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IF  we  liave  not  learnt  to  feel  for  statesmen,  as  such,  a  siifHci- 
*  ent  share  of  that  reverential  respect  which  |)ronounces  their 
names  with  awe,  which  stands  amazed  at  the  immensity  of  their ^ 
wisdom,  which  looks  up  to  them  as  the  concentrated  reason  of 
the  human  species,  which  trembles  to  insinuate  or  to  hear 
insinuated  .against  them  the  slightest  suspicion  of  obliquity  of 
understanding  oi‘  corruption  of  moral  principle,  ancl  which 
regards  it  as  quite  a  point  of  religion  to  defenu  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  it  has  not  been  that  we  have  not  received  many  grave 
instructions  and  rebukes  on  this  head  from  much  better  men. 

!  A  hundred  times  it  has  been  repeated  to  us,  that  a  peculiar 
1  and  extraordinary  genius  is  reejuisite  to  constitute  a  stalcs- 
j  man;  that  men,  who  by  situation  and  office  are  conversant 
^'th  great  concerns,  acquire  a  dignity  and  cx()ausion  of 
:  Blind;  ihat  those  who  can  manage  the  affairs  of  nations  prove* 
i  themselves  hy  the  fact  itself  to  lie  great  men  ;•  that  their  ele- 
!  rated  position  gives  them  an  incompaiahly  clearer  and  more 
i  comprehensive  view  of  national  siihjects  than  is  to  he  attained 
'  W  us  on  the  low  level  of  private  life  ;  that  we  ought,  in  defe¬ 
rence  to  them,  to  repress  the  presumption  of  our  understand* 
*n2s ;  that  in  short  it  is  our  dntv  to  applaud  or  be  silent. 

^hth  a  laudable  obsequiousness  we  hare  often  tried  to 
conform  ourselves  to  our  duty,  at  least  as  'prescribed  in  the 
Uitcr  part  of  this  alternative  ;  and  we  lia^'e  listened  respect- 
‘  folly  lo  long  panegyrics  on  the  sagacity^  fortitude^  and  aisiii- 
i«rrst(‘dness  of  the  chief  actors  and  advisers  in  state  affairs,* 
j  ^nd  to  inculcations  of  the  gratitude  due  to  men  who  will  thus 
I  condescend,  in  their  lofty  stations,  (which  at  the  same  time  it 
;  presumed  they  can  claim  to  hold  for  no  other  purpose)  to 
l^oil  and  care  for  us  the  vulgar  m'ass  of  mankind.  Prcscntlv 
Vi.  3  T 
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tliese  laudatory  and  hortatory  strains  would  soften  into  an 
clei^iac  plainiivencss,  hewailin^  the  distresses  of  men  in  high 
situations  in  the  state;  The  pathetic  son^  has  deplored  the 
oppressive  labours  of  thought  reijuired  in  huiuing  their 
schemes,  their  cruel  exposure  to  the  persecutions  of  an  adverse 
party,  the  difticulty  of  preserving  harmony  of  operation  in  a 
wide  and  complex  system  involving  many  men  and  ntany 
dispositions,  their  anxiety  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
stjite,  the  fre(jueitt  failure  of  their  best  concerted  measures, 
tlieir  sleepless  nights,  their  aching  heads,  and  their  suiVerings 
from  the  ungrateful  re|)ioaches  of  the  people.  Here  our  iin- 
patience  lia>*  overcome  our  good  resolutions,  and  we  have  beta 
moved  to  reply.  We  have  said.  Is  not  tiic  remedy  for  all 
these  sorrows  at  all  times  in  their  reach  ?  '1  hey  can  quit  their 
stations  and  all  the  atteinhmt  distresses  whenever  they  please, 
in  behalf  of  other  men  who  arc  waiting,  eager  almost  to 
madness,  to  obtain  tln'ir  sliare  of  all  the  vexations  you  are 
commiserating.  Hut  while  you  are  so  generously  deploring 
the  hardships  of  their  situation,  they  are  anxiously  devising 
every  possible  contrivance  to  secure  themselves  in  possession 
of  it,  and  nothing  less  than  the  power  that  pul  them  in  can 
wrench  them  out.  It  is  vastly  reasonable  to  he  recpiiring  le- 
nient  jndgements  on  tin*  eondnet,  and  respectful  sympathy  for 
the  feelings,  of  public  nu*n,  w  bile  we  sec  with  what  a  violent 
jiassion  power  and  station  are  sought,  witli  what  desperate 
grappling  claws  of  iron  tliey  are  retained,  and  w  ith  what  grief 
and  moriifu  ation  they  are  lo^t.  It  might  he  (piile  time  enough, 
weshould  think,  to  commence  this  strain  of  tenderness,  wheo 
in  order  to  fill  the  places  of  power  and  einolnment  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  tlrag  l)y  force  retiring  virtne  and  modest 
talent  from  ])rivate  life,  and  to  retain  them  in  those  sit ualioni 
by  tlie  same  compulsion,  in  spite  of  tlie  most  earnest  w  islics  to 
retn'at,  excited  by  delicacy  of  conscience,  and  a  disgust  at 
the  pomp  of  state.  So  long  as  men  are  pressing  as  urgently 
into  the  avennes  of  place  and  power  as  ever  tlie  genteel  rabble 
of  llu‘  metropolis  have  jinshed  and  erowtlcil  into  the  play- bouse 
tosceihencw  actor,  and  so  l(>n«r  as  a  most  violent  eonllict  is 
maintained  hetwecii  those  who  are  m  power  and  those  who 
want  t(»  supplant  them,  we  think  statesmen  form  by  eminence 
file  class  of  persons,  to  whose  eliaracters  both  the  contem|K)iary 
examiner  and  the  historian  are  not  only  aniliorised,  hut  in 
duty  hound,  to  administer  justiee  in  its  utmost  rigour,  without 
one  particle  of  extenuation.  \'/hile  forcing  their  way  toward 
f'tbces  in  the  stale,  ami  while  maintaining  the  possession  once 
iv-quired,  they  are  apprised,  or  miglil  and  should  he  apprised, 
oftiu*  nature*  (»f  the  responsil)iliiy,  and  it  is  certain  tiieV  are 
e::t\emely  well  apprised  of  the  privileges.  They  know 
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t!»e  public  welfare  depends,  in  too  great  a  degree,  on  their 
conduct,  and  that  tlie  people  have  a  natural  instinctive  pre- 
imlicein  favour  of  their  leaders,  and  are  disposed  to  confide 
*10  the  utmost  extent.  They  know  that  a  iin*asu  e  of  iiupu* 
nilv  untori  unate  for  the  public  iti  enjoyed  by  statesmen,  their 
\frv  station  affording  the  means  both  of  coin  ealii  ent  and 
defence  for  their  dclitujuencies.  They  know  that  in  point  of 
caiohnnent  they  are  more  than  j>aid  ifoin  the  labours  of  the 
people  for  any  services  tlioy  render;  and  that  they  are  not 
btsunviiig  any  jiariicular  favour  on  the  country  by  holding 
their  otfi CCS,  as  there  are  plenty  of  men,  aboui  as  aide  and  as 
gone!  as  them  elves,  ready  to  lake  their  plac  es  if  ihev  would 
ahd'.ra'e  them.  VVdicii  to  all  this  is  added  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  majority  of  this  class  of  men  have  trifled  with 
their  liiu;h  responsibility,  and  taken  criminal  advantage  of  t heir 
privileges,  we  can  have  no  patience  to  bear  of  any  claims 
for  a  spc'cial  indulgence  of  charity,  in  reading  and  judging 
the  actions  of  statesmen. 

On  the  ground  of  morality  in  the  abstract,  separately  from 
any  consideration  of  the  effect  of  liis  represeiitalioiis,  the 
biographer  of  statesmen  is  hound 'to  a  very  strict  application 
of  the  rules  of  justice,  since  these  men  constitute,  or  at  least 
belong  fo,  the  ujipermost  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
They  have  stronger  inducements  arising  from  situation,  limn 
oihci  nu  n,  to  be  solicitous  for  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct ; 
their  siaiiiiii  has  tiie  utmost  advant.'ige  fur  commanding  the 
sssistaiuc  of  whatever  illumination  a  country  contains  ;  tjicy 
5ee  on  tlie  large  scab;  the  effei!!  of  all  the  grand  principles 
of  aeiion  ;  they  make  laws  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  they 
dirt  Cl  the  execution  of  justice.  If  the  eternal  laws  of  morality 
aiv  to  I)e  applied  with  a  soft  and  lenient  hand  in  the  trial  ami 
iiiilgciuent  t)f  such  an  t»riler  of  men,  it  will  not  he  worth  wHilo 
t  inpply  ilieui  at  all  to  tiie  subordinate  classes  of  mankind  ;  as 
a  t«i'>r:iiity,  i!ial  t*xacts  hut  little  where  the  means  and  the  res* 
poiisihiiir;  arc  ihc  greatest,  would  betray  itself  to  contempt 
[>y  pri  tciuliiig  to  sit  in  solemn  jndgemcnl  on  the  hiiitihlcr  sub* 
o(  its  authority.  The  laws  of  morality  should  operate, 
lilvc  tli()s<*  of  nature,  in  the  most  palpable  manner  on  the 
higest  snhstaiiees. 

Another  reason  for  the  rigid  administration  of  justice  to  the 
charai  u  rs  of  men  that  have  hern  high  in  the  state,  is,  to  se- 
tnri' the  utility  t)f  history ,  or  rather  to  preserve  it  from  be* 
foiniiig  to  the  last  degree  immoral  and  noxious.  For  since 
nisi(*iy  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  actions  of  this 
cla.s  ol  men,  and  for  the  much  greater  part  with  their  vices 
^*ntl  their  crimes,  and  the  calamitous  conseijucnces,  it  is  easy 
that  a  softened  mode  of  awarding  justice  to  these  cha- 
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racters  will  turn  tlie  whole  force  of  history  to  the  effect  of 
depravinj];  our  moral  principles,  by  partially  conciliating  both 
our  feelings  and  judgements  to  those  hateful  courses  of  action, 
of  which  we  arc  already  very  much  too  tolerant  in  conse. 
qucncc  of  being  from  our  childhood  familiarised  to  the  view 
of  them,  in  every  account  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
w'orld.  And  in  this  way  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  history 
has  actually  been,  on  the  whoh*,  the  enemy  of  morality.  Its 
readers  will  have  too  light  an  impression  of  the  atrocity  of 
great  crimes  and  great  criminals.  Great  crimes  constitute  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  historian’s  materials  for  constructing 
splendid  exhibitions,  that  if  he  does  not  insensibly  become  al¬ 
most  partial  to  them,  as  a  general  does  to  a  band  of  the  most 
cruel  savages  whose  ferocity  lie  has  repeatedly  employed  to 
ol)tain  his  victories,  his  hatred  admits  at  least  a  certain  soft¬ 
ening  of  literary  interest ;  and  in  many  a  glowing  description 
of  enormous  w  ickedness,  we  fancy  we  si'e  the  hand  of  the 
j)ainter  or  poet  rather  than  the  moral  censor.  Artful  com- 
hinations  of  odious  circumstances,  epithets  to  aggravate  each 
indignant  line,  eloquence  of  execration,  are  possibly  not 
spared  ;  but  we  still  find  ourselves  rather  invited  as  spectaton 
of  a  splendid  tragedy,  than  summoned  as  jurors  in  a  solemn 
court  of  justice.  The  diminution  or  inodilication,  in  the  his¬ 
torian’s  mind,  of  the  abhorrence  of  crimes,  in  consequence  of 
the  benefit  which  he  derives  from  them  as  striking  materials 
for  his  work,  aids  the  operation  of  any  other  cause  which 
may  tend  to  render  him  indulgent  to  the  actor  of  them.  And 
often  the  great  criminal  has  had  some  one  virtue,  or  at 
least  some  very  showy  faults,  adapted,  in  the  liistorian’s  view, 
to  relieve  and  even  extenuate  the  account  of  his  wickedness; 
lie  might  have  munificence,  a  love  of  letters,  a  very’  lofty  kind 
of  ambition,  or  what  a  lax  morality  would  term  a  liberal  love 
of  pleasure ;  at  any  i*atc  he  probably  had  talents,  and  this  U 
perhaps  after  all  the  most  seductive  of  the  distinctions  by 
which  a  bad  man  can  daz/le  our  judgements,  'rhe  historian, 
besides,  ac(piivcs  a  kind  of  partiality  for  an  eminent  actor  in 
the  times  and  transactions  which  he  describes,  from  even  the 
circumstance  of  being,  in  imagination,  so  long  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  In  prosecuting  his  work,  he  returns  to  this  person  each 
morning,  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years  ;  the  interest  of 
the  literary  labour  consists  in  following  this  ])erson  through 
the  whole  train  of  his  proceedings;  the  disposition  for  quar¬ 
relling  with  him  gradually  subsides  ;  the  odious  moral  features 
are  familiarized  to  the  view  ;  while  perhaps  the  conviction  of 
his  great  attainments,  and  the  wonder  at  his  atchievements, 
ar6  progressively  augmented ;  extemialions  suggest  them- 
stdves,  and  occasionally  even  partial  claims  on  applause;  the 
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writer  becomes  a  kind  of  participator  in  the  activity  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  transactions,  while  he  is  clear  of  all  the  guilt ; 
and  thus  by  degrees  tbe  rigour  of  justice  is  forgotten,  and 
flagrant  iniijuity  is  exhibited  with  so  little  prominence  of  tur¬ 
pitude,  that  it  depends  very  much  on  the  moral  state  of  the 
reader’s  own  mind,  whether  he  shall  regard  it  with  indulgence 
or  detestation.  We  shall  not  wonder  at  the  bad  morality  of 
history,  if  we  combine  this  view  of  the  injurious  eftect  of  the 
historian’s  studies  on  his  mind,  with  the  consideration  that  the 
eminent  historians  of  antiejuity  were  pagans,  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  ones  of  modern  times  very  near  the  moral  level  of 
paganism,  by  means  of  their  irreligion. 

It  is,  again,  very  desirable  that  a  rigid  justice  should  be 
maintained  in  delineating  and  recording  the  characters  and 
actions  of  statesmen,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  people, 
in  all  countries,  to  feel  a  kind  of  superstitious  veneration  for 
those  who  are  so  much  above  them  as  to  have  the  command 
of  their  public  alFairs.  Place  men,  of  whatever  sort,  in  power, 
and  there  will  need  no  burning  fiery  furnace  to  intimidate 
their  fellow-citizens  into  reverential  prostration.  On  the  mere 
strength  of  their  situation  they  shall  gain  credit  to  almost  all 
they  pretend,  and  acknowledgement  of  right  to  all  they  arro¬ 
gate  ;  fine  talents  and  fine  (jualities  in  abundance  shall  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  them  ;  and  the  crowd  shall  look  up  with  awe  to  the 
beings  that  can  make  speeches  and  enactments,  appointments 
iiid  imposts,  treaties  and  wars.  Or  even  if  the  deficiency  of 
integrity  and  abilities  is  so  notoiious  as  to  force  a  reluctant 
conviction  on  the  people,  the  high  station  secures  a  certain 
tolerance  which  a  man  in  humbler  life  must  not  loo  confident¬ 
ly  expect  for  vices  and  incapacity.  It  is  mattm*  ol  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  efiort  for  these  men  to  sin  away  the  whole  stock  of 
credit  and  partiality,  which  sounding  titles  and  elevated  sta¬ 
tions  have  raised  for  them  in  the  popular  mind.  Even  our 
pride  is  in  their  favour;  our  pride  as  respecting  ourselves. is 
unwilling  to  believe,  that  we  are  all  passing  our  lives  in  sub¬ 
missive  homage  to  persons  not  at  all  our  betters  in  wisilom  or 
morals;  and  our  pride  of  national  comparison  feels  it  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  maintain,  that  we  are  wise  enough  to  out  os 
much  wisdom  at  our  head  as  any  people  in  the  world  can 
l>oast. — We  mean  this  as  a  description  not  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion  in  particular ;  it  is  the  case  of  every  nation. 

Now  this  superstitious  respect  for  persons  possessing  con- 
^uence  in  the  state  is  injurious  to  the  people  in  two  ways; 

deteriorates  their  moral  principles,  and  it  endangers  their 
political  condition.  If  statesmen,  as  a  class,  had  been  proved 
experience  to  be  the  purest  of  all  saints,  then  this  excess 
®f  reverence  for  them  might  be  a  most  salutary  sentiment,  as 
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reinforcing  the  attractions  and  authority  of  virtue  by  all  the 
influtMice  held  over  our  minds  by  these  its  noblest  exifiuples. 
But  it  has  been  found  till  now,  or  at  least  till  very  lately,  that 
statesmen  in  general  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  in  their  pos, 
session  about  tiie  same  quantity  of  vice  as  their  neighbours; 
and  the  respect  which  the  people  feel  for  tlic  men,  on  account 
of  their  station,  prevents  the  lust  degree  of  contempt  or  ab¬ 
horrence  for  the  vice.  All  the  palliation  which  vice  acquires,  as 
beheld  in  connexion  with  respected  personages,  it  is  sure  af¬ 
terwards  to  retain  as  viewed  in  itself;  the  principles  therefore 
by  wliich  its  noxiousi^css  should  be  esteemed  are  dci?ravcd; 
and  all  who  are  disposed  to  like  it  will  gladly  take  tne  prj- 
vih'ge  of  committing  it  at  the  same  reduced  expense  of  con¬ 
science  and  chaiacter,  as  their  superiors,  lu  every  commu¬ 
nity  the  estimate  of  the  evil  of  immorality,  iu  the  abstract,  will 
infallibly  he  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  that  opinion  of  iu 
evil  which  is  entertained  respecting  it,  as  committed  by  the 
most  privileged  class  of  that  community. 

As  to  tlie  danger  which  threatens  the  ])oritical  condition  of 
tlie  people,  no  illustration  can  well  make  it  plainer.  If 
statesmen  were  an  importation  of  celestials,  partaking  in  no 
degree  of  the  selfishness  and  perversity  of  mortal  men,  it 
Would  be  a  delightful  thing  for  us  to  throw'  into  their  hands 
an  nnlimited  power  over  all  the  great  cottcerns  of  a  nation, 
and  prosecute  our  individual  purposes,  and  indulge  onr  tastes 
and  domestic  atVections,  in  perfect  security  that  all  would 
go  riglit  in  the  general  atTairs  of  the  nation.  Or  if  the  con- 
.stituiiou  of  things  were  such,  that  the  interest  of  the  leaders 
were  necessarily  coincident  entirely  with  the  interest  of  the 
people,  it  might  he  safe  to  dismiss  the  anxiety  of  vigilance 
uiuler  the  presiding  direction  of  even  a  party  of  mere  human 
cieaMires  ;  as  ihi‘ passengers  in  a  sliip  give  themselves  very 
tranqmlly  to  their  amusements  or  their  sleep,  because  they 
are  certain  the  ofhrial  conductors  of  the  vtssel  have  neccwi- 
rilv  just  the  same  interest  in  its  safety  as  themselves,  hut 
it  IS  obvious,  that  ir numerable  occasions  will  present  them¬ 
selves  to  men  in  power,  of  serving  tluur  own  interests  quite 
distinctly  from  those  of  the  people,  and  decidedly  to  their 
detriment.  Indeed  the  personal  interests  of  these  men  arc 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  grand  po|nilar  inteivsi  of  freedom 
itself,  insomuch  that  no  people  ever  long  maintained  theu 
internal  liberty,  who  did  not  maintain  it  by  precaution  against 
the  very  statesmen  they  were  (d)liged  to  employ.  Kvery  thing 
that  ascertains  the  freedom  of  the  people  necessarily  fives  the 
bourn’s  to  the  power  of  ihosi!  who  are  placed  over  them  ;  and 
it  would  be  requiring  too  much  of  Imman  nature,  to  expect 
that  men,  whom  ambition,  for  the  most  part,  has  rawed  to  tb« 
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iinlions  of  power,  should  not  regard  with  an  evil  eye  these 
limitations  to  the  scope  of  their  predominant  passion,  andeon- 
siclci*  them  as  obstacles  which  they  are  to  remove  or  surmount 
if  they  can.  And  their  high  station,  as  we  have  obsert  ed, 
afTords  them  many  facilities  for  concealing  and  protecting 
themselves,  in  the  prosecution  of  measun  s  for  the  gradual 
subversion  of  liberty  ;  in  which  course  and  for  which  pur|K)se 
very  many  statesmen,  according  to  the  testimony  of  historyi 
have  employed  the  powers  and  resources  vested,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  them,  by  the  nation,  as  the  persons  offici* 
ally  engaged  to  guard  its  interests.  Now  the  thing  which 
bvvond  all  other  things  would  be  desired  Ky  men  with  such 
designs  is,  the  prevalence  in  the  public  mind  of  a  blind  ve- 
ntraiion  for  statesmen,  that  attributes  to  them  rectitude  and 
talents  of  too  high  an  order  to  be  inspected  and  scrutinized 
and  controuled  by  any  profane  arrogance  of  the  people* 
Under  favour  of  this  state  of  the  popular  mind,  they  have  but 
to  make  j)ompoiis  professions  of  patriotism,  and  act  in  tolera¬ 
ble  concert,  and  tliey  may  obtain  utdimited  confidence  while 
they  are  hotli  wasting  the  immediate  resources  of  the  country, 
and  assiduously  sapping  away  all  that  which  can  enable  each 
individual  inhabitant  to  say,  I  am  no  man’s  properly  or  slave. 
It  is  the  duty  therefore  of  all  who  wish  well  to  mankind,  to 
remonstrate  against  this  pernicious  infatuation  ;  and  it  is  our 
official  duty  to  represent,  that  the  biographical  flatterers  of 
staiesaicn  are  among  the  most  w  icked  perverters  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind. 

Mr.  Macdiarmid  is  not  of  this  class.  His  language  is  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  indulgent,  occasionally,  to  meet  ouride*as  ot  the 
severe  duties  of  the  oflice  he  has  chosen  ;  hut  we  regard  him 
on  the  whole  as  a  faithful  and  impartial  biographer.  He  never 
gets  into  such  a  curnmt  of  panegyric  lluit  he  cannot  for  his 
life  stoj)  to  notice  a  fault.  He  appears  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  friend  of  several  of  the  eminent  men  whose  actions  he 
records ;  hut  he  is  such  a  friend  as,  if  he  could  have  been 
conteinporarv  and  acquainted  with  any  of  them,  would  not 
have  withheld  those  candid  animadversions,  which  might  have 
oontril>iii(*d  to  make  them  greater  benefactors  of  the  times, 
and  greater  ornaments  to  history.  He  does  not  profess  to  pre- 
^•iit  iheir  characters  in  any  new  light,  nor  to  have  drawn 
facts  and  anecdotes  from  rare  and  unpublished  records ;  but 
l»c  thought  it  might  not  he  an  unacceptable  service  to  the 
pnhlie  to  give  a  somewhat  more  ample,  and  a  more  minute  and 
pc‘rsonal  sketch,  of  these  distinguished  men,  than  can  be  found, 
r>r  could  witli  propriety  be  contained,  in  any  one  history  of 
dicir  times.  Accordingly  he  has  employed  much  industry 
and  judgement,  in  deducing,  from  the  information  supplied  by 
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a  number  nf  historical  ai  tl  biographical  works,  very  clear 
narrations  of  the  lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  ami  lords  Burleigh, 
SiratVord,  and  Clarendon.  The  narration  is  very  successful 
in  the  point  of  keeping  the  individual  always  fully  in  view, 
while  it  is  often  necessarily  extended,  by  the  public  nature  of 
his  actions,  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  national  history  of 
his  times  The  writer  in  general  confines  himself  very  strictly 
to  his  narration,  and  is  very  sparing  of  reflections  ;  a  forbear¬ 
ance  praetiNed,  tio  doubt,  from  the  conviction,  that  a  narra¬ 
tive  written  with  fidelity,  force,  ajul  discrimination,  might  in 
general  be  very  safely  left,  from  the  obvious  simplicity  of 
Its  moral,  to  tlie  reader’s  own  understanding.  It  is  also  a  com¬ 
mendable  moilesty  Xo  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fault 
of  those  historians,  wiio  nnght  seem  to  he  persuaded,  that  the 
transactions  they  record  took  place  positively  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  on  earth  but  to  draw  forth  certain  wise  notions  from  their 
minds.  Yet  many  |•<‘aders,  and  we  do  not  disclaitft  to  be  of 
the  nnmh  r,  are  indolent  enongli  to  wish  ih(*  historian  would 
just  g  vt‘ die  direclion  to  their  thougips ;  and  if  he  can  (iianagc 
to  time  his  reflei  tions  well,  and  to  avoid  being  very  trite  or  pro¬ 
lix,  we  are  very  w'illing  to  divide  with  him  the  merit  of  being 
very  philosophieal  on  eveiy  circumstance  of  the  narration.  We 
arc  Hut,  |)erhapii,  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Maediarmid’s  reflections 
would  have  been  more  than  usually  pmfonnd  ;  hut  they  would  | 
have  still  funlior  inanifi-sted  that  sound  liberal  sense  which 
is  already  so  apparent.  The.  style  lias  (juite  the  measured 
and  etpiable  form  of  set  historical  composition  ;  it  is  however 
perspicuous,  nnatVected,  and  in  a  very  respectaiile  degree  vi¬ 
gorous.  The  hook  oflers  a  more  speeily  and  elegant  introduc¬ 
tion,  than  was  before  attainable,  to  an  aequaintance  "ith 
four  of  the  most  lisiinguis  -od  cl»araciers  in  our  political  history. 

With  icgarJ  to  the  first  of  them.  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  will 
acknowledge  it  niiist  he  nearly  impossible  for  the  historii.n  of 
his  life  io  avoid  hi^coming  va  ry  decidedly,  and  even  enthu¬ 
siastically  attached  to  him.  No  great  harm  would  result 
from  a  rci.rxation,  in  this  instance,  of  that  law  of  severity 
un.UT  vvlncii  we  have  represented  that  the  lives  of  statesmen 
ought  to  he  written  ;  for  no  second  instance  of  the  same 
kind  will  ho  found  in  the  subsequent  political  annals  of  Eng- 
laml.  IiuUmhI  he  is  a  person  so  ufiii/uc  in  the  records  of 
statesmen,  that  we  can  no  chance  that  any  utility  in  the 
way  of  example,  would  arise  from  a  display  of  his  life  and 
character  Some  small  degree  of  similarity  is  pre -requisite  as 
the  basis  of  any  reasonable  hope  of  seeing  an  example  iinitatedJ 
and  tliercfore  it  would  seem  very  much  in  vain,  as  to  this 
pnri)<»se,  to  display  a  statesman  and  courtier  who  was  per- 
i«!ctly  fi  cc  from  all  ambition,  from  the  beginning  of  Ins  career  to 
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ihc  end  ;  who  was  brought  into  ortice  and  power  by  littk*  less 
jban  compulsion;  who  met  general  Hatterv  and  admiration 
with  a  calm  indilFerence,  and  an  invariable  perception  of 
their  vanity  ;  who  amidst  the  caresses  of  a  monarch  longed  to 
be  with  hi;>  children  ;  who  was  the  most  brilliant  and  vivacious 
man  in  every  society  he  entered  into,  and  yet  was  more  fond 
pf  lenrement  even  than  other  statesmen  were  anxious  for  pub¬ 
lic  glare  ;  who  displayed  a  real  and  cordial  hilarity  on  descend¬ 
ing  from  official  eminence  to  privacy  and  comparative  po¬ 
verty  ;  who  made  all  other  concerns  secondary  to  devotion ; 
and  who,  with  the  softest  temper  and  mildest  mann(?rs,  had 
an  intlcxibility  of  principle,  which  never  at  any  moment  knevf 
how  to  hesitate  between  a  sacrifice  of  conscience  and  of  life. 
The  mind  rests  on  this  character  with  a  fascination  which  most 
rarely  seizes  it  in  passing  over  the  whole  surface  of  history. 
In  this  progress  we  often  meet  with  individuals  that  we  great¬ 
ly  admire  ;  but  the  bare  sentiment  of  admiration  may  fail  to 
make  us  delighted  with  the  ideal  society  of  the  object,  or  inte¬ 
rested  in  its  fate.  In  the  company  of  Sir  T.  More,  the  admiration 
scarcely  ever  stands  separate  from  the  more  kindly  feelings  ;  it 
seems  but  to  give  the  last  emphasis  to  the  ine*  pnssihle  compla¬ 
cency  with  which  we  listen  to  him,  converse  with  him,  observe 
his  movements,  a  .d  follow  him  wherever  he  goes.  If  personally 
acquainted  with  such  a  man,  we  should,  in  absence  from  him, 
be  incessantly  haunted  with  a  necessity  and  a  passion  to  get 
near  him  again;  and  should  not  only  feel  the  most  animated 
uleasurc,  but  also,  in  spite  of  the  coiitrast  between  our  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  and  his,  shouhl  feel  as  if  we  had  five  times 
more  sense  than  usual,  when  stimulated  and  supported  by  the 
vigour  of  a  genius  which  se  me  I  emirely  to  fonjet  any  com¬ 
parison  bjtwt  en  itself  an  I  llinse  around,  which  kindly  lent  it- 
!»elt  to  assist  every  one  t«»  tbi'ik,  and  gladly  aided  any  One  to 
shine,  while  it  liad  never  once  any  other  ambitioii  than  to  dif¬ 
fuse  happiness  or  impart  instruction,  riia  absence  of  every 
kind  of  selfishness,  the  matchless  gaiety  and  good  humour 
which  accompanied  his  great  talents,  and  his  wonderful  facility 
of  using  them,  divested  of  the  least  timidity  every  one  that  ap¬ 
proached  him,  except  pretenders  and  villains.  His  manner  of 
displaying  his  talents  ileliglued  his  frie.ids  into  such  a  total 
forgettulness  of  fear,  that  only  Iun  exalted  virtue  could  pre- 
to  him  that  veneration,  which  again  liis  facetiousiiess  pre¬ 
vented  from  oppressing  those  wiio  felt  it.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  person  f  iat  possessed  many  various  qualities  in  such 
perfect  combination,  as,  in  an  eipial  degree  with  More,  to 
uiake  the  elVect  of  thmn  all  be  felt  in  the  operation  of  anyone 
of  them.  His  playful  wit  never  put  his  siwere  virtue  and  hit 
'^i^doin  out  of  recollection  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  it  was  ac- 
l^oowledged,  that  so  imperial  a  virtue  had  never  before  been 
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»ci*n  so  much  at  its  case  in  the  company  of  ple«*isantrv  and 
htiinoiiri)us  fancy.  Th*i  habitual  influence,  therefore,  of  his 
character,  was  a  happy  and  most  sin^jnlar  complexity  of  ope. 
ration;  as  he  could  exert,  and  did  almost  inyolniitarilv  exert, 
not  in  succession  .nnd  alternation,  hut  at  one  and  the  same 
tiuic*,  iliu  wit,  the  pinlosopher,  and  the  Christian. 

Disiiitunished '  statesmen  p^enerally  become  what  maybe 
caiitd  »echnical  cliaracters  ;  the  whole  hiimati  hein^  becomes 
shap  d  uuo  an  otiicial  t[nn|:»,  ami  nature’s  own  man,  with  free 
facidiles,  atiil  vvanu  sentiments,  atid  unconstrained  manners,  has 
disapnt ‘.nCil.  An  estai)lished  process  rej^nlates  the  creature 
i  Mo  a  mechanical  m^cncy ;  the  order  of  its  manners  is  squared 
to  ♦:»c  proo.T  model,  formctl  between  the  sTiionth  complaisance 
v\  thecuuiiier,  and  the  assinniiu^  self-importance  of  the  mi¬ 
nister;  So*  whole  train  of  thinkinej  turns  on  measures  of  state, 

C  M  tooru  iis,  acts,  debates,  and  iutripjues  ;  and  the  character 
of  the  court,  catunet,  ami  senate,  sticks  to  the  beinpj  most  in- 
u  j'.inahiy,  oyen  in  the  domestic  circle,  in  visits  to  friends,  and 
io  count r\  rambles.  In  More,  on  the  contrary,  the  "ciiuine 
I'armai  man  was  always  predominant  above  any  arliticial  cha- 
1  i*  t  r  of  odice.  The  variety  of  his  interest,  the  animation  of 
Ion  sentlmcMiis,  and  the  strcngtli  of  his  powt'rs,  would  not 
Slider  adairsof  state  to  repress  the  living  impulses  of  his  mind, 
c'r  :'c‘duceto*a  formality  of  action  that  elasticity  which  jilayed 
in  all  direi-tlons  with  inthiite  freedom.  Kven  in  the  transactions 
of  (.flier,  it  appears  that  his  wit  sometimes  threw  its  sparkles 
ihroucji  the  gravity^  of  the  judge.  In  reading  the  lives  of 
most  other  statesmen,  we  seem  to  be  making  a  very  unmeaning 
and  uniMUertainiiig  visit,  to  see  them  among  their  secretaries, 
or  going  to  tln*ir  councils,  or  at  their  levees,  or  seated  in  their 
rolx'.s  ;  in  reading  of  More,  it  seems  to  he  the  statesman  that 
UK.kes  a  visit  to  us,  in  liic  dress  of  an  ordinary  person,  with 
lu.'iniiers  formed  by  no  rule  hut  kindness  and  good  taste,  talk- 
i*  g  on  all  sidi|t‘cts,  Ccisually  suggested,  with  an  easy  vigour  of 
and  no  fiirihor  reminding  us  of  hisstation  and  it'* habits, 
t‘»an  by  t!ie  surprise  now  and  then  recurring  on  our  own  minds 
to  recollect  that  M)  wonderfully  free  and  j)leasant  a  man  is  really 
a  gr  ‘at  othecr  of  slate. 

More’s  eharacter  derives  some  adventitious  lustre,  from  com¬ 
parison  with  tlie  jieisons  most  conspicuous  hi  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  ol  Knglaiid  at  that  time.  His  being  contemp(irary  and 
intimately  connected  with  Henry  VIII,  might  seem  as  if  in- 
tend«*d  to  shew  in  one  view  the  two  extremes  of  human  nature. 
His  movltsty  ami  (lisiuK'rcstodness  contrast  admirably  with 
the  proud  insatiable  ambition  of  Wolsey  ;  his  independence 
and  magnanimity  with  the  courtly  servility  which  it  is  impo^^ 
siblc  not  to  impute  to  the  otherwise  excellent  C’ranmer. 
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I  AniiJsttlie  early  display  and  fame  of  talents  and  learninp:,  hi« 
j  favourite  wish  was  to  become  a  monk,  but  was  overruled  by  his 
father,  who  was  earnest  for  his  adopiio;^  the  profes>ion  of  tlic 
law.  This  at  length  he  did,  and  witli  the  greatest  siicccs.% 
notwithstanding  he  continued  to  diri*ct  a  large  proportion  of 
his  studies  to  classical  literature,  and  to  tlutologv.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  three  he  entered  the  H(^\ise  of  Couimons,  iu  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll,  in  which  situation  his 
I  first  exertion  was  little  loss  than  tlie  hazard  of  his  life,  by  an 
eloquent  resistance  to  an  iniquitous  demand  of  money,  made 
bv  this  tyrant,  and  which  the  fears  of  the  house  would  have 
silently  yielded  but  for  the  courageous  virtue  of  More,  which 
roused  them  to  refuse  the  grant.  He  was,  however,  com. 
pelled,  in  consequence,  to  exchange  the  bar  for  complete  re- 
I  lirement ;  but  this  only  served  to  t'Xtend  his  knowledge,  atid 

1  mature  his  virtues,  w  hile  the  teu.lercst  dome  tic  relations  oc¬ 
cupied  his  artections,  uti.I  all  the  time  that  couM  be  spared 
from  his  studies.  He  returned  to  bis  praciice  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  V  lII,  wbosi*  favourite,  afttT  a  little  while,  he  very 
i  rehr.tantly  hecame,  and  so  continued  lor  many  years,  not- 
!  withstaiuling  that  lofty  integrity  vviiich  never  once  made  ilir 

1  smallest  sacrifico  of  principle  to  the  will  of  the  moiiarcii. 
After  holding  several  important  situations  he  was  constrained 
to  accept  that  of  high  chancellor,  in  whioli  he  udminisu^red 
■  justice  with  a  promptitude  and  a  disinterl‘stednt^ss  beyond  nil 
=  former  example,  till  the  period  of  Henry’s  cjuarrel  with  the 
pop  *,  respeciing  his  divorce  of  the  qncen,  and  l.is  marriage 
\  with  Anne  Boleyn.  More  foresaw  that  iti  his  oibce  of  chan- 
I  cellor  he  shouhi  he  compelled  to  an  explicit  opposition  to 
^  the  king,  very  dangerous  to  himself ;  ami  hy  earnest  retjucst 
j  obtained  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  In  prosecuting 
his  (ictermination  relative  to  the  man. age,  throwing  otV  iu 
coiisecjnence  the  authority  of  Home  altogether,  and  uUimate- 
!  ly  assuming  himself  the  supreinady  of  the  Knglish  ciiureh, 
ihe  tyrant  require  I  the  approhatiou,  hy  oatli,  ot  the  chief 
p^’rsons  ill  the  state.  Kspecially  the  approbation  of  More, 
though  now  btit  a  private  person,  was  ot  far  gr cater  import¬ 
ance  to  him  than  that  of  any  other  individual.  He  was  aware 
thit  More  was  couscientK)Usly  unable  to  give  this  apjirohation, 
knew  well  that  nothing  on  earth  could  induce  him  to 
violate  his  conscience ;  yet,  after  repeated  attempts  at  per- 
suaNion,  he  angrily  insisted  on  his  taking  the  several  oatlis, 
sutimioncd  him  before  a  council,  and  gave  him  time  to  deli¬ 
berate  in  prison.  After  oinluring  with  uualteral)lc  patience  and 
thcecfulness  .the  severities  of  a  year’s  imprisonment  in  the 
lower,  he  was  brougiit  to  trial,  condemned  with  the  unhe¬ 
sitating  liaste  which  always  distinguishes  the  crwitures  eoi- 
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j)loye(l  by  a  tyrant  to  effect  his  reveneje  by  some  mockery  of 
law,  and  witli  the  same  liaste  consigned  to  execution,  fma. 
gination  cannot  represent  a  scene  more  affecting  than  the  in. 
icrview  of  More  with  his  favourite  daughter,  nor  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  more  elevation,  or  even  more  novelty,  than  that  most 
singular  vivacity  with  which,  in  the  hour  of  death,  he  crowned 
the  calm  fortitude  which  he  had  maintained  through  the 
whole  of  the  last  melancholy  year  of  his  life.  Thus  one  of 
the  noblest  beings  in  the  whole  world  was  made  a  victim  to 
the  malice  of  a  remorseless  crowned  savage,  whom  it  is  the 
infamy  of  the  age  and  nation  to  have  suffered  to  reign  or 
to  live. 

The  domestic  character  of  More  appears  in  the  most  cap. 
tivating  light  in  the  following  picture  of  the  refinement  and 
felicity  of  his  family. 

‘  In  the  intervals  of  business,  the  education  of  his  children  formed  hii 
principal  avocation,  as  well  as  his  greatest  pleasuie.*  ‘  His  daughter! 
rendered  proficients  in  music,  and  other  elegant  accomplishments  proper 
for  their  sex,  were  also  instructed  in  Latin,  the  only  langu^e  in  which, 
at  that  period,  a  more  refined  literature  was  to  be  found.  Their  progrett 
corresponded  with  the  zeal  of  their  father,  since  they  read,  wrote  aod 
conversed,  in  the  language  of  Rome,  with  equal  facility  and  correctneii. 
That  their  talents  as  well  as  their  moral  principles,  might  receive  every  ai> 
sisunce  from  cultivation,  he  was  careful  to  have  their  education  aiwayi 
conducted  by  men  eminent  for  knowledge  and  virtue.  When  compelled 
by  business  to  be  absent  from  home,  he  maintained  a  daily  intercourse  bj 
letter  w  ith  all  his  children,  receiving  from  them  an  account  of  every  step 
in  their  progress,  and  giving  them,  in  return,  such  instructions  as  seemed 
most  requisite  to  their  improvement.  With  their  tutors  also  he  maintained 
a  corrcsjKindence  equally  regular;  and  while  he  expressed  his  obligation! 
to  them  for  cultivating  the  abilities  of  his  children,  he  besought  them  al¬ 
ways  to  recollect  that  learning  is  only  valuable  as  subservient  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life,  and  the  improvement  of  the  heart.  With  regard  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  in  particular,  he  entreated  that  every  appearance  o?  ostentation  and 
vanity  might  be  checked  ;  and  that  their  superior  knowledge  might  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  that  humility  which  is  among  the  first  of  fem2e  vlrtud, 
or  to  produce  a  pedantry  which  is  no  less  intolerable  than  ignorance. 
Their  knowledge,  he  felt  assured,  would,  as  it  extended,  teach  them  rather 
to  be  humble  tlian  proud,  since  it  would  shew  them  how  little  they  knew, 
how  much  they  had  to  learn  ;  while  the  refinement  of  their  taste  would 
contribute  to  harmonize  their  affections,  and  shed  a  more  exquisite  gentle¬ 
ness  over  their  manners.  The  effects  resulting  from  this  assiduous  atten¬ 
tion  soon  became  conspicuous  ;  and  the  school  of  More,  as  it  was  termed, 
attracted  general  admiration,  not  more  from  its  novelty  than  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  its  pupils.*  ‘  In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  More,  their  step  mo¬ 
ther,  a  notable  economist,  by  regularly  distributing  tasks  of  which  she  re¬ 
quired  a  punctual  performance,  took  effectual  prreautioos  that  they  should 
not  remain  unacquainted  with  female  works  and  the  internal  managenteK 
of  a  family.  For  all  these  purposes,  which  together  appear  so  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  industry  of  women,  their  time  was  found  amply  lufHcicott 
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liocf  00  part  of  it  was  wasted  in  idleness  or  trifling  amusements.  Erasmus* 
from  whom  we  derive  these  particulars,  and  who  was  often  an  inmate  of 
that  delightful  society,  greatly  captivated  with  the  easy  manners,  the  ani¬ 
mated  conversation,  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  these  youn^ 
ladies,  could  not  help  owning  himself  a  complete  convert  to  More's  senu- 
menis  of  female  education.  Yet  while  he  admired  their  improvement,  and 
shared  in  the  pleasures  it  diffused,  he  could  not  help  remarking  one  day  to 
his  friend,  how  severe  a  calamity  it  would  be,  if,  by  any  of  those  fatalities 
to  which  the  human  race  is  liable,  such  accomplidied  beings,  whom  he  had 
10  painfully  and  successfully  laboured  to  improve,  should  happen  to  be 
witched  away.  “  If  they  are  to  die,”  replied  More,  without  hesitation, 

«  1  would  rather  have  them  die  well  informed  than  ignorant.” 

‘  Much  of  the  happiness  of  More’s  family,  of  its  perpetual  good-hu¬ 
mour  and  unbroken  harmony,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  peculiar  feli¬ 
city  of  temper.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Roper,  who  lived  in  his  house  for 
ilxteen  years,  assures  us,  that,  during  all  that  period,  his  countenance  was 
never  seen  clouded  nor  his  voice  altered  with  anger.  While  he  received 
the  most  unpleasant  accidents,  if  unavoidable,  with .  the  same  appaamt 
complacency  as  though  it  had  not  occasioned  him  a  momentiry  uneasiness, 
hit  reproofs  of  negligence  or  misconduct  were  either  very  innocent  raillery, 
or  mild,  though  serious  admonition.  This  tranquillity  and  kindiH'Ss  of 
temper  diffusing  itself  over  his  family,  every  thing  there  was  conducted 
with  gentleness,  and  the  loud  language  of  anger  and  reproach  altogether 
haDished.  As  any  trifling  quarrel,  which  happened  accidentally  to  arise, 
was,  by  a  general  interference,  immediately  adjusted,  an  easy  task  among 
per^ns  so  much  habituated  to  mutual  kindness  and  forbearance,  none  of 
those  little  sources  of  bad  humour  which  often  destroy  the  peace  of  fa¬ 
milies  more  than  circumstances  of  a  more  serious  nature,  were  suffered  to 
ranlde  and  breed  new  dissentions.’  pp.  30— fil*. 

One  of  the  offices  in  which  the  talents  and  courage  of  More 
were  displayed,  was  that  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Among  many  curious  incidents  which  must  have  be¬ 
fallen  him,  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  in  such  a  parliament 
and  such  a  reign,  was  an  amusing  rencontre  with  Wolsey. 

‘  The  king,  reduced  by  his  extravagance  to  great  straits,  having  de¬ 
manded  a  large  supply,  Wolsey,  who  knew  that  the  Commons,  though 
abundantly  compliant  in  almost  every  other  respect,  were  often  very  deter- 
mined  in  their  refusal  of  money,  especially  when  they  did  not  approve  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  expended,  resolved,  in  hopes  of  overawing  the 
members,  to  be  present  at  the  moving  of  the  question.  With  this  view  he 
ffpiired  in  state  to  the  house  ;  and  having  shewn,  in  a  solemn  speech,  the 
“fccisiiy  of  the  supply,  concluded  with  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
the  king’s  demand.  The  house,  however,  irritated  at  this  extraordinary 
•irctch  ot  power,  and  resolved  not  to  be  thus  deprived  of  their  right  of 
driiberaiion,  received  his  commands  in  profound  silence ;  and  though  he 
•JCcessively  addressed  himself  to  each  of  the  most  considerable  members, 
'>oneof  them  could  be  induced  to  reply.  Enraged  at  this  treatment, 
^hich  appeared  to  him  contemptuous,  he  told  them  that  the  obstinacy  of 
silence  was  certainly  astonishing,  unless,  perhaps,  their  custom  was  to 
’n^ly  oaly  by  tlieir  speaker  ;  in  which  case  he  now  made  the  tame  demand 
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to  him  tihVh  he  hat?  ala*ady  made  to  the  \vhole  house.  More,  deilroui 
rather  to  elude  this  ins*  lent  requisition,  than  to  urg^  matters  to  an  exfre. 
n»ity  ajKilorited,  with  great  apparent  rc\  erence,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
memlxTs,  abashed  as  they  must  hv  by  the  presence  of  so  noble  ai.d  extra- 
oiilinai^'  a  j«ersonagc.  He  shewed  tl’at  to  return  an  answer  to  hU 
jesty’s  message  by  any  other  persons,  hov  great  soever,  than  some  of  their 
own  mem  hots,  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  house  ;  and 
he  con^lud^'l^  by  humbly  declaring  that,  though  ail  the  membiTs  had  cn- 
misted  him  with  their  voices,  yet  unless  they  could  also  put  their  several 
judgments  into  his  head,  he  alone  was  not  able,  m  so  weighty  a  mitier, 
to  make  a  proper  iwly  to  his  Grace,  'i  bis  evasive  answer  only  irritating 
the  haughty  cardinal  still  more,  he  hastily  rose  up,  and  in  great  wrath 
quitted  the  house.*  p. 

It  would  have  constituted  no  ordinury  fame  for  a  high  chan¬ 
cellor  of  those  tinu's  to  have  niainiained  the  nol)»e  impar- 
tialiiy  alone  of  More  ;  hut  his  generous  mind  introduced  not 
less  l)encvnlence  than  justice  into  the  discharge  of  the  office. 

•  T  he  Inflexible  Integrty  and  disintcR'stedness  of  More  became  pro¬ 
verbial,  for  while  he  would  allow  none  ot  hin  friends,  or  the  officers  of  hit 
court,  to  oppress  the  suitors  by  nceiving  presents,  no  hopes  or  fears, or 
even  the  aflections  of  kindred  or  friendship  were  ever  known  to  bias  hit 
judgiiieni.  An  ins  ance  is  mentioned  in  which  he  made  a  decree  c.irectly 
against  one  of  his  sons-in-htw.  who,  tinsting  to  the  partiality  of  so  near  a 
relative  had  refused  to  submit  his  cause  to  arbitration  Another  of  his  sens- 
in  law  having,  between  jest  and  earnest,  complained  that  he  did  not  allow 
his  friends  to  make  any  profit  under  him  ;  not  that  he.  for  his  pait,  v'ould 
be  guilty  of  pel  v»i  ting  justice,  but  that  be  saw'  no  ham  in  receiving  a  small 
present  lor  •  peaking  in  behalf  of  suitors;  More  applauded  the  scrujiuloni- 
revs  of  bis  i  onscience,  ar.vl  told  him  that  he  sliould  endeavour  to  provide 
for  hint  otfeiwlse  ;  for  this  one  tiling  1  assure  thee.”  said  he.  “  that  if 
the  jXo  i\  H  will  call  for  junice  .it  my  hands,  i ven  though  t  were  my  father, 
whom  I  love  so  dc.ulj,  stood  on  one  side,  and  the  devil,  w  horn  I  hate  ex¬ 
tremely,  stood  on  tbe  other,  Ids  cause  U'ing  just,  the  devil  of  me  should 
Iris  due.*’  “  Tor  your  sakv he  w  uld  say  to  his  children,  “  1  will 
do  justice  to  all  men,  and  J*.  ave  you  a  blessing.’  p.  (>7. 

‘  Resolved  th.it  no  man  nvIio  lidd  l)een  wronged  should  have  to  purchase 
justice,  ai.d  tlrat  the  poor  an<l  iiclpless,  who  stm>d  most  in  need  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law's,  should  not  be  dtoaiided  of  ihu::r  liglits,  he  took  pre- 
lautions  that  every  one  should  have  direct  and  immediate  access  to  hit 
court,  but  in  pioportion  as  a  suitor  w  as  |>t‘<‘rtT,  meaner  or  more  unprotected# 
f.e  was  recei\t'd  witli  more  affability,  his  business he.ud  with  n>ore  attention, 
and  dispatched  with  more  readi.  ess.  j'.w'are  howiver,  that  even  thii 
dt-mtanoui  was  noienougii  to  ensure  justice  to  ail,  th.at  the  cXpence  of  so¬ 
licitors. ind  the  necessary  writings,  as  w’cli  the  regular  fer'S  of  office  ftv- 
cuenily  deter  led  men  from  prosecutin^'  a  just  claim  ;  and  that  the  stiitf 
:r:  fortnj  ^uiuf.eris^  which  had  lately  bei n  granted,  were  but  very  lamely 
st  jqKuif  d ;  it\...s  his  general  cuflti  m  to  i-\t  every  afternoon  in  his  open 
ball,  w lure  every  i*nc*  who  lud  .iny  suit  to  prefer  was  allowed  to  come 
vithou:  any  foimor  writing  whatever,  and  explain  his  clairD^  lo  perw®* 
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Alihouph  he  thus  brought  on  himself  a  load  of  causes,  which  he  might 
hare  avoided  by  rendering  his  court  more  diihcult  of  access,  such  was  hit- 
iodefitigable  diligence,  that  he  proceeded  rapidly  even  in  clearing  away 
tbc  arrears  of  his  predecessors.  Though  on  his  first  appointment  to  the 
chancellorship*  he  had  found  his  court  encumbered  by  a  vast  accumulation 
of iui(s,  some  of  which  had  been  there  marly  twenty  years;  yet  he  had 
only  held  the  oflice  two  years,  when,  on  determining  a  certain  cauK‘,  and 
Cilling  for  the  next  to  he  heard,  he  was  answered  that  there  was  not 
one  more  depending.  This  circumstance,  which  had  perhaps  never 
occuned  before  since  the  institution  of  the  court,  he  caused  to  be  entered 
on  lecord.*  p*  t)o. 

fTo  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number,  J 

Art.  II.  l^r.  Middleton’s  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article^  apfilied  to  the 
Criticism  and  Illustration  of  the  Ne*w  TestamerJ, 

(  Concluiied  from  p,  7^0.  J 

'THK  extent  to  which  we  have  already-  carried  our  statement 
^  of  Dr.  MiiUllelon’s  principles,  rcHjuircs  us  to  contract  the 
account  we  arc  to  give  of  their  application  within  nartovt 
limits. 

The  Second  Part  of  his  elaborate  work  consists  of  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Doctrine,  establislicd  and  elucidated  in  the 
iirst,  to  the  most  valuable  jof  all  purposes,  the  Illustration  of 
the  New  'restament.  'Fhe  intelligent  public  will  not  need 
lobe  iiLstructed,  that  Scholia^  many  of  wliich  are  large  Disser¬ 
tations,  by  a  Critic  like  Dr.  M.  on  mure  than  seven  hundred 
passages  of  the  Christian  oracles,  must  be  a  treasure  of  sin¬ 
gular  worth.  So  extensive  is  the  scope  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  that  the  author  judged  it  necessary  to  make  an  a])ology 
for  oiuittiiig  to  print  tltc  Text  along  witli  the  notes.  “The 
SecDiul  Part,”  lie  says,  “  accompanied  throughout  by  the 
(ireek  I’ext,  would  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament :  I  thouglit  it  better,  however,  to 
trust  to  tlie  hope,  that  they,  who  were  really  interested  in  the 
would  have  the  Greek  Testament  lying  open  before 
tlicnj,  iIkpi  to  increase  the  hulk  of  the  work  f)y  an  appendage, 
''kicli  might  justly  he  condemned  as  of  no  real  use.”  Pref. 

P.  XX. 

All  that  w'c  projiose  is  to  make  a  few’  extracts,  as  a  specimeu 
of  the  benefits  which  arc  here  conferred  on  Critical  Tlieolory. 

On  M  Htt.  i.  18.  we  iind  a  Note,  which,  from  its  length, 
he  called  a  Diatrihe^  on  the  meanings  of  in  the 

T;  and,  from  its  imj)oitance,  we  are  induced  to  insert  it. 

‘  K«c  TTffiuxh;  *ayiV.  IVaiefeldy  both  in  his  St.  Matthew ^  and  lo 
Arty  Test.  179.5,  translates  a  holy  Spirit.”  There  is  reason  to 
tliat  he  laid  some  stress  on  the  absence  of  the  Article;  for  1  have 
observed  that  he  generally  in  such  cases  adheres  to  the  letter  of  the 
^‘ginal ;  wlicucc  it  is  plain,  Uut  he  did  not  advert  to  the  anomaly  noticed 
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in  tlie  Preliminary  Inquiry,  Chap.  vi.  ^  1.  In  whatever  manner  we  trV 
to  render  this  passage*  it  is  certain  that  the  absence  of  the  Article  afters 
Preposition  does  not  affect  the  definiteness  of  the  sense.  Since,  however, 
the  phrases  and  Tvitipa  ayio?,  both  w'ith  and  without  the  Article^ 

are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  N.  T.,  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place 
to  inquire  generally  into  the  meanings  which  they  bear,  and  especially  on 
what  occasions  the  Article  is  taken  or  rejected. 

‘  I.  The  primitive  signification  of  xytvfjLX  is  Breath  or  wind :  ih  which 
senses,  however,  it  is  not  often  found  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  sense  of  breath 
frvftua  takes  or  rejects  the  Article,  as  the  circumstance  may  require.  Thus, 
Matt,  xxvii.  50.  TO  irvti;V«>  his  breath  or  life ;  Part  h  Chap.  iii. 

^ect.  1.  §  4.;  but  Apoc.  xiii.  l5.  we  have  to  give  life, 

where  to  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  sense  :  for  that,  which  was  pot. 
sessed  already,  could  not  now  first  be  given.  In  the  meaning  of  mnd 
we  find,  John  iii.  8.  to  frtivuc$  -rvir,  ortf  6tXo  *.  where  the  Article  ii 
requisite  by  Part  I.  Chap.  iii.  Sect,  1.  f  5. 

‘II.  Hence  we  pass  by  an  easy  transition  to  Tvii/fxXy  the  intellectual  or 
spiritual  part  of  man,  as  opposed  to  his  carnal  part.  Thus,  7r»ii//^*is  fre¬ 
quently  contmdistinguished  from  In  this  sense  also  it  may  be  used 

either  definitely  or  indefinitely  :  examples  of  each  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel . 

‘  HI.  A  third  meaning  arises  by  abstracting  the  spiritual  principle  from 
the  body  or  matter,  with  which  in  man  it  is  associated  ;  hence  is  deduced 
the  idea  ot  the  immaterial  agents,  whom  we  denominate  Spirits,  Thui 
Luke  xxiv.  89.  vy^v^ct,  Kal  oj-iV  hk  John  iv.  24,  0  6ioj. 

Act.  xxiii.  9.  xtivfjLa  n  uyytXo^.  The  xvtvfjio^x,  also  of  the  Demoniacs 
are  to  be  classed  under  this  head.  It  is  evident  that  the  wordj  in  this  ac* 
ceptation,  must  admit  lx)th  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  sense. 

‘  IV.  But  the  word  is  used  in  a  sense  not  differing  from  the 

former,  except  that  it  is  here  employed  naT*  denote  the  Great 

and  Pre-eminent  Spirit,  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity:  and  in  this  ac¬ 
ceptation,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  or  xvtv/jix  xytot  is  never 

anaithrous;  except,  indeed,  incases,  where  other  terms  confessedly  the 
most  definite  lose  the  Article,  from  some  cause  alledged  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  lollowing  p<ige8y  as  the 
passages  occur,  that  such  is  the  practice  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  The 
addition  of  to  serves  only  to  ascertain  to  w  hat  class  of  Spirits, , 

whether  good  or  evil,  this  pre-eminent  Spirit  is  affirmed  to  belong. 
—It  may  here  be  briefly  noticed,  that  in  the  passages,  which,  from  their 
ascribing  personal  acts  to  the  ctytov,  are  usually  adduced  to  prove 

the  Personality  of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  the  words  -r»  v}*x  and  ay^ot 

’invariably  have  the  Article.  Si^e  particularly  Mark  i  10.  Luke  iii  22. 
John  i.  82.  Acts  i.  16.  and  xx.  28.  Lphes.  iv  20.  Mark  xiii.  11. 
Acts  X.  9.  and  xxviii.  25.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Ileb  iii  7  &c. — The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious  ;  for  there  being  but  one  Holy  Spirit,  he  could  not  be 
spoken  of  indefinitely.  In  Matt,  also  xxviii.  19.  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
associated  with  the  Lather  and  the  Son,  the  re.ading  is  rn  xyiy  rr^nua^o^. 

‘  V.Thefiltli  sense  of  mtCfxa  is  easily  deducible  from  the  fourth  ;  being 
here  not  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  his  injlucnce  or  of.eration :  the 
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addition  of  Aytoi  is  explicable  as  before.  And  in  this  meaning  a  remarkable 
difference  may  be  observed  with  respert  to  the  Artic’e.  Though  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself  be  but  one,  his  influences  and  operations  may  be  many  : 
hence  and  Hyiot  are  in  this  sense  always  anarthrous^  the  case 

of  rffitwfd  mmtion  or  other  reference  being  of  course  excepted.  The 
expressions  of  being  “  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost/*  “  receiving  the 
Holy  Ghost,**  “  the  Holy  Ghost  being  upon  one,**  d:c.  justify  this  obser¬ 
vation. 

*  VI.  The  last  meaning,  or  rather  class  of  meanings,  for  they  are 
several,  comprises  whatever  is  deducible  from  the  last  acceptation,  being 
not  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  but  the  effects  of  them :  under  which 
head  we  may  range  wtvfM  in  the  senses  of  dit/tosUton^  character^  faiths 
virtuff  religion,  &c.  and  also  whenever  it  is  used  to  signify  evil  propen¬ 
sities  or  desires,  with  this  difference  only,  that  these  latter  must  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  Kvil  Spirit.  In  all  these 
senses  the  Article  is  inserted  or  omitted  according  to  the  circumstances. 

*  Now  if  we  put  together  the  consequences  of  what  has  been  shewn 

under  the  fourth  and  ffth  heads,  we  shall  perceive  the  futility  of  pre¬ 
tending  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  as  some  aver,  merely  an  influence ;  the 
Sacred  Writers  have  clearly  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  analogy 
of  language  distinguished  the  influence  from  the  Person  of  the  Spirit,  la 
like  manner  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  deducible  by  comparing 
the  third  and  fourth  heads  :  fur  if  the  passages  adduced  under 

the  third  mean  a  spiritual  agent,  to  Trytu.ua,  in  the  places  referred  to 
under  the  fourth^  where  tliere  Is  no  renewed  mention,  nor  any  other  possible 
interpretation  of  the  Article,  but  the  use  of  it  xxt*  can  mean  only 

the  one  spiritual  agent  of  acknowledged  and  pre*eminent  dignity.  But 
the  personality  of  Tyiw/uiat  under  the  third  head  cannot  be  disputed,  unless 
by  those  who  would  controvert  the  personality  of  6  Wio^ :  tlie  personality, 
therefore,  of  to  wtvfjiot  used  kat  ™^8t  be  conceded. 

*  I  have  thus,  at  some  length,  examined  the  senses  of  the  word 

in  the  first  passage  in  which  it  occurs,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  result  of 
my  observation  at  a  single  view ;  so  that  in  the  sequel  1  need  only  to  refer 
to  what  has  been  here  advanced. — With  respect  to  the  place  in  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  which  has  given  rise  to  this  note,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  incon- 
^tably  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  personal  acceptation  is  here  meant ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Preposition  (See  Part  I.  Chap.  vi.  §  I.)  may  hav  •  oe- 
•asioned  the  omission  of  the  Articles  ;  and  this  happens  in  some  other 
places  also,  from  the  same  cause.  However,  Mr.  Wakefield's  translation, 
^hich  implies  a  plurality  of  Holy  Spirits,  the  ordinary  Ministers  of  Al- 
^ghty  Providence,  is  irreconcileable  with  the  phraseology  of  the  N.  T. 
m  which  T»iu|buxT»  dy^x  are  not  once  mentioned.  UosenmuHer't  (See 
Scholia  in  N.  T.  1789)  “  per  omnipotenturm  aivinam'*  is  lest  liable  to 
objection.* 

Dr.  M.’  s  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  as  a 
translator  and  a  critic,  will  appear  from  the  following  passages. 
They  excite  afresh  our  concern,  that  the  conduct  of  that  just! j 
lamented,  hut  precipitate  and  partial,  scholar,  was  not  regu¬ 
lated  hv  the  luJicious advice  he  received  (we  belicvo  from  Dr 
VoL.  IV.  9  U 
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niiriic}  )  when  his  ungoverneil  ec^otism  led  him  to  assail  Mi. 
IVrson  : — that  he  would  observe  more  accuracy  of  investi« 
Ration,  and  less  acrimony  of*  expression,  in  his  philologictl 
resoarohes  so  that  we  mip^ht  “  he  enabled  to  bestow  those 
commendations  on  his  learned  labours,  to  which  our  respect 
for  his  erndition  would  readily  incline  ns  iounsh  them  entitled^ 

‘  Hcb.  vi.  12.  Ta;  lrxyyi\lx^.  Mr.  Wakefield  thinks  it  “  not  impro¬ 
bable,  tliat  we  should  read  rUf  for  and  obaerves,  that  «  so  several  of 
the  ancient  Translators  appear  to  have  read.  The  Participle/*  he  adds, 
“  is  used  as  a  Substantive,  as  often.** — Wh.at  is  to  be  gained  by  thii 
emendation,  he  does  not  even  hint :  the  word  lvxyyi\ix  is  as  frequently 
used  in  the  Plural  as  in  the  Singular ;  and  as  to  the  remark,  that  Participles 
arc  often  used  as  Substantives,  if  he  mean  that  oi 
iT^yy  iX/xf  would  be  tolerable  Greek,  I  apprehend  that  he  is  mistaken. 

The  Creator  of  all  things”  may  in  Greek  be  expressed  by  o  Tot^trx;  ri 
rdiia  ;  but  he,  who  should  write  rxf  ra»Ia»,  would  do  little  honour  to  his 
teacher.  Yet  on  some  points  Mr.  Wakefield  is  extremely  fastidious. 
Thus  he  complains  th.it  the  usual  rendering  of  the  7th  verse  of  this 
Chapter  is  “  unintelligible  and  .absurd,’'  and  he  would  therefore  join 
xvo  TH  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  with  which  stands 

near  the  beginning.  He  then  refers  us  to  Acts  xlv.  17  ;  Zeeh.  x.  1.  and 
to  a  few  passages  of  the  Classics,  which  represent  rain  as  coming  from 
Godt  though  not  to  a  quarter  of  those,  which  ascertain  the  same  undisputed 
fact.  If  this  and  some  others  of  his  Notes  were  not  written  with  the  in* 
tention  of  making  criticism  ridiculous,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  to  their 
Author  any  thing  like  an  adequate  motive  :  compared  w’ith  them  tht 
yir^hut  restauraius  of  Martinus  Scriblrrus  scarcely  maintains  its  pif. 
eminence.* 

Gn  the  readiuiX  of  some  high  authorities,  (the  Clermont  MS. 
and  many  itiferior ;  the  Vulgate,  Slavonic,  and  Coptic  Ver¬ 
sions,  ike.)  ‘ay/cv  for  ’aiavKv,  in  Hch.  ix,  14.  Dr.  M.  writes  : 

*  Mr.  Wakefield  would  not  admit  either  epithet.  He  translates,  “  whs 
offered  himself  with  a  spotless  mind  unto  God,”  and  in  bis  Note  hi 
observes,  “  Trttvfxxroi  a/^4^0/’  I  suppose  to  be  an  error  of  thi 

press)  “more  literally,  spotless  in  his  mind/’  adding  that  the  ./Etbiopic 
has  no  epithet  to  Thus  this  single  Version,  whenever  it  cao 

be  nude  subservient  to  the  puipose  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  phraif» 
is  to  bt*  paramount  to  all  other  authorities.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Wake* 
field’s  affection  for  the  ylLihiopic  would  not  have  increased  on  a  rooit 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  On  one  occasion  at  least  on  Eph.  v.  5.) 
he  was  by  this  very  Version  deserted  at  his  utmost  need,”  and  that  too 
at  the  moment,  when  it  was  practising  on  his  credulity  by  insidious  o&f* 
of  support.  And  how  far,  in  the  pn.v'ent  instance,  does  it  succour  him 
in  his  distress  ?  Not,  as  I  suspect,  in  the  smallest  degree :  for  the  Latin, 
which  from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek,  c.an  here  hardly  be  incorrect,^ 
“  (pti  obtulit  srifisum  firr  Sfiintum  Deo  absque  macula  the  whole  of  which 
amounts  to  nothing  more,  than  tliat  this  Translator  has  said  “  the  Spirit, 
ancaoing  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  which  nothing  is  more  conuw^o.  Or  wo«W 
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Ur.  W.  reodcr  **  ^er  Splrittm  ahsqmt  macula^*  by  sftotUss  ia  kU  minJ  f  it 
will  bear  this  translation,  just  as  well  as  does  the  Greek  :  for  supposing 
rftvf^aro^  to  be  tlie  true  reading,  and  conceding  to  Mr.  W.  the  pri* 
vilege  of  forcing  out  of  its  place,  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  phrase 

similar  to  ^vit/jLiaro;  a/xw/Aov,  spotless  in  his  mind?  When  Christ  is 
said  to  be  troubled  in  his  mind  or  spirit,  we  read,  John,  xiii.  21.  *ira(a;^4 
ryrfiv/^u  :  and  **  the  humble  in  spirit**  are  called  (Matt.  v.  3.) 
ri  ntvfMariy  not  Jia'  ‘7r>*i//x«To,'. — The  reading  dytn  the  same  Writer  thinks 
**  is  not  amiss,”  meaning  with  a  holq  mind ;  but  here  again  we  have  to 
Krk  for  authorities,  wbicn  may  justify  t.uch  a  translation.  It  is  painful  to 
behold  a  man,  whose  general  character  and  conduct  betrayed  no  want  o( 
pride,  thus  condescenaing  to  subterfuge  after  subterfuge,  and  ready  to 
submit  to  any  expedient,  however  humiliating,  if  it  promised  but  for  a  mo- 
raent  to  aid  the  cause,  which  he  had  at  heart.  icai  Tlxffminf 

was  the  Motto,  which  Mr.  Wakefield  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
portrait ;  in  the  exercise  of  the  latter  of  these  he  yielded  to  no  controul ; 
It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  his  adherence  to  the  former  had  been 
equally  unshaken.  Candour,  indeed,  requires  us  to  iimmte  to  ignorance, 
that  which  cannot  be  proved  to  originate  in  malice.  i  here  is,  however, 
in  the  ignorance  of  this  writer,  if  so  we  must  regard  it,  the  consistency, 
which  usually  marks  design  :  his  ignorance  uniformly  operates  to  a  given 
(tid :  and  if  this  be  the  ground,  on  which  his  advocates  shall  choose  to 
defend  his  integrity,  they  must  concede  that  his  learning  was  prodigiously 
overrated,  and  must  assign  him  a  place  among  scholars  of  far  more  moileit 
pretensions.*  pp.  601 — &)3. 

A fihr  res,  non  me  rebus  subjun^ere,**  is  as  much  the  principle  of  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  W.  as  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristippus.*  p.  606. 

Oa  a  proposal  which  has  frequently  hec^  made,  of  j'Cvising 
the  authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  we  have  the  follow* 
iiig  judicious  observation,  suggested  hy  the  use  of  the  Article, 
Luke  xii.  54,  t»i»  ^ 

*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  Revision  would  be  extremely  imperfect, 
or  indeed  would  be  nearly  useless,  if  it  were  to  overlook  minute  circum- 
Wnces,  such  as  that  before  us.  It  is  in  niceties  of  this  sort  nrincipally 
that  our  Eng.  Translation  admits  improvement :  its  general  ndelitv  hat 
opver  been  questioned  ;  and  its  style,  notwithstanding  the  captious  objec- 
tJons  of  Dr.  Sqmonds,  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing,  which  might 
^  expected  from  the  finical  and  perverted  taste  of  our  own  age.  It  if 
•mple ;  it  is  harmonious ;  it  is  energetic ;  and,  which  is  of  no  small 
•wportance,  use  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred.* 
p- 

The  memorable  words  of  the  apostle  Thomas,  on  acknow- 
ledging  the  overpowering  evidence  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection, 

I  ilnis  illustrated, 

I  ‘  John  XX.  28.  o  v  6'^?  r*'-  It  might  be  suppose^ 

the  former  Pronoun  and  the  latter  ArLicle  should  here  have  bee® 
t'Jtiitted  in  conformity  with  Part  I.  Chap  iii.  Sect.  iv.  ^  2.  It  must  1^ 
^alcsitd  U^t  this  would  have  been  the  usual  Greek  torm :  but  in  thit 
.  3 
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instance  the  Greek  idiom  seems  to  have  given  way  to  the  Hebrew,  or 
Syro-Chaldaic :  in  those  languages  the  Affix  must  be  subjoined  to  both 
Nouns ;  for  if  it  be  added  only  t»>  the  latter,  it  will  not  comprehend  the 
Noun  preceding.  Thus  we  read  Psalm  v.  3.  0^0,  and  Ps.  xxxv, 

‘23.  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasoHablc  to  suppose,  that  as  the  expret* 

sion  of  St.  Thomas  was  so  R*markablc,  the  Evangelist  might  wish  to 
record  it  with  the  utmost  exactness..  This  he  has  had  done  ;  for  supposing 
the  exclamation  to  have  been  (allowing  for  the  difference  of  dialect) 

*n ’JiH,  or  as  the  Syriac  W’rsion  has  it  oyiOjthe  Greeli 

translation  Is  die  closest  possible.  The  two  passages  above  cited  from  the 
Psalms,  the  LXX  have  rendered  respectively  by  *o  xal  o  Gi^ 

and  0  Sio;  kx\  b  :  in  both  which  instances,  as  well 

as  in  the  present  and  many  others,  the  Nominative  with  the  Article  pre- 
fixed  is  used  for  the  Vocative. — It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  I  do 
not  understand  die  words  of  Thomas  in  the  way  of  assertion,  as  some 
have  done,  by  supjiosing  an  Ellipsis  of  :  of  such  an  Ellipsis  I  have  not 
noticed  any  example.  But  though  the  words  seem  to  have  lx?en  spoken  by 
way  of  exclamation,  this  exclamation  is  not  to  be  construed  into  a  niercex* 
pression  of  astonishment.  Michoflis  has  justly  observed,  that  if  Thomas  had 
spoken  OVrmrtw,(he  might  have  added,  English,  French,  or  Italian)  it  might 
have  Iven  contended  with  some  degree  of  pliusibility,  that  “  my  Lord 
and  my  God’*  was  only  an  irreverent  ejaculation.  But  that  Jewish 
astonishment  was  thus  expressed,  is  wholly  without  proof  or  support 
Add  to  this,  that  the  words  are  introduced  with  iZtiv  aurjj,  i.  e.  to  Chriitj 
but  a  mere  ejacukition,  such  as  that  here  supjiosed,  is  rather  an  appeal 
to  Heaven.  But  our  Saviour’s  renly,  makes  it  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
words  of  Thomas,  though  in  the  form  of  an  e.xclamation,  amount  toacon* 
fession  of  faith,  and  were  equivalent  to  a  direct  assertion  of  our  Saviour’i 
Divinity.  Christ  commends  Thomas’s  acknowledgment,  while  he  coo« 
demns  the  tardiness  with  which  it  is  made :  but  to  what  did  this  acknow- 
ledgment  amount?  That  Christ  was  x%\  SwV — It  is  true  that 

attempts  have  been  made  to  lessen  the  value  of  this  recognition.  Thui 
Strirtust  in  a  p.ussagc  cited  by  Wet.  remarks  that  Thomas  did  not  call 
Christ  to  which  the  Affix  is  never  applied.  This  objection  hso 

frivolous,  that  I  should  not  have  thouglit  it  worth  notice,  but  for  the 
•anction,  whicli  may  seem  to  have  been  thus  given  it :  for  just  as  well 
might  it  be  urged  that  the  God  invoked  by  Christ  w  as  not  the  true  God, 
fcince  Christ,  Slatt.  xxvii.  4().  and  Mark  xv.  34.  exclaims  “  my  God, 
my  Goil  yet  was  It  ever  doubted,  wdiether  Jesus  in  these  wordi 
addri'ssed  Jehovah  ?  The  s;ime  address  is  common  also  in  the  LXX 
and  is  incapable  of  U'ing  otherwise  understood,  than  in  the  obvious  aod 
4'Ommon  way.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  bias  of  WebteiBi 
mind  inclined  him  to  countenance  such  absuidity.* 


\\h‘  shall  now  solicit  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  Dr.  M.'s  Note  on  F'pli.  w5,  one  of  the  passages  be¬ 
fore  adverted  to,  under  the  Hide  for  .Attributives  assumed  of 
(be  same  siibiect.  The  whole,  note  is  too  lone:  for  us  to 
insert. 

*  The  unknown  writer,  already  noticed  on  Matt.  xi.  1 1 .  contends, 
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^  X#iro<  being  an  epithet,  the  expression  is  harsh  and  intolerable  ;  and  that 
he  must  be  a  nide  W  riter,  who  should  say,  “  The  anointed  and  God,**p.  74. 
Rude  he  would  be  indeed  :  but  this  is  not  similar  to  the  Greek,  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  not  to  have  been  so  represented  ;  and  yet  this  very  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  is  made  to  be  the  ground-work  of  the  Writer’s  whole  fabric.  Without 
deigning  to  inquire  whether  the  Greek  and  Kngllsh  Articles  have  any  and 
whit  degree  of  analogy,  he  sets  out  with  the  bold  assertion,  that  the  rule  laid 
down  by  his  Opponent,  and  by  all  Antiquity,  “  may  be  tried  just  as  •well 
in  English  as  in  Greek.  Now  in  English,**  he  says,  we  have  such 
phrases  as  the  King  and  Queen,  the  HusKind  and  Wife,  &c.  &c.  which 
cannot  be  understood  of  the  same  person.**  And  hence  he  concludes 
that  Mr,  Sharp  and  all  the  Gr.  Fathers,  who  according  to  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  support  Mr.  Sharp’s  interpretation,  must  be  wrong.  If  it  be  so, 
for  Mr.  Sharp’s  error  1  cannot  pretend  to  account ;  but  that  of  the  Fa. 
thers  should  thus  appear  to  have  arisen  frooi  their  ignorance  of  English. 

*  A  mind  accustomed  to  any  thing  like  proof  would  have  shrunk  from 
luch  temerity.  It  rni^ht  have  been  thought  of  some  importance  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  Greek  criticism,  to  have  ascertained  the  practice  of  the  Greek 
writers  in  cases  precisely  parallel :  it  mt^ht  have  been  a  consequence  of  this 
examination  to  have  investigated  the  ground  of  an  usage,  which  in  tlie 
Greek  writers  both  profane  and  sacred  was  found  to  prevail  universally  : 
the  result  of  this  inquiry  might  have  induced  at  least  a  suspicion,  tliat  tiie 
Greek  idiom  in  some  respeas  differed  from  our  own  ;  and  on  a  subject  of 
a  very  serious  nature,  which  after  all  could  be  decided  only  by  learning 
and  calm  discussion,  it  might  have  been  deemed  neiilier  necessary  nor 
decent  to  catch  at  the  applause  of  illiterate  UnlK-iieveis  by  .attempting  to 
raise  a  laugh.  On  all  these  points,  however,  the  Unknown  IVriter  thought 
differently  from  persons  accustomed  to  soIxt  and  grave  deliberation  :  at 
the  outset  he  is  satisfied  with  a  mis-statement  of  the  question,  and  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  triumph  in  the  consequences  — 'Fhe  truth  is,  that  the 
Article  of  our  language  not  being  a  i’ronoun  has  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  propcT  rendering  of  x*l  ^tS  is  not 

“  of  the  anointed  and  God,”  but  “  of  Him,  (being,  or)  who  is,  tlic  Christ 
and  God  ;**  in  which,  I  believe,  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  the 
“  rudeness”  of  tlie  burlesque  translation,  nor  to  the  vulgarity  of  such 
phrases  .is  •*  the  King  and  Quc'cn.**  Of  the  objection,  tliat 
b  an  e/Met,  I  do  not  see  the  drift :  for  epitliets,  being  descriptive  of 
arc  more  especially  and  strictly  subject  to  the  rule ;  though  epi¬ 
thets  in  many  instances,  as  in  {ivo,*,  See.  and  in  this  also,  become  Sub- 
iUntives ;  and  to  them  this  Writer,  being  ignorant  of  the  principle^  on 
v^hich  the  rule  is  founded,  seems  to  have  supposed  it  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  apply.  But  it  is  the  strange  infelicity  of  the  Vnknotvn 
Controversialist^  that  when  he  would  reason,  which  rarely  happens,  he  can 
only  cavil. 

*  The  same  truth  is  evinced  by  the  examination  of  the  Greek  Father? 
•0  ably  executed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  who  affirms  “  we  shall  have  the 
consolation  to  find,  that  no  other  interpretation  than  yours  i  Mr.  Sharp’s) 
was  ever  heard  in  all  the  Greek  churches  p.  2().  He  then  adduces, 
iniong  other  examples,  some  very  decisive  passages  from  Chrysost.  Cyril 
Alex,  and  Theodoret,  in  which  tliis  very  text  is  cited  with  the  common 
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Trinitarian  texts,  John  i.  1  ;  Rom.  ix.  5.  I  hcse  passages,  indeed,  tlie 
Unkno'um  IVriitr  would  evade,  by  saying,  that  the  arguments  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  arc  a  deduction  from  the  unity  of  dominion  ;  meaning,  I  suppose,  that 
Christ  and  God  are  no  otlurwise  one,  than  as  they  jointly  reign  over  one 
kingdom.  Hut  here  again  is  the  mischief  of  not  inquiring  into  the  firiif 
ciple  of  the  rule,  which  does  and  must  apply  |>erpctually  in  cases,  where  a 
reference  to  community  of  dominion  cannot  be  supposed.  Almost  every 
chapter  in  the  N.  1'.  contains  some  exemplificntion  of  the  rule  in  question, 
with  which,  therelore,  tlie  Sacred  \\  riters  were  well  acquainted,  and  must 
have  supposed  their  Readers  to  have  been  acquainted  also  ;  and  if  in  Titus 
ii.  13.  they  did  not  mean  to  identify  the  Great  God  and  the  Saviour,  they 
expressed  themst  lves  in  a  manner,  which  they  well  knew  would  mislead 
their  Readers,  and  to  mislead  must  have  been  their  object ;  so  absurd  are 
the  conclusions,  to  which  tlie  sulxterhiges  and  conjectures  of  this  Writer 
inevitably  conduct  us.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Theodoret’s  ex¬ 
planation  oi  Titus  ii.  13.  introduces  the  present  text  as  a  similar  piissage*— 
Mr.  Wordsworth  avers  (p.  132  )  “  1  have  observed  more,  1  am  persuaded, 
than  a  thousand  instances  of  the  form  I  xal  (Eph.  v.  5.)  some 

hundreds  of  instances  of  o  Gfo;  xjI  (Tit.  ii.  l3.)  and  not 

fewer  than  several  thousands  of  the  form  o  koi\  (2Pet.i.  1.) 

wliilc  in  no  single  case  have  I  seen,  where  the  sense  could  be  determined, 
any  one  of  them  usi*d,  but  only  of  one  ptTson.*’ 

‘  The  Syriac  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  method,  generally  ap¬ 
plicable, of  expa'ssing  the  idiom  noticed  in  Part  I.  Chap,  iii.  Sect.  iv.  ^  2.— 
In  tlie  present  text  at  least  I  suspect  that  the  Synac  is  ambiguous  :  others, 
perhaps,  may  detect  some  distinction,  which  has  escaped  niy  notice. 

‘  In  examining  the  Coptic,  1  bi'lieve,  we  shall  be  more  successful. 
This  language  has  Aiticics,  both  determinate  and  indeterminate :  they 
seem  not  to  be  employed  to  mark  the  difference  distinguishable  in  the 
usage,  which  wc  are  now  considering:  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Coptic 
has  a  Canon,  wlvch  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  one.  In  that  language 
there  are  two  Copulatives,  ouoh  and  nem  :  the  latter,  indeed,  is  a 
Preposition  corresponding  with  the  Heb.  Dp  or  Greek  ^ixdi :  but  it  if 
.also  commonly  employed,  where  the  Greek  h.«8  xa/  I  have  observed, 
however,  that  these  Copulatives  arc  not  used  indiscriminately :  where 
the  Translator  understood  two  Attributives  of  the  same  person,  x«l 
is  always,  I  think,  renderetl  by  ouoh  ;  where  of  different  persons^  as  in 
O  X*;  o  by  NFM.  A  single  example  will  illnstrate 

my  meaning :  the  I  ranslator  read  ver.  20.  of  the  present  chapter  it 
6>o^A7i  rZ’  Kv^Ih  ru2»  'Ir'S  ‘i'**  “rS  QiS  x»I  his  Version  if 

NFM  T«  ffZ  OUOH  7^  TaT^or.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  have  hert 
*  Coptic  Canon  equivalent  to  the  (ireck  one,  what  is  the  result?  It  if» 
that  of  Mr.  Sh.irp’s  seven  texts  (for  at  Acts  xx.  28.  the  Copt,  read 
the  present  was  understood  of  two  persons  contrary  to  the  iotef- 
prct.ition  of  the  (ircelc  Fatliers :  the  three  next,  viz.  2  The<s.  i.  12.; 
1  l  ira*  ▼.  21.;  and  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  also  of  two  persons  :  but  there  the 
Fathers  are  silent :  l  itui  ii.  13.  and  2  Fct.  i.  1.  were  interpreted  of  OftC 
j)crson  :  and  Jude  4-.  where,  however,  the  Copt,  did  not  read  is  ex¬ 

pressed,  as  in  the  Syriac,  by  apportion. 
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•  For  Arable  and  iEthiopic  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  assistance 

of  Mr.  Wakefield.  His  rendering  of  this  passage  is  very  curious, «  of 
the  anointed  Teacher  of  iiod.”  He  observes  in  hii  Note,  that  t!ie 
Arabic  and  ^Ethiopic  Verss.  omit  Ka*,  and  he  refers  us  in  behalf  of  the 
phr  ise  «  anointed  of  God*’  to  Luke  il.  2(>.  and  ix.  2().  On  examining  the 
places  I  find  o  Xfirc^  Xvfm  and  o  TOY  :  both  of  which  accord 

with  the  Greek  usage  ;  see  on  Luke  i.  15.  ;  but  where  are  we  to  look  for 
0  Xfirof  OfS  ?  L  is  somewhat  singular,  tliat  a  man,  who  had  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  lite  to  Philolo^,  who  had  translated  the  N.  T.  and  who 
had  written  the  SUva  Critiai  in  illustration  of  it,  should  not  have  known  thsi 
0  X^»rof  is  not  Greek.  But  the  Arab,  and  aEthiop.  Verss.  says  Mr. 
W.  omit  %xi  :  was  he,  then,  to  learn  Greek  from  Arabs  and  iEthiopiant^ 
when  they  presented  him  with  a  construction ‘founded  on  a  solecism  ?  But» 
after  all,  how  docs  it  appear  that  they  omitted  xai  ?  I  suspect,  from  the 
known  analogy  of  the  Oriental  languages,  that  neither  the  Ar;6ic  nor 
the  iEthiopic  'franslator  meant  to  indicate,  what  Mr.  Wak(  field's  rendering 
implies,  that  was  wanting  in  the  copies,  which  they  rcspectivdy  used  i 
for  I  know  that  in  the  Peshito  o  Oioj  xal  rrarij^  is  frequently,  though  not 
always,  rendered  by  “  God  the  Father  I  think  it  probable,  dicrcfore, 
that  the  Arab,  and  iEthiopic  Translators  have  here  employed  the  same 
method  of  expressing  identity. — On  turning  to  Bode't  PseuJoenticay 
which  I  had  not  seen  till  some  part  of  this  work  had  been  printed  off.  1 
found  the  very  same  solution.  It  api)ears,  therefore,  that  the  Arabic 
and  iEthiopic  Translators  did  actually,  understand  this  passage  of  Him, 
who  is  Christ  and  God.'  pp.  .531 — 533. 

To  acquit  oursedves  of  a  promise  in  our  last  number,  wc 
shall  select  two  or  three  samples  of  the  further  castigutioti, 
bestowed  by  Dr.  M.’s  solid  learning  aiul  dignified  .temper,  on 
the  insolent  pretensions  of  thi>  Hippant  Sociniaii,  the  sot  distint 
Gregory  Blunt. 

*  (On  Matt.  xi.  11.)  An  Unknown  JPriter^  who,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
**  Six  more  Letters^*'  has  attacked  Messni.  Sharp  and  VS’ ords worth  on 
their  respective  publications,  and  whose  petulance  is  scarcely  sttrp:t8sed  by 
his  profound  ignorance  of  the  subject,  gravely  challenges  his  readers  (at 
p.2t.)  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  Anicle  was  here  omitted  before 

That  the  reason  will  be  satisfactory,  to  him  at  least,  is  more  than  I  dare 
hope  :  it  is,  that  the  Writer,  or  rather  Translator,  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  understood  Greek  somewhat  better  than  does  the  Author  of  the 
Sin  more  Letters,* 

‘  He  who  is  thus  ignorant  of  ever  y  thing  relating  to  the  point  in  dispute, 
may  with  little  invention  find  questions  to  put  to  his  antagonists.'  p.  27  J . 

‘  (On  2  Thess.  i.  12.)  The  Unknown  IVriterf  already  alluded  to* 
“  prefers  even  to  the  Common  Vers,  a  construction,  which  should  apply 
both  Nouns  to  one  Person,  viz.  not  to  Jesus,  but  to  the  God  of  Jesus  : 
ind  he  is  persuaded  that  the  true  rendering  is  “  by  the  blessing  of 
the  God  of  us  and  Lord  of  Jesus  Christ p.  85.  The  same  writer,  coo- 
siitcnt  in  his  folly,  would  translate  2  Pet.  i.  1.  “  the  Saviour  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

‘  (On  Tit.  ii.  13.)  Tlic  Unknown  here  again  atucks  Mr.  Sharp 
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and  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  but  as  usual  has  proved  only  his  utter  ignorance 
of  the  idiom,  on  which  he  pretends  to  write.  He  Sitys,  p.  88.  “  the 
Article  which  precedes  the  first  Noun,  must  be  supplied  by  Ellipsis 
before  the  second and  on  this  axiom  he  founds  a  sort  of  reductio  ad 
ahiurdum.  But  where  did  he  learn  that  a  second  Article  was  thus  to 
he  supplied  by  Ellipsis  ^  In  such  a  phrase  as  o  a  second 

Article  is  not  to  be  supplied  ;  for  then  it  might  as  well  be  expressed ; 
and  if  it  were  expressed,  o  *0  then  we  should  have 

two  Pronouns,  and  consequently  two  different  Subjects  with  their  distinct 
attributes,  instead  of  one  Subject,  to  whom  two  attributes  are  assumed  to 
b.'long.  This  writer  seems  still  to  have  had  Boating  in  his  mind  his 
English  illustration  of  “  the  King  and  Queen."  See  on  Ephes.  v.  5, 
To  that  tliis  reasoning  may,  for  any  thing  that  I  know,  apply  :  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  idiom  he  might  possibly  have  dis¬ 
covered,  had  he  taken  the  pains  to  inquire.  But  what  absurdities  were 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  philological  discussion  which  sets  out  with  the 
principle,  that  what  is  true  of  one  language  must  be  equally  true  of 
another 

We  need  not  unologize  for  having  made  this  last  part  of 
our  review  an  article  of  extracts.  What  we  have  cited,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  he  more  acceptable  to  our  readers  than  if  we  had 
occupied  any  part  of  the  space  in  disputing  some  of  tlic  author’s 
reasonings,  in  pointing  out  what  might  be  thought  mistakes 
in  applying* his  rules,  or  in  excepting  against  some  of  his 
remarks  as  theologically  faulty.  It  wouhl  have  been  more 
gratifying  to  us,  though  indeed  quite  unnece.ssary,  to  dilate  on 
the  instruction  and  pleasure  which  we  have  in  general  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  perusal  of  these  Annotations.  Rigorously 
dive^ting  ourselvos  of  national  partiality,  and  of  any  other 
feeling  cajiahle  of  iiKlining  our  judgement,  we  regard  Dr. 
IVI ’s  Second  Part  as  a  more  original  and  a  more  serviceable 
accession  to  the  treasures  of  Biblical  Philology,  than  the  con- 
fesseil’y  merilorious  labours  of  Bos,  Eisner,  aiul  Raphelius. 

We  shall  only  add  the  subjeets  of  some  of  the  more  re* 
inarkahle  notes,  most  of  which  are,  indeed,  expanded  to  the 
size  i  f  a  Disquisition  ;  thev  are  subjects,  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  C’bristian  student  is  particularly  due. — On  the 
phnsc,  Sojx  of  Cod  ;  p.  ITL*,  2f>2. — On  the  phrase.  Son  of' 

Man  ;  p.  !i4u, — On  the  punctuation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
(dassics;  p.  2:^3. — On  the  appellative,  Christ;  p.  212. — On 
the  Dales  of  the  Four  Gospels;  p.  28  5— On  Dr,  Herbert 
Marsh’s  Hypothesis  on  the  Origin  of  the  first  Phree  Gospels 
p.  28s. — On  the  use  of  the  words  Lord  and  Cod  in  the  N.  T. 
p.  292- — On  the  epithet,  the  Just  One;  p.  391. — On  the 
reailing  of  Acts  xx.  28. — On  Romans  ix.  5. — On  the  supposed 
lost  F.pistle  to  the  Corinthians;  p,  469. — On  the  Address  of 
llie  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  p.509. — On  Heh.  i.  8.  and  ix.  1. 
4)n  the  ro  *F.N  of  1  .lohn  v.8. — On  the  hvpoihesis  of  a  Hebrew 
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Original  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  p.  664,  670, — And  the  large 
Dissertation,  which  is  thrown  into  an  Appeiulix,  on  tlie  cliarge 
of  latinizing  against  tlie  Codex  Bcztc^  which  Dr.  M.  revives 
and  powerfully  supports. 


Art  HI.  An  Elementary  Course  of  the  Sciences  and  P:,thsoJihf.  Con- 
uined  in  a  Scries  of  l>ecturc8  delivered  by  the  Author  to  his  ow  n  Pupils, 
upon  the  principal  branches  of  Elementii  y  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Astronomy, and  Cosmography.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  Containing  Arith¬ 
metic,  and  the  Elements  of  General  Calculation  ;  Elementiry  Geome¬ 
try,  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  By  J.  B.  Florian-Jolly,  A.  M.  8vo  pp. 
xlviii.  64*8,  23  plates.  Stockdale. 

YJ  FI.ORI AN-JOLLY  is  not  content  with  otTcring  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  as  u  teacher  <>f  the 
ruditne n( s  oi'  mathematics  ;  hut  he  utters  pretty  loud  claims  to 
the  honour  of  being  considered  as  a  reformer  of  education  in 
general,  and  the  inventor  of  a  scheme  for  making  men  wiser 
and  better  by  a  more  pliilosophical  though  not  a  shorter  pro* 
cess  than  any  that  has  been  hitherto  adopted.  He  sets  out  with 
enjoining  his  reader  not  to  “  run  his  eye  cursorily  over  his 
voliinie,”  and  witli  intreating  him  “  not  to  be  discouraged  at 
the  seeming  immensity  of  the  system  until  he  has  rellected 
profouudli/  on  the  Introduction  which  is  printed  with  it.** 
IViili  all  the  docility  peculiar  to  the  critical  order,  we  prepar¬ 
ed  ourselves  for  the  patient  discharge  of  our  functions,  by 
turning  coolly  to  the  author’s  Introduction  ;  where  we  w'erc  a 
little  startled  w  ith  the  appearance  of  an  extra  page  stuck  in, 
a^^recably  to  the  printed  direction,  “  to  face  Introduction,” 
and  containing  tlic  opinions  of  some  of  our  seniors  in  the 
Critical  fraternity.  One  of  them  speaks  of  M.  Florian-Jolly, 
as  “  a  man  of  genius,  and  learning,”  possessing  a  true 
love  and  spirit  of  philosophy,  guided  by  the  laws  of  just  and 
legitiiTiiUe  investitjation.”  Another  savs,  “  with  a  considerable 
wgree  ol  philosophical  precision,  he  lias  traced  out  an  ana¬ 
lytical  arrangement  of  the  sciences,  under  the  three  leading 
heads  of  man  in  iiis  relations  to  natural  beings,  to  bimself, 
and  to  other  men.  Tliis  arrangement  he  has  made  the  basis 
of  a  new  system  of  general  education  which  may  deservedly 
t'laim  the  attention  of  the  public.”  And  a  third  talks  about 
the  Greek  and  Homan  languages,  and  scientific  pursuits,  in  a 
which  we  need  not  quote. 

As  we  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  judging  for  ourselves,  and  have  also  found  retison  to 
Wieve  that  muddy  streams  are  not  always  deep;  we  shall  ven- 
fore,  with  the  greatest  deference  to  these  authorities,  to  sound, 
d  we  can,  to  the  bottom  of  the  author’s  profound  discussions. 
Ana  perhaps  we  shall  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  this  design. 
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}»y  exploring  liis  “  jroniiis  and  learning,”  first,  as  a  metaphu 
siciaii  and  logirian  ;  sorondly,  as  a  theologian ;  and  thirdly, 
as  a  inatlieinatician. 

And  Ist.  for  M.  Florian-Jolly’s  skill  in  “  tracing  arranj^ 
incnis”  and  investigating  the  operations  of  intellect.  We 
fancy  Ills  title  page  exhibits  a  few  unequivocal  tokens  of  whai 
wc  may  expect  to  find  in  the  work  itself.  He  calls  it  a  course 
of  the  sciences  arul  philosophy,  as  if  one  of  these  tenns  did 
not  include  the  other  :  yet  he  means  to  treat  of  the  mntheyngtl^ 
cal  science's  and  natural  philosophy  ;  and  all  the  world  it 
aware  that  the  mixed  mathematical  sciences  constitute  together 
what  is  denoted  by  the  general  term  natui'al  philo.sophy.  la 
this  re>|)ect  the  title  is  eitner  pleonastic  or  nonsensical.  Again, 
Vol.  ?,  its  author  informs  us,  contains  “  Arithmetic  arid  \\\t 
Elements  of  general  calculation.”  Now*,  either  arithmetic 
and  the  elements  of  general  calculation  are  synonyms,  or  they 
are  not.  If  they  are,  the  wonl  arithmetic  alone  conveys  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  idea  the  author  meant  to  express.  If  they  are  not, 
wc  slioiild  conjecture  that  the  rules  of  Algebra  constitute  “  the 
elements  of  general  calculation  yet  this  cannot  he  the 
meaning  of  our  “  just  and  legitimate  investigator,”  for  his 
first  volume  is  devoted  solely  to  arithmetic.  Let  us  now  see 
how  he  “  traces  arrangements”  in  his  Introduction.  Here  he 
professes  to  contemplate  the  threefold  relations  of  man  which 
form  the  basis  of  all  human  know  ledge  ;  these  arc,  1.  The 
relation  of  man  to  natural  beivps,  2.  If/s  relatmi  to  himself. 
If  is  relation  to  other  men.  We  suppose  that  if  any  of  the 
youths  for  w  hom  M.  Florian-Jolly  wTites  were  to  be  asked, 
what  was  the  rt'lation  of  a  man  to  himself,  they  would  say, 
as  soon  as  they  had  done  laughing,  neither  father,  nor  son, 
nor  uiu’lt*,  nor  brother.  And  if  w^e  con  Id  talk  seriously  with 
this  diver  into  the  bathos,  w'e  would  ask  him  whether  the  terra 
relation  did  not  necessarily  imply  at  least  two  ohjects,  to  be 
examined  and  compared  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  snch 
relation.  Again;  are  men  natural  beings?  If  they  are,  what 
ground  is  there  for  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  third 
relations'  It  would  seem  indeed,  that  our  author  often  clistin* 
guishes  where  there  is  no  difTercnce,  and  as  often  confounds 
where  there  is  an  obvious  distinction.  Who,  for  exainplc» 
would  expect  to  hnd  agriculture,  with  minerals,  vegetables 
and  animals,  iiiuler  the  relation  of  man  to  other  men  f 

We  are  told  that  “  the  general  atirihutes  we  remark  in 
cverx-  being  are  quantity,  extension,  and  motion.”  So  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  our  author,  extetision  is  jwf  a  species  of 
quantity  ;  and  impenetrability  (since  it  is  neither  quantity, 
extension,  nor  motion)  is  not  a  property  of  natural  being*- 
Our  author  fhen  Slates  what  appears  to  him  a  merely  hypo* 
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thcrical  case,  say  ing  “  if  it  ^cre  jwssiblc  that  at  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  existence  we  were  posiessod  of  organs  capable 
of  receiving  true  and  exact  sensations,’*  &c.  (here  we  much 
depiotx*  our  ignorance  of  what  he  means  by  true  atui  exact 
jffisdthns,)  our  enquiries  would  be  in  this  order: — Where 
iinl?  Wlio  am  1  ?  What  am  I  here  for?”  Now  such  a  case 
as  this  did  once  occur  ;  and  our  great  epic  poet,  wlio  was  no 
very  contemptible  philosopher,  seems  to  think  that  the  first 
inquiry  the' n  was,  u'ho  am  /?”  After  the  first  instinctive 
gazp,  Adam  is  described  as  saying, 

Mysilf  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey’d,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led  : 

•  But  who  1  was,  or  •where^  or  from  what  caus$ 

Knew  not. 

ililton,  however,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  would  never  have  devised  such  answers  as  our  learned 
author  to  some  of  his  questions  :  thus,  “  What  am  I  here  for  ?” 
Answer :  to  leant  grammar,  eloquence,  poetry,  music,  danc¬ 
ing,  ifcc. !  !  After  such  an  answer,  our  readers  will  not  bd 
surprised  that  M.  Florian-Jolly  not  only  forgets  the  question 
“  From  what  cause,”  but  another  very  momentous  question, 
“  Whither  am  I  going  ?”  This  last  remark  aptly  introduces 
our  specimens, — 

Ilncily,  Of  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  Under 
this  head  he  tells  us,  what  we  should  be  extremely 
pleased  to  find  true,  that  “  Most  youug  persons  are  naturally 
u'dlinclined  :  it  is  to  instil  into  their  breasts  the  /etr  of 
nr/z/r  and  a  spirit  of  religion  ;  they  feel  for  the  pains  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  cannot  think  u'Uhout  horror  of  injlicting 
pain  or  doing  harm  to  others.^^  If  such  be  the  children  our 
author  has  met  with,  the  order  of  nature  must  be  completely 
inverted  in  his  favour,  and  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  Ins 
niaking  a  distinction  between  natural  beings  and  human  crea¬ 
tures.  He  finds  out,  however,  that  “  a  time  comes  when 
those  feelings  are  blunted  by  an  intercourse  with  the  world  ; 
'vhcii  the  virtuous  impressions  of  their  youth  are  overpowered 
hy  growing  passions,  &.c.”  But  he  has  a  remedy  at  hand  ; 
**  the  plan,”  indeed,  as  he  remarks,  “  is  a  vast  one  ;  l)ul  it  is 
in  its  comprehensiveness  that  its  chief  utility  consists.”  Wc 
now  besi'cch  the,  reader  to  prepare  his  mimi  for  the  reception 
of  a  most  important  secret ;  a  secret,  of  which  the  world  could 
never  have  possessed  the  advantage,  bur  by  the  fortunate  in¬ 
tervention  of  a  man  of  genius  and  learning.  “  .Mathematics,” 
our  author,  “  are  not  to  be  studied  as  an  end,  hut  as  a 
mean  ;  as  the  only  triu'  and  solid  basis  for  the  attainment  of  moral 
P^incipU's  !  /”  Again,  again,  we  listen  to  the  dictates  of  oracu- 
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lar  wisJoni  ;  and  disc(»vi*r  that  “  by  learning  mathematics  in 
early  vonih,  it  is  not  intended  we  should  employ  our  riiier 
years  in  algelimical  calenlations,  l)ut  that  we  should  enable 
ourselves  to  read  llucntly  in  the  my.sterious  pages  of  the  hu- 
vmn  heart P  I'o  demonstrate  that  the  gloomy  recesses  oC  a 
depraved  mind  may  be  explored  by  a  (piadratic  equation, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  to  deserve  infinitely  better  of  the  human 
race  than  to  liave  discovered  gravitation  or  disarmed  the  light* 
ning.  ^V'c  will  now  oblige  the  reader  with  only  one  more 
of  me  apophtheghis  of  this  religious  instructor;  it  is  this:— 

“  Obedience  to  the  laws,  observance  of  the  precepts  of  mo¬ 
rality,  and  strictness  in  performing  the  duties  of  religion,  would 
not,  however,  be  altogether  sumcient  to  insure  happiness.*’ 
Granteil  ;  what  then  will  insure  it  ?  “  the  art  of  behaving 
with  propriety  in  the  world,  or  politeness  /”  The  result  of 
all  whicli,  if  we  rightly  understand  this  man  “  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  precision”  is,  that  a  person  of  a  pretty  good  mulcrstanaing 
may  “  insure  happiness”  mathematically,  or,  as  M.  Ozanam 
expressed  it,  leave  “  the  Sorbonne  doctors  to  discuss,  the  pope 
to  decide,  and  himself  go  straight  to  heaven  in  a  perpeiifli- 
ciilar  line  ;”  but  iliat,  slioiiKl  tlie  contents  of  his  cranium  be  loo 
heavy  for  this,  if  he  do  but  fortunately  possess  nimble  feet 
and  elastic  pumps,  lie  may  sneer  at  Euclid  and  Archimedes, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  his  dancing  master  pass  through  a 
complete  “  course  of  religious  instruction.”  But  it  is  more 
than  time  for  us  to  quit  these  staring  absurdities,  and  consider 
our  author’s  merits, 

Illrdly,  As  a  teacher  of  the  rudiments  of  maihemalics.  This 
is  certainly  the  only  department  of  education  which  the  pub- 
licalton  now  before  us  would  lead  us  to  think  he  is  in  any 
degree  (jualified  to  undertake;  and  here  he  niightliavea 
cliancv*  ot  suceess,  if  lie  would  dismount  from  his  metaphysical 
stilts.  He  may  he  allowed  tlic  praise  of  possessing  great  zeal 
fertile  honour  of  his  profe.ssion,  and  a  higli  feeling  of  the 
utility  of  tlie  science  he  teaches.  His  refutation  of  the  opinU 
nions  of  Johnson  and  Knox  relative  to  the  inutility  of  mathe¬ 
matics  as  a  discipline  of  the  understanding,  his  sketch  of  the 
advantages  of  matheuiatical  knowledge  to  females,  his  exa¬ 
mination  ol  the  prejudices  against  learneil  women,  and  his 
strictures  upon  leaching  the  sciences  by  way  of  game,  are  in¬ 
genious  and  in  the  maiti  eoirect  :  and  were  it  not  that,  by 
«i  liopele>s  oiuleavour  at  lino  writing,  he  sometime.s  approaches 
the  confines  ot  miiiiiclligihle  coniusioii  ami  mock  sid)limiiy» 
there  is  a  passage  or  two  on  tliesc  subjects,  that  wc  should  not 
havedisdaiue*!  to  (juote. 

rhe  first  Volume,  setting  r^ide  the  Introduction,  is  appro¬ 
priated  entirely  to  arithmetic.  'Flie  airangemeiit  is  alTccted, 
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and,  "c think,  very  ohjectionahle.  Decimals  are  tauj^ht  iin- 
mediately  after  multiplication  and  dvision  of  intej^vrs;  then 
follow-vulgar  fractious  with  mixed  numbers,  reduction,  ad¬ 
dition,  subtraction,  &c.  of  compounl  numbers,  rules  of  three 
direct,  inverse,  and  compound,  cxtiaction  of  roots,  propor¬ 
tions  and  progressions,  and  logarithms.  .  The  instructions  are 
given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  but  are  in  general  exceedingly 
tedious;  while  the  demonstrations  of  the  rules  are  often  un- 
latislactory.  The  definitions  of  miltiplication  and  division 
arc  by  no  means  scieniilic  and  genenl  :  when  applied  to  pure 
fractions  they  are  quite  elToncou^^  unless  it  be  the  same 
thing  to  augment  and  to  diminisb.  The  directions  given  for 
the  management  of  logarithms  are  tery  defective  :  the  pupil 
is  no  where  taught  how  to  extract  iny  root  of  a  fractional 
quantity  by  means  of  those  useful  numbers.  One  part  of 
M.  Florian -Jolly’s  plan,  however,  deierves  commendation  ;  we 
mean  that  in  which  the  subject  of  each  lecture  is  made  the 
business  of  subsequent  examination  though  too  many  of  his 
questions,  by  including  their  answers,  reminded  us  of  the 
college  tutor’s  mode  of  examining  nmlemen  in  our  youthful 
,  days :  “  Pra^y  my  Lordy  is  mt  figure  the  boundary  of  ex* 
inision 

In  volume  the  second,  the  author  treats  of  plane  geometry 
and  trigonometry  ;  that  is,  he  presen  s  bis  readers  with  some 
useful  propositions  in  each,  but  by  lo  means  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  either  ;  many  very  valuable  theorems  are  no  where  to 
be  found.  Instead  of  teaching  the  science,  our  author  too 
often  gratifies  his  propensity  to  indulge  in  extraneous  remarks, 
by  way  of  displaying  the  universality  of  bis  knowledge.  For 
example,  in  dehning  a  curve,  he  tells  is  of  ‘‘  that  line  in  the 
shape  of  a  corkscrew,  which  is  a  species  of  cycloid,  described 
by  the  moon,  in  turning  round  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
that  she  follows  her  in  her  revolution  round  the  sun  from 
^  which  it  is  plain  that  this  “  man  of  j;enius  and  leaniiiig”  does 
not  know  the  figure  of  the  moon’s  absolute  orbit ;  though 
there  is  no  late  writer  of  any  respectability  on  astronomy, 
who  has  not  shewn  that  the  moon’s  real  path,  instead  of  being 
like  a  corkscrew,  has  7W  point  of  contrary  flexurCy  hut  always 
presents  its  concaiity  towards  the  su'i.  So  admirably  is  thi« 
writer  qualified  to  instruct  his  pupils  hi  “  astronomy  !” 

M.  F'lorian-Jolly  commences  his  sixrh  lecture  on  geometry, 
by  shewing  the  “  Use  of  triangles  ii  measuring  surfaces 
and  this  he  accomplishes  in  a  very  orij;inal  way,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  they  are  of  7W  use  at  ally  and  after  stating 
the  proper  requisites  for  a  measuring  unit  of  surfaccts,  assuring 
tis  that  “  the  perfect  square  is  the  only  figure  possessed  of 
thojie  requisites.”  This,  we  conceive,  is  a  tolerable  speci- 
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men  of  “  a  considerable  decjree  of  pbilosopliical  precision.** 
We  ohserse,  also,  that  tk  author  has  no  where  pointed  ont 
how  to  find  t Ik*  area  of  a  triain^le.  The  last  two  lectures  are 
on  the  snh’iect  of  plane  trij^onometry  ;  a  subject,  which  is 
liere  treated  very  ditfiisely  but  neither  fully  nor  perspicuously. 
I'he  author  tells  ns  that  “  three,  at  least,  of  tlie  six  pam 
w  hich  compose  a  triangle  diould  he  known,  in  order  to  find  the 
others;  and  those  three  puts  eu^ht  to  he  either  two  sides  ani 
one  angle ^  or  two  angles  ani  one  side^  I'his  is  not  correct,  and 
alx)Ut  ten  pages  farther  th«  author  contradicts  it,  by  remarking 
that  when  “  the  three  sius  of  a  triangle  arc  given,  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  value  of  eacn  of  its  three  angles.” 
He  concludes  with  expitiating  upon  the  utility  of  recti, 
lineal  trigonometry,  especially  in  astronomy,  geography,  and 
the  use  of  the  globes :  seeming  to  be  perfectly  unconscious 
that  sphtrical  trigonometiy  (of  which  he  does  not  treat),  in. 
stead  of  plane  trigonoinary,  is  that  which  has  principally  as¬ 
sisted  in  those  departments  of  science.  Indeed  he  frequently 
appears  to  have  the*  most  :onfused  notions  of  tlie  mutual  coiv- 
iiection  of  dirterent  briiiches  of  mathematics.  Thus,  he 
sagely  remarks  that  algebra  and  its  application  to  geometry 
are  of'  no  use  but  tu  siicl  as  wish  to  dive  jnofonndly  into  the 
sc'iciiccs,”  at  the  same  tine  that  he  tells  us  “  the  principles  of 
algebra”  are  essential  to  he  demonstration  of  “  the  conic  sec¬ 
tion  of  w  liich  atHrmaUons,  one  contradicts  the  other,  and 
botli  are  untrue. 

Had  Mr.F.  presented  lis  work  to  the  public  un garnished  with 
eulogitims  which  he  mist  know  to  he  misapplied,  we  should 
have  barely  withheld  lur  commendation,  and  have  suffered 
it  to  be  decenilv  bnrifd  in  that  oblivion  whicli  is  the  daily 
fate  of  such  imbecile  uid  imperfect  productions.  But  when 
S4)ine  of  tliose  who  haw*  long  taken  upon  them  to  direct  the 
public  choice,  cither  from  ignoranee,  idleness,  or  interest, 
give  him  sanction  and  popularity  by  their  praise,  and  when 
tlie  uiithor  himself  is  imltlicate  enough  to  insert  their  absurdi- 
tit*s  into  his  book,  we  'eel  it  a  duty  we  owe  the  public  to 
coiitrihiite  our  feeble  efforts  to  prevent  or  dissipate  the  delu¬ 
sion.  We  are  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  childish  pa- 
ra<lox  ;  iH»r  can  we  permit  that  a  man  whose  talents  and  ac- 
ouisiiions  appear  to  ns  rather  below  mediocrity  than  above  it,* 
destitute  of  ta^e,  with  but  little  knowledge,  and,  as  we 
should  conjecture, with  less  experience,  should  he  palmed  upon 
the  world,  as  a  person  of*  “  genius  and  learning,”  “  a  just 
and  legitimate  investigator,”  displaying  “  a  considerable  de* 
gree  of  pliilosophical  precision,”  and  qualified  to  operatf 
“  a  fundamental  change  in  llie  general  mode  of  education.’* 
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fft  rV.  Thf  Ltff  ofThuanus^  with  some  Account  of  his  Writinrs,  and 
I  a  Translation  of  the  Preface  to  his  History.  By  the  ReT.  J.  CoUinson, 
M.  A.  of  Queen’s  Collejire  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  467.  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 
Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

TV  onler  to  render  the  account  of  an  individual  generally  in- 
^  teresting,  a  few  things  are  obviously  requisite.  Our  admi¬ 
ration  is  naturally  called  forth,  when  we  contemplate  great 
and  cxti-aordinary  qualities  of  mind.  Intrepidity  in  danger,  a 
spirit  of  heroic  enternrize,  sagacity  in  forming  great  designs, 
with  promptness  and  anility  in  executing  them,  are  features  of 
I  character  which  are  sure  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
With  less  admiration  perhaps,  though  with  more  applau.se,  we 
fiewthe  extraordinary  exercise  of  those  dispositions,  which  de¬ 
pend  not  in  so  great  a  degree  on  natural  constitution  and 
more  on  choice  and  predetermination.  Of  this  kind  are  dif¬ 
fusive  benevolence,  a  disregard  of  private  interest,  steady  and 
inflexible  adherence  to  approved  principles  in  defiance  of 
promises,  threats,  torture  and  death.  We  are  also  much 
pleased  with  the  accounts  of  those  who  are  called  the  wits  of 
the  age.  There  is  mucli  delight  to  he  found  in  penetrating 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  recesses  of  the  mind  which  has  en¬ 
lightened  the  world  hy  its  discoveries,  astonished  us  by  thd 
sublimity  of  its  conceptions,  or  amusiKl  ns  with  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  thought.  And  where  these  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  are  wanting,  entertainment  may  sometimes  he  found 
;  ID  the  unusual  incidents  and  vicissitudes,  which  throw  an 
agreeable  diversity  over  the  lives  of  some  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  passed  undistinguished  among  the  crowd. 
The  history  of  kings  and  statesmen  is  generally  read  with 
much  eagerness ;  because  their  actions  commonly  affect  the 
welfare  of  a  people,  and  extend  in  their  consequences  to 
I  distant  posterity.  When  they  move,  it  is  with  such  a  mo¬ 
mentum,  that  hy  a  little  distortion  of  meaning  we  might  ap- 
^  ply  to  them  what  was  said  of  another  character  in  high 
rule,  “  Earth  trembled  as  he  strode.”  In  short,  if  men  are 
conspicuous  for  grand  and  slrikhig  features  of  character,  if 
their  lives  have  been  chequered  with  unusual  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  or  if  they  have  moved  in  a  sphere  where  their  conduct 
has  administered  to  the  happiness  or  sealed  the  misery  of 
multitudes ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  biographer,  and  not  of  the 
•object,  when  the  public  refuse  their  attention  or  withhold 
^  their  applause.  There  liave  been  a  few  characters  in  the 
tide  of  times,  “  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vaslo,”  who  have  com¬ 
bined  in  grand  assemblage  all  the  qualities  suited  to  elevate, 
•••otiish,  amuse,  and  inform.  Such  materials  for  biography 
not  often  to  be  had  ;  and  indeed  much  less  is  sufficient  to 
interest  and  to  impart  instruction  and  pleasure. 
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Soiiiftliinp;  rxtraortliiiary,  however,  is  absolutely  necesstrv. 
It*  the  luiiuls  ot*  those,  whose  character  a  writer  uiuiertakes  to 
delineate,  be  iast  in  a  coniinon  mould,  and  are  undislio. 
^uisbed  by  remarkable  (|iialities  natural  or  ac(|nired  ;  if  no 
uinisiial  occurrences  variegate  the  blank  tenor  of  their  lives^ 
but  i*aeh  day  dully  took  its  turn  and  was  forgotten  ;  if  dq 
great  advantage  or  mischief  to  others  attended  their  conduct; 
by  labouring  to  <lraw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  so  dr\ 
and  barren  a  chronicle  of  days,  weeks,  and  years,  he  perfornii 
a  snpcrdiious  and  ridiculous  task.  With  these  roHexions,  h-c 
shall  proceed  to  consider  whether  the  life  of  l)e  Thou  affords 
such  materials,  as  justify  tlie  hope  that  an  account  of  it  would 
be  generally  interesting  ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  state  our 
opinion  ot  the  marmer  in  which  Mr.  Collinson  has  performed 
tiie  duty  of  a  biographer. 

James  Augustus  Thuanus,  or  He  Thou,  was  horn  at  Paris, 
Oct.  9,  15.53.  His  family  was  respectable,  and  his  grandfather 
and  father  successively  fdled  the  office  of  first  President  o{ 
the  Parliament,  which  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  pro- 
fession  of  tlie  law.  He  was  sent  when  a  youth  to  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  College;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  entered  on 
the  study  of  the  law  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Cnjacius.  He  says  of  himself  that  ho 

*  j>088csscd  greater  love  of  learning  than  strength  of  genius  or  me* 
mory  ;  and  profited  more  by  cultivating  the  society  of  eminent  men,  th» 
by  any  application  of  his  own,  the  fitiguc  of  which  his  constitution  could 
not  bear.  He  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  liberty,  particularly  in  his  ita* 
dies ;  and  being  left,  as  it  were,  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  dlscretios, 
marked  out  a  pl.in  of  conduct  for  himself.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to 
be  admitted  to  the  company  of  celebrated  literary  characters  ;  and  haring 
seen  Turnebus*  a  little  before  his  death,  the  impression  made  uponhii 
imagination  was  so  lively,  that  the  image  of  this  great  man  appeal^  coo* 
tiniully  in  his  dreams.’ 

Several  men  of  great  mental  powers,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
among  the  nnmhcr,  have  told  the  world  that  they  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  abilities  superior  to  those  of  other  men  ;  but  as  we  are  n« 
hound  to  believe  them,  in  tlie  face  of  so  much  evidence  to 
the  contrary  as  their  works  snppl}’,  \vc  are  disposed  to  chargf 
sucli  declarations  to  the  modesty  of  the  speaker.  But  the 
memoirs  of  I)c  Thou,  written  by  himself,  leave  us  no  doubt 
that  he  always  spoke  of  his  own  qualities  to  the  very  extent  of 
their  value;  and  we  may  therefore  accept  his  formal  resign^ 
tion  of  any  credit  for  singular  strength  of  genius  or  memory. 
He  was  soon  after  recalled  by  his  father  to  Paris, 

*  A  man  of  consummate  erudition,  and  equal  modesty.  See 
viigoc’s  Estay  on  Pedants,  to  w  hom  he  brings  Tui  oebus  ai  a  cofiuatt* 
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«  Which  city,  at  that  time  resounded  with  preparations  for  the  nup* 
ll^li  of  t’lc  younij  kin^  of  Navarre,  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to 
Charles  IX.  King  of  France.  Thuanus,  with  some  difficulty,  gained 
admisiJon  to  the  ceremony,  and  took  particular  notice  of  the  celebrated 
Coligni,  chief  of  the  Protesunt  party,  and  who,'  hot  many  days  after 
wounded  by  a  concealed  assassin.  This  occurrence  first  interrupted 
the  public  .tranouillity ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  six  days  after  the 
nuptials,  ensueci  the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Of  this 
transaction,  Thuanus  expresses  his  decided  detestation,  and  defends  hit 
opinion  against  the  pawailing  arguments  of  the  time,*by  the  example  of 
his  father,  an  acknowledged  Catholic,  whom  he  considers  an  unexception* 
able  guide  in  all  political  and  religious  concerns,  and  who  applied  to 
that  d.iy  these  verses  of  Statius : 

r.xc’d.it  ilia  dies  sevo,  nec  postcra  credant 
Sjccula ;  nos  certe  taceamus,  ct  ob.nta  multi 
Nocte  tegi  nostrx  patiamur  crimina  gentis. 

May  that  foul  day  be  blotted  In  time’s  flight,- 
And* buried  in  tli*  oblivious  gloom  of  night; 

will  at  least  forbear  the  deed  to  name, 

Nor  let  posterity  believe  our  shame. 

As  he  went  to  mass,  for  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place 
that  year  on  a  Sunday,  he  was  forced  to  behold  some  of  the  mangled 
bodies,  and  “  to  suppress  his  tears,  which  even  •  the  slaughter  of  beasts 
would  have  excited  in  one  of  his  tender  disposition,”  he  retired  from  the 
lumuh  to  a  house  of  liis  brother  Christopher’s,  pear  Montmartre,  from 
which  place  the  body  of  Coligni,  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  was  discernible. 
“  Having  lately  seen  that  victorious  general  crowned  with  honor  and 
triumph,  he  was  induced  to  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  si* 
lently  to  adore  the  wonderful  judgments  of  God,  which  continually  re¬ 
mind  man  of  his  frail  and  perishable  state.”  pp.  9— li. 

As  lie  was  iiiteiuled  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  ho  re* 
sided  at  Piiris  for  many  years  with  the  Bishop  of  Chartres 
hU  uncle.  Here  he  began  to  collect  his  library  afterwards 
so  celebrated,  and  to  form  the  plan  of  iiis  great  historical 
work.  HivS  residence  with  his  undo  was  sometimes  interrupted 
by  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  in  the  train 
of  some  minister  from  the  court.  •  ' 

In  1578  he  was  chosen  counsellor  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
in  Paris,  and  some  time  after  appointed  to  a  commission  for  ad« 
niinistering  justice  in  Guieunc.  His  next  determination  was 
to  resign  his  church  preferment,  and  solicit  the  place  of  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Requests,  which  he  obtained.  When  he  was  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  the  resolution  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  matliematics,  of  which  he  was  before  ignorant, 
And  read  through  F.uclid  with  Proclus’s  commentaries.  After 
pnsking  throush  the  situation  of  King’s  Advocate  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  he  I’residentof  the  Parliament.  The  impediments  to 
his  man  lagc,  arising  from  his  former  profession,  being  removed 
Vo^.  IV.  3X 
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bv  an  application  to  the  Kcclcsiastical  Court,  lie  was  united  to 
Mary  ne  Barbanson,  who  havinjr  been  a  Protestant  confessed 
her  heresy,  and  obtained  absolution  for  the  crime  from  the  vi. 
car  genera!  of  Pjtris.  At  this  period  the  factions  in  France 
came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  De  Tfiou  w’as  employed  by 
Iltnrj  to  make  a  tour  through  several  provinces  to  ascertain 
the  streugtli  of  the  royal  c^iuse.  But  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  (iiiiso  rendered  the  King  so  obnoxious  to  the  Le^ue, 
that  his  adherents  were  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  Delliou 
was  compelled  to  tnivel  in  disguise.  It  was  partly  owin?  to 
him  that  Henry  was  induced  to  make  proposals  to  the  King 
of  Navarre  to  unite  their  forces  agairist  the  common  enemy. 
Soon  after  tlic  poignard  of  James  (Meincnt  had  placed  Henry 
IV.  on  the  throTic  of  France,  De  Thou  presented  himself  to 
his  new  sovereign,  who  received  him  graciously,  and  freely 
expressed  his  intentions  and  feelings  respecting  religion.  The 
alternative  whether  he  should  give  u])  a  throne  or  his  pro- 
testant  prineiples,  was  a  test  which  proved  too  severe  for  the 
victorious  Ihuiry : 

“  In  religion,  h?  professed  himself  an  enemy  to  all  animosity,  and  a 
friend  to  Chriitian  charity ;  but  with  R’spcct  to  the  different  tenets  ol 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  he  would  not  be  found  obstinate  in  shutting 
his  ears  to  better  instruction  than  he  had  hitherto  received.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  not  to  be 'compelled  on  this  point;  and  he  wished  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  so  great  importance  that  not  himself  alone,  but  many  others  might  be 
benefited.  For  this  reason  he  inclined  to  hope  a  general,  or  even  oation- 
J  council,  or  at  least  a  conference  might  be  instituted.  In  tlic  mean 
lime,  the  force,  which  he  deprecated  in  nis  own  person,  he  would  offer  to 
none  ;  but  would  religiously  uphold  the  Catholic  faith,  defend  tliose  who 
differed  from  its  persuasion,  and  provide  as  much  as  In  him  lay,  in  all 
cases,  for  the  safety  and  tianquillity  of  the  realm.  This,  and  much  more, 
tile  prince  said  with  an  impressive  eliK^uence,  natural  to  him,  and  with 
tears :  which  marks  of  feeling  proved  that  he  spoke  the  real  scotiments  of 
his  heart.’’ 

'File  troubles  of  France  having  subsided,  De  Tiiou  ap* 
plied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  coinpihuion  of  his  history  ; 
though  with  some  inierruptions  from  liis  public  situation. 
He  afterwards  accejrted  the  olHce  of  temporal  father  and  pro- 
ti'ctor  of  tile  order  of  St.  Francis  tiiroiighout  the  kingdom  of 
France.  In  a  few  years  he  began  the  publication  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  wlikh  met  witli  a  flattering  reception,  except  among  tlk5 
bigoted  champions  of  the  Romish  absurdities,  on  whicn  the 
auUior,  though  a  Catholic,  had  desr^uted  with  some  freedom* 
Henry  IV^  thought  proper  to  pay  so  much  regard  to  thcau- 
th*)rLtv  of  the  pope,  as  to  behave  with  coldness  to  tlie  author  i 
the  latter  part  of  whose  life  was  embittered  by  opposition  and 
male  vole  nee.  from  various  quarters.  Tlie  last  public  act  of 
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l)e  T1k)u  was  tlie  execution  of  a  commission  in*  concert  with 
ethers,  tor  composing  the  tiisturlmnccs  which  broke  out,  upon 
ihe  maladministration  of  Mary  cie  Medicis  in  the  minority  of 
of  Louis  Xlit.  He  died  May  liU?. 

Our  readers  must  have  observed  from  this  relation,  that 
there  arc  no  superlatively  (^rand  and  striking  qualities  in  the 
character  of  De  Thou.  He  obtains,  it  is  true,  situations  of 
trust  and  importance,  but  Ills  family  connexions  |>aved  the 
Hay  for  his  advancement.  He  goes  regularly  from  one  place 
of  honour  to  another^  iu  the  due  routine  of  court  preferment. 
Here  is  no  struggling  with  formidable  difHculties ;  no  resolute 
endurance  of  adverse  circumstances,  no  singular  display  of 
readiness  and  courage  in*  the  lenmval  of  obstacles,  few  inte¬ 
resting  conjunctures,  hair  breadth 'scapes,  and  unexpected  vi« 
cissitudes.  The  historical  work,  which  lias  permauated  the 
name  of  De  Thou,  is  so  little  read,  and  so  likely  from  its  hulk, 
the  narrow  period  w  hich  it  embraces,  and  the  language  in  whit^b 
it  is  written,  to  suffer  the  same  neglect  in  future,  that  much 
public  curiosity  respecting  the  author’s  life  cannot  he  excited 
exclusively  by  this  production.  He  is  not  one  of  those  men 
whose  birth  place  we  view  as  consecrated  ground,  and  are  in¬ 
debted  to  any  one  for  telling  us  where  they  ate  and  drank  and 
dept  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  life  of  this  historian 
h  adapted  to  awaken  interest,  if  employed  as.  a  vehicle  fot' 
communicating  political  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  state 
and  progress  of  literature.  He  was  in  office  during  the  event¬ 
ful  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  IV.  of  France;  and  in  pursuing 
ihe  narrative  of  his  life,  it  is  proper  to  present  the  reader 
with  interesting  views  of  national  proceedings  highly  singular 
wul  momentous.  He  w’as  intimate  witli  the  most  learned  men  of 
liisage,  whose  fame  has  been  announced  to  us  from  our  earli¬ 
est  years,  under  the  most  magnificent  titles  which  succeeding 
Philologists,  Annotators,  and  Bibliographers  could  find  or  form. 
And  while  scholiasts  are  so  pnxligal  of  the  high  sounding  ap- 
I  pdlations  of  “  clarissimi,”  and  “  eruditissmi,”  but  invidiously 
‘Icny  any  farther  information,  the  juvenile  inquirer  will  feel 
hiaself  much  accommodated  by  a  performance  which  sup- 
this  deficiency.  And  it  must  he  confessed,  that  such  wore 
^  literary  atchievements  of  the  srlrolars  of  the  fifteenth  and 
“xtceiuh  centuries;  such  the  enthusiasm,  diligence,-  and 
l^rseverance  with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  their  scien- 
^dic  pursuits  ;  that  a  iK*arer  inspection  of  their  characters  ra- 
^^r  heightens  than  lessens  the  youthful  wonder  raised  by 
^  splendid  praises  of  their  encomiasts,  and  affords  muen  . 
P^wure  to  every  mind  which  takes  a  concern  in  the  cause  oi 
Neither  are  the  moral  qualilic*s  of  De  Thou  nn- 
®tthy  Qjjj.  attention.  Though  a  papist  in  a  time  of  acri- 
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iTionioiis  hi^otrv,  hr  was  conspiciions  for  lihoraiitv  of  sm. 
timrnt,  and  zeal  tor  toleration  ;  nay  he  went  so  far  as  to  bear 
public  testimony  against  many  of  the  absurdities  and  atroci. 
ties  of  the  Popish  church.  He  deserves  admiration  for  the 
probity  attd  steadinc’^s  with  which  lie  discharged  the  duties  be- 
longing  to  the  offices  which  he  fdlcd  ;  and  his  example  may 
serve  to  minister  a  little  self  condemnation  to  those,  who  de¬ 
fend  a  mitigated  state  morality,  and  plead  the  difficultiei 
and  allurements  of  a  public  situation  as  an  excuse  for  their 
delinfiuencies. 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  deem  the  choice  of  De  Tliou, 
as  a  subject  of  biograpliy,  a  ban  one  ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
consider  what  degree  of  praise  or  censure  is  due  to  Mr.  C. 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  design.  Here  we 
confess  we  cannot  speak  with  equal  comineiuiation.  In  pro¬ 
nouncing  an  eulogv  upon  aiuhors,  we  con(*ci\e  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  bare  assertion  of  the  panegyrist,  atid  are  not 
scrupulously  anxious  to  have  twerv  srnU’nee  made  out  to 
a  demonstration.  Hut  when  we  denonnee  condemnation,  tbc 
case  is  difVctvnt;  they  require  ns  to  shew  cause,  and  will  nor  let 
Its  give  up  the  rt'ins  of  critical  severity  to  oiir  own  imagini- 
tion,  nor  Ire  displeased  “  we  know  not  why,  and  care  not 
wherefore.'*  Our  first  objtu'iiori  is,  that  this  work  lias  loo 
much  the  air  of  a  translation.  l>v  far  the  greater  part  is i 
mere  version  of  the' niemoirs  which  I)e  'riuui  has  left  of' his 
own  eliaracier.  This  eirenmsianee  necessarilv  afteets  the  style. 
For  though  Mr.  C.  rises  for  the  nuKt  yant  above  the  servile 
Stiffness,  the  obsemitv  anil  inch  ganre,  which  immemorial  cos- 
tom  has  allowed  by  public  snlh  nn  ee  to  translators  ;  it  would 
be*  tlattery  in  ns  to  say’  that  we  do  not  feel  the  want  of  ihit 
easy  freedom  and  independence  of  expression,  and  tliat  eir* 
bellislmient  of  natural  imagery,  wbii  h  belong  to  an  origiiul 
composition.  If  the  work  had  been  advertisrd  as  a  translutior, 
we  should  have  been  prepared  for  this  defect ;  but  enterinj 
\i|>on  the  perusiil,  as  we  did,  with  different  expectations, 
inns»  complain  of  onr  disappointment. 

'Hic  view  of  public  affairs  presented  to  the  reader  in  tk 
coirr-e  of  this  work,  is  imperfect  and  siipt.M'ficial  ;  while’ayi' 
frety  of  niirui'e  and  nninteresiing  eiremnstanees  respcctn*? 
De  'Flion  are  detailed  with  a  most  fatiguing  accuracy.  If  the 
historian  bapjiens  himself  to  ho  busily  engaged  in  some  pfh* 
be  transaction,  we  are  favoured  with  a  lrai»slal€Hi  ak'Coiintof  tt* 
hill  if  he  is  travelling  over  frightful  mountains, or  pirkit’i 
shells  and  pebbles  on  the  sea  coast  wiili  a  friend,  like  Lfl*®* 
and  Seipio/*  w'o  may  gness  at  tlie  interesting  revolutions 
acting  at  I'aiis  and  in  other  part  ,  of  France,  or  we  may  If 
ihem  in  .'^uliy,  Mezerai,  or  Davila,  or  other  histories  of  tb* 
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^rioJ,  for  any  provis’ron  which  Mr.  C.  has  made  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  or  inform  the  ignorance  of  the  reader.  The  bad  ef- 
fid  of  this  is,  that  in  some  of  tlie  most  important  coniuncturea 
of  I)e  I'lion’s  life,  we  are  not  able,  unassisted  by  other  docu* 
njciits,  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  reason,  the  propriety,  or 
aisdoiii  of  his  proceedings,  and  must  he  at  a  loss  to  anpre* 
ciaie  liis  character,  and  perceive  the  justice  of  thehiglieu- 
comi inns  w’ licit  are  bestowed  upon  his  jndeement  and  pena<# 
tration.  We  do  not  mean  to  Insinuate  that  nothing  is  said 
about  piiolic  alfairs  or  public  characters;  but  transactions  arc 
passed  o-  er  in  silence,  or  but  sliglitly  mentioned,  which 
ought  to  have  been  descrihed  or  illustrated  ;  and  explanations 
are  withheld  which  would  have  lent  an  agreeable  light  to  many 
passages  of  the  work.  ^ 

Th  *  literary  information  is  dealt  out  with  an  equally  sparing 
band.  The  mind  is  entertained  with  no  lucid  views  of  the 
sure  of  science.  Though  noiliing  ptnhaps  hinds  down  the 
itteiuioa  more  ftrmly,  or  furnishes  a  more  delightful  repast 
for  the  fancy,  than  conti'inplaiing  the  gradual  advanceuient 
of  the  human  intellect,  the  proirress  of  speculative  truth,  and* 
the  improvement  of  taste  ;  yet  Mr.  C.  has  availed  himself  but 
in  a  very  low  degree  of  this  oppoitunity,  which  his  under.* 
taking  ceriainly  presents,  of  gratifying  his  rea(*er.  Some  men 
of  a  studious  cast  are  nowand  then  introduced  upon  the  stage, 
but  a  tor  delivering  a  soecch  in  the  shape  of  a  flattering  letter 
to  l)e  Tluui,  tiiey  comin»)nly  vanish  away.  The  partiality  of 
Mr.  C.  for  the  suliject  of  his  memoirs  is  such,  that  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  leave  him  f  >r  a  moment.  We  expecttfvl,  it  must  be 
owne  I,  that  On  Idion  should  occupy  the  foreground  of  tlie 
piice ;  we  would  ever  claim  this  situation,  as  a  pist  due  in  the 
history  of  Ids  life  ;  but  we  certainly  wi.shod  to  sec  arranged 
about  him,  and  brought  forward  also  into  a  good  light,  the 
persoaages  with  whom  he  acted  in  concert,  ami  with  whom 
lie  wa>  intiinat  Ay  eo:niected.  It  is  not  so  much  a  portrait 
of  Do  Thon,  as  a  hijiorical  group  of  tlic  eminent  characters 
of  that  period,  with  Ite  Thou  as  the  principal  figure,  that 
wo  wish  to  see.  And  surely  a  writer  may  relieve  thu  narrative 
of  a  life,  c'^pecially  when  his  subject  is  both  a  statesman  and 
a  scholar,  by  interesting  information  respecting  the  times  in 
which  he  tioiirished;  without  incurring  the  charge  of  heaping 
toncther  an  extraneous  mass  of  newspaper  intelligence  to 
oppress  and  overwhelm  the  reader.  If  he  has  not  judgement 
to  draw  the  line  beiween  what  is  applicable  and  what  is 
inapplicable,  where  to  he  agreeably  excursive,  and  where  to 
conhiie  attention  within  a  narrow  compass,  when  to  direct  the 
mind  to  the  principal,  an  I  when  to  tiie  suliordlnatc  charac* 
he  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  biographer. 
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Mr.  (’.  brenks  his  silence  res^>ccting  the  character  of  bo 
Thou’s  literary  friends  in  favour  of  M.  Le  Fevre,  hut  not 
without  offering  an  apology  for  the  diga*ssioii,  as  the  reader 
may  perceive. 

•*  The  great  opinion  Thuanus  entertained  of  his  merit  has  been  already 
stated  ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  adding  some  few  circum. 
stances  relatire  to  so  singular  a  character.  “  Fevne  possessed,’* 

M.  de  •  Perrault,  “  two  qualities,  which  are  rarely  united  in  the  tame 
pmoo-*a  profound  erudition  and  an  extreme  simplicity.”  When  a  bo), 
at  he  was  mending  a  pen,  a  piece  of  the  quill  Hew  into  his  right  eye ; 
and,  putting  up  his  hand  in  consequence  of  the  pain,  he  inadvertently  thnut 
the  pen-knile  into  it.  The  result  of  this  painful  accident  was  the  loss  of  that 
eye  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  other  seemed  to  gain  additional  power.  He  was 
gifted  with  a  most  tenacious  memory,  and  lived  to  amass  an  astonishing  store 
of  erudition  :  and  alnllit  all  the  learned  men,  who  weie  his  contempora. 
net,  bear  witness  to  his  piety,  learning,  and  mild  and  inoffensive  dispo¬ 
sition.  Being  pressed,  when  young,  by  a  friend,  to  make  some  advancfi 
towards  an  advantageous  marrriage,  he  replied,  “  I  wish  I  may  be  as 
firm  in  all  my  good  resolutions  th.rough  life,  as  I  am  in  the  deterniinatioi 
pf  never  marrying.”  He  persevered  in  this  resolve,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  course  of  uninterrupted  study.  His  biographer,  M.  Le  Begue,  T^ 
bites  this  pirticularity  in  his  manner  of  life  : — After  waking  from  hii 
first  sleep,  he  regularly  left  his  b(.‘d,  and,  wr.ipping  a  monk’s  hood  round 
bis  head,  in  winter,  employed  two  hours  in  prayer  and  reading.  He 
then  enjoyed  a  light  sleep,  ^md  arose  .'igain,  in  summer,  with  the  dawn 
of  d(iy,  and  in  winter  at  five  or  six  o’clock.”  M.  de  Begue  continues, 
^  Obnoxious  to  no  set  of  men,  Lc  Fevre  attacked  no  {lerson — he  was 
attacked  by  none  ;  and  being  always  m(.derate  in  disputes  concerning 
matter!  of  religion  or  literature,  he  was  beloved  and  caressed,  not  only  hj 
men  of  piety  and  learning,  but  by  nobles  and  courtiers.” 

We  have  vet  another  complaint  lo  bring  against  Mr.  C. 
The  materials  which  form  his  work  are  not  well  managed. 
Beside  the  lieaviness  of  the  style,  arising  from  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  version,  the  various  incidents  of  a  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  nature  are  not  well  proportioned,  or  ably  connected  and 
blendei*  together.  An  ai  cient  critic  thought  that  history, in 
which  he  includes  biograph v,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  Ylris  observation  we  allow  to  be 
Just,  and  think  that  it  aids  us  in  forming  a  rule  for  tlie  guid¬ 
ance  of  tliediiographer.  Let  him  have  his  hero;  present  him 
to  the  reader,  seldom  remove  him  out  of  sight,  and  only  fora 
short  interval.  When  his  principal  character  is  behind  thu 
scenes,  let  the  writer  be  careful  to  prevent  bis  being  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  plot  should  still  goon:  what  is  said  and  done  bv 
others  shouhl  '  be  remotely  or  immediately  connected  witli 
him.  We  are  prepared  to  make  an  allowance  for  one  or 
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unconnected  digressions,  but  tbev  must  be  short  and  extreme¬ 
ly  agreeable.  The  progress  of  tfie  piece  should  bo  enlivened 
by  proper  shifting  of  scenes  ;  the  difterent  parts  connected  by 
easy  and  natural  transitions;  the  wliole  animated  and  adorned 
by  a  spirited,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  style.  cut  short 
our  observations,  uhich  we  have  already  e.xtendcd  too  far,  the 
life  of  De  Thou  might  have  been,  if  we  may  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  a  good  story  agreeably  told  ;  but  in  the  l^ands  of 
Sir.  C.  it  becomes  an  uninteresting  one,  and  is  made  still 
more  tedious  by  being  told  unskilfully. 

Art.  IV.  Sfrmonty  Contro^nial  and  Practicaly  ^Uk  Rtjkcthms  and 
Tractt  on  interestinj  Subjects*  (Heretofore  published  in  Ireland  only) 
by  the  late  Rev.  rhillp  Skelton,  Rector  of  Fintona,  &c.  Republished 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clanham,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Christ’s  Church,  Hants, 
&c.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  pp.  il9.  Price  9s.  Veroor  and  Hood,  I^ogmao 
and  Co.  1808. 

immense  proportion  of  the  things  called  Sermons,  are 
consigned  to  the  dust  and  oblivion  they  deserve.  They 
have  had  their  reward,”  for  a  “  numerous  and  respectable 
list  of  subscribers”  lias  been  published.  There  are  others, 
which  share  not  this  fate.  They  arc  excellent  on  account  of 
the  learning  which  they  display ;  or  they  arc  elegant  disser* 
tations  on  men  and  manners ;  or  they  touch  upon  some  im^ 
portant  points  of  biblical  criticism  ;  or  the  vitality  of  son[iethin|[ 
in  the  thought  and  expression,  0{)erates  against  all  decaying 
tendencies.  We  do  not  wish  that  they  had  never  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  we  do  wish,  that  they  had  not  been  called  Ser*- 
nions ;  and  we  think  our  feelings  are  accounted  for  by  the 
jiistest  reflections,  on  their  unsuitahleness  to  ert’cct  that  infi¬ 
nitely  momentous  purpose,  to  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
exclusively  and  carefully  ^apted.  With  our  ideas  of  a  ser- 
nion,  there  is  always  associated  a  feeling  of  the  peculiaf 
sacredness  and  importance  of  its  design  ;  and  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  expect  tfiat,  when  immortal  beings  are  atldressed  ort 
subjects  relating  to  their  eternal  destination,  every  part  of  the 
address  will  present  the  impression  of  that  design.  If  similar 
sentiments  are  entertained  by  the  preacher  himself,  w#  shall 
discover  their  influence  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his  style, 
the  energy  of  his  appeals,  and  tne  rejection  of  puoriic  orna¬ 
ments  and  degt*ading  illustrations.  The  selection  and  arfaiige- 
ment  of  subjects,  wul  exhibit  the  pre-eminence  of  those  doc¬ 
trines,  in  his  estimation,  which  form  the  basis,  and  are  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  entire  structure,  of  Christian  truth.  Should 
such  a  preacher  communicate  his  discourses  to  the  public^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  we  shall  be  reminded,  as  wo 
>*radtnem,  of  the  sentiment*  we  both  entertain.  They  wilk 
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ot  be  mere  critical  elucidations,  or  academical  essays,  but 
*ermons,  still  retaining  the  peculiar  character  ot*  that  species 
f  composition.  Their  effect  will  be  such,  that,  while  oilr 
iews  are  enlarged  by  tbe  discoveries  Ot*  truth,  our  affections 
rill  be  excited  by  tlie  impassioned  language  of  persuasion; 
ve  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  God  again,  and  rise  from  the 
lei  usnl,  with  feelings  inferior  only  to  those,  with  which  we 
eft  his  temple. 

Are  all  such  teachers? — Would  to  heaven,  all  were  1” 

These  general  principles,  according  to  which  wc  endea¬ 
vour  to  determine  our  opinion  of  particular  discourses,  are  less 
offended  by  the  works  ot  Skelton,  than  by  most  modern  ser. 
mons.  If  wc  may  trust  IVIr.  Clapham,  indeed,  he  is  “  in  his 
reasonings  as  clear  as  Sherlock  *,  in  his  warnings  as  solemn  as 
Seeker ;  in  his  piety  as  engaging  as  Por»eus  ;  in  his  exhor¬ 
tations  as  vehement  as  Demosthenes  ;  for  -  it  would  he  iinpos- 
sihle  to  find  an  English  antlior,  with  whom  he  can  in  ihis 
essential  quality  of  an  orator  be  com|>arcd.”  (Ercf.  viii.) 
'J'iiis  boastful  enumeration  of  excellences  will  not  perhaps 
excite  great  expectation,  or  produce  much  disappoiutment ; 
as  the  world  has  not  now  to  learn,  tliat  Editors  no  less  than 
authors  arc  often  troubled  with  excessive  partialities;  and  that 
an  absurd  extravagance  of  panegyric  may  be  accoimied  for 
without  accusing  them  of  interested  motives,  or  an  intention 
to  deceive.  We  very  readily,  however,  ascribe  to  the  author 
of  this  volume  the  merit  of  that  “  essential  quality”  of  elo¬ 
quence,  without  which  a  printed  sermon  is  of  all  vapid  ihiugs 
the  most  vapid.  Energy  of  thought  and  of  language,  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Skelton’s  discourses.  His  reasonings 
are  often  incorrect ;  his  style  is  frequently,  defective  in  per¬ 
spicuity  and  precision  ;  but  the  thoughts  that  bveatlic  and 
words  Uiat  burn,”  in  his  compositions,  at  once  display  the 
solemn  convictions  of  the  preacher,  and  teiul  to  awaken  a  eor- 
res|)onding  lone  of  uiost  inipurtaiii  feelings  in  tlie  reader’s 
mind. 

NVhile  we  thus  unite  with  the  Editor  in  commending  the 
^‘.vehemence  of  Skelton,”  we  shall -now  state  onr  opinion  of 
the  prevailing  complexion  of  his  religious  sentiments.  A 
rctleciing  reader  would  naturally  infer,  that  a  writer,  so  im- 
|>assioncd  and  energetic  as  Skelton,  would  confine  his  vehe¬ 
mence  to  subjects  of  peculiar  iuq)urtance  ;  and  not  spend  his 
strcngtli  for  nought  on  a  moral  essay,  or,  a  declamation  against 
schismatics.  W' itli  the  exception  of  a*  few.  sermons  and  re¬ 
flections  in  tiiis  volume,  which  might  have  been  very  advanta¬ 
geously  omitted,  we  liave  no  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  choice  oi  subjects.  Ehe.  S^nnons  are  twenty  in  mimber'; 
tbeii  topics  and  texts  are  as-followk — •  ••  \  .  .t.  i  . 
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«  The  Origin  of  Faith,  Rom.  i.  17.  Infidelity  is  of  the  heart,  Heb. 
iii.  F2.  Belief  in  God  dictated  by  Reason,  Rom.  iv.  3.  Stand  fast  in 
the  Faith,  1  Cor.  xvi.  13.  The  true  Christian  both  dead  and  alive.  Col. 
iii.  8.  The  benefit  of  Meditation,  Psalm  xix,  I  k  The  efficacy  of  ex¬ 
ample.  Matt.  v.  16.  On  Conformity  to  the  world,  Rom.  xii.  2.  The 
\l^sdom  of  the  World,  Luke  xvi.  8.  The  Punishment  of  Profligacy, 
Prov.  i.2l — 26.  The  Seductions  of  Arianism,  Matt.  vii.  15—16.  A 
Friendly  Remonstrance  with  the  Dissenters,  1  Cor.  i.  10.  Vanity  of  Vani¬ 
ties,  Eccl.  i.  14-.  On  Marriage,  Gen.  i.  18.  How  Happiness  is  to  be 
attained  in  Marriage,  Eph.  v.  81.  On  Confirmation,  1  Cor.  xvi.  13.  The 
Duty  of  Bishops,  Titus  ii.  15.  Compassion  to  the  French  Pix)testaiit 
Refugees  recomnKnded,  Heb.  xiii.  2.  Sermon  for  ^he  Magvlalcn  Asylum 
Matt.  xxii.  37—40. 

The  first  five  Sermons  relate  to  the  subject  of  faith  :  its 
origin,  nature,  aiui  inllneuce,  form  distinct  topics  of  invcs*> 
/tigation,  and  might  have  included  a  series  of  most  interesting 
discu>sions ;  we  confess  however,  that  .we  do  not  discover 
cither  philosophical  accuracy  or  scriptural  simplicity  in  the 
statements  of  this  worthy  divine.  His  mind  appears  to  have 
been  amazingly  perplexed  in  its  ideas  and  distinctions  re.s- 
peeling  the  nature  of  faith.  He  considers  it  in  two  points  of 
view;  as  “  rational”  or  historical,”  aiwl  as  “  divine”  or 
‘‘  saving;”  the  one  kind  always  precedes  the  other,  preparing 
the  mind  for  the  possession  of  it,  and  constituting  its  basis. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  first  sermon  will  perhaps  display*  bis 
meaning  more  distinctly. 

*  Having  spoken  on  the  evidence  of  Christi.m  faith,  as  purely  rational, 
human,  and  historical ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  short  view  of  that 
faith  as  efficacious  and  divine.— This  method  appeared  highly  proper  to  me, 
because  •we  must  freely  heltewe  as  men  and  rational  creatures^  whose  faith 
Cod  will  not  force,  ere  we  can  believe  as  Christians*  The  spirit  will  not 
inspire  that  which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  right  reason  to  inculcate  ;  but 
w  ill  improve  by  grace  that  which  we  have  already  acquired  in  a  due  use  of 
the  natural  faculties  and  revealed  instructions  anorded  us.  So  far  as  our 
faith  in  Christ  is  founded  on  rational  evidence  only,  it  is  merely  human  and 
historical.  So  far  as  its  assent  is  rendered  strong  and  powerful  in  the 
understanding,  by  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  and  impressed  effectually  on 
tlie  heart  and  will  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  called  a  lively,  oj>erating, 
saving  or  divine  faith,  which  never  takes  place  in  any  man  before  the  hu¬ 
man  or  historical  faith  hath  laid  a  foundation  for  it.* — 

‘  It  is  one  thing  barely  to  believe,  and  another  to  believe  in  a  lively 
manner. — He  who  believes  historically  as  a  rational  creature,  hath  cnu*red 
the  porch  of  faith  ;  but  cannot  pass  into  the  temple,  nor  warm  himK'lf  at 
Ihe  altar,  without  believing  with  all  his  heart.*  pp.  9,  10,  11. 

These  notions  of  faith  are  continually  interwoven  with  the 
author's  disquisitions  on  this  subject,  and  are  connected  with 
otlier  .sentiments  more  directly  ho.stile  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  Cbrbtiau  truth.  We  cannot  but  respect  nis  con  vie- 
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tions  of  tiie  importance  of  saving  faith,”  and  those  energetic 
addresses  to  tlie  heart  and  conscience  which  indicate  the  force 
of  his  impressions ;  but  we  are  compelled  to.  state  some  con. 
elusions  deducible  from  his  opinions,  which  appear  in  our  view 
to  alVect  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  men.  Admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  inquin’,  the  distinction  which  he  has  adopted, 
might  it  not  be  interred  that  man  is  physically  unable  to  be. 
lieve  “  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness;”  and  that,  of  con. 
seciuence,  his  obligation  extends  no  further  than  to  that 
historical  or  human  faith,”  which  is  in  his  power,  but  is 
unconnected  with  future  happiness  ?  We  arc  persuaded  that 
this  very  distinction  respecting  the  nature  of  faith,  has  lulled 
thousands  into  a  fatal  lethargy  concerning  the  spiritual  re- 
ouisitions  of  the  Christian  revelation.  They  learn  to  imagine 
that  a  vague  and  indefinite  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel, \ 
and  an  attendance  on  the  public  services  of  religion,  is  all 
that  they  can  do,  and  therefore  all  that  they  ought  to  do  ; 
thus  determining  the  extent  of  moral  obligation  by  tiieir  limited 
disposition  to  comply  with  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such^ 
false  conclusions  have  been  too  often  warranted  by  injudicious' 
applications  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  inBuence,  and  by  the 
unauthorised  restriction  of  ministerial  exhortations  to  those 
external  duties  and  observances,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with, 
secret  disaffection  to  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  gospel.  Wc 
have  frequently  observed,  notwithstanding  the  decisive  tone 
assumed  by  the  sacred  writers  on  the  necessity  of  divine  influ¬ 
ence,  how  unconscious  they  seem  of  any  thing  like  embar¬ 
rassment  and  perplexity,  when  they  “  beseech  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.”  We  find  no  metaphysical  explanations 
and  distinctions  in  their  writings,  attempting  to  harmonize 
the  apparent  discordances  of  a  systematic  theology  ;  but  a 
plain  and  confident  assertion  of  all  the  obligations  of  man. 
There  are  no  exhortations  to  a  “  mere  historical  faith,”  or,  in 
fact,  to  ajiy  thing  short  of  that  cordial  and  spiritual  reception 
of  divine  truth  which  is  connected  with  final  salvation. 
Hence  their  statements  of  faith  are  simple  and  intelligible  j 
the  object  to  which  they  direct  its  operations  is  the  gospel 
itself,  which  by  the  purity. of  its  truth  is  made  to  communicate 
a  holy  influence  to  the  mind  that  receives  it.  This  exercise  of 
mind  is  therefore  regarded  by  them,  not  as  the  requirement 
of  a  lowered  standard  of  moral  obligation,  adapted  to  the  im¬ 
potence  of  our  nature,  and  designed  as  a  merciful  succeda- 
neum  for  the  mort'  rigid  obedience  which  the  law  demanded ; 
but  as  the  instituted  method  of  becoming  interested  in  the 
divine  favour.  Such  a  faith,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
sacredness  of  its  object,  forms  the  only  principle  of  acceptable 
obedience  ;  it  “  purifies  the  heart  and  works  by  love,”  while 
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it  leads  the  mind  which  possesses  it,  to  an  entire  renunciation 
of  all  meritorious  claims  derived  either  from  itself  or  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  to  an  exclusive  dependence  on  the  [>erfect  atone¬ 
ment  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  been  more  minute  in  stating  these  views  on  the 
subject,  because  the  writings  of  Skelton  abound  in  impt'rfcct 
and  confused  representations  of  the  nature  and  design  of  faith. 
Many  of  his  illustrations  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  only,  that 
belief  of  the  gospel  which  is  denominated  human,  historic 
cal,  acquired  by  a  due  use  of  our  natural  faculties,'*  is  obli¬ 
gatory  on  the  part  of  man  ;  and  that  the  Christian  system  of 
requirements  is  so  accommodated  to  his  weakness,  that  if 
he  exert  his  own  energies,  in  believing  and  doing  as  much  as 
he  can,  then  he  may  warrantably  expect  the  operation  of  di¬ 
vine  grace  to  enable  him  to  rise  higher  in  the  attainment  of 
moral  excellence.  Now  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  demands 
and  claims  of  the  gospel  directly  require  all  that  strong 
and  powerful  feith**  which  is  termed  ‘‘  saving  and  divine 
that  the  extent  of  this  obligation  is  in  no  degree  affected  by 
the  moral  indisposition  of  our  nature;*  and  that  the  impres¬ 
sive  conviction  of  guilt  and  wretchedness,  which  such  a  state¬ 
ment  of  truth  is  adapted  to  inspire,  will  compel  tlie  anxious 
mind  to  an  immediate  and  cordial  reception  of  the  message  of 
mercy. 

So  far  as  the  opinions  of  Skelton  are  unconnected  with  those 
explanations  which  we  think  inaccurate,  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  animated  and  glowing  eloquence  with  which  he 
unfolds  them  ;  especially  when  describ'mg  the  influence  of 
Christian  faith  on  the  heart  and  conduct.  The  vigour  of  his 
fancy  is  often  apparent  in  the  rich  luxuriance  of  imagery,  by 
which  he  illustrates  the  spiritual  nature  of  genuine  religion, 
and  which  indicates  not  only  the  fertility,  but  what  is  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  importance,  the  devotion  of  his  mind.  This 
remark  indeed  applies  to  the  whole  volume.  The  author  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of 
his  character.  Such  is  the  peculiar  complexion  of  his  style, 
that  we  should  imagine  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  order 
of  orators,  if  his  living  eloquence  corresponded  with  the  so¬ 
lemn  and  interesting  tone  of  his  printed  discourses.  His 
manner  often  reminds  us  of  Massillon  and  Bourdaloiie  ;  not 
only  in  his  direct  apfieals  to  the  conscience,  and  the  frecjuent 
introduction  of  apostrophes  and  exclamations,  but  also  in  that 
indescribable  kind  of  ambiguity  which  he  sometimes  contrives 
to  throw  about  the  doctrines  commonly  termed  orthodox  ; 
and  which  an  accurate  and  reflecting  reader  must  feel  to  be 
Utterly  incapable  of  distinct  and  definite  comprehension. 
The  sermon  on  “  the  seductions  of  Arianism**  illustrates  the 
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observation  we  have  now  made  ;  we  confess  that,  after  reading 
it,  we.  seemed  to  know  notliinc*-  either  of  Ariani>ni  or  Ortho* 
doxy.  Yet  even  this  declainatory  admonition,  so  unfitted 
either  for  the  conrirmalion  of  truth  or.  the  detection  of  error, 
there  are  seteial  hold  and  str'king  pa.v  ajijes,  which,  if  incor¬ 
porated  with  solid  argumentation,  might  have  been  considered 
as  happv  specimens  oi  Skelton’s  ilotuicnce. 

I'he  discourse  on  Ariatiism  is  followed  by  ‘‘  a  friendly  re¬ 
monstrance.  with  the  dissenters.”  We  admire  the  tone  of  can* 
dour  and  ii.Oileratit'n  which  pervades  th  s  remonstrance  with 
a  set  ol‘ people,  who,  he  thinks  it  possible,  may  be  hnally 
saved,  w ithoui  having  recourse  to  the  uitcovenanted  mer¬ 
cies  of  Gt>d.”  'ric*re  are  several  remarks  in  the  remonstrance 
which  are  ina]'p  ici.bU*  to  the  great  majority  of  dissenters  in 
this  counirv,  hnt  which  were  probably  just  when  applied 
to  the  Preshyterir.iis  in  tlu‘  North  of  Ireland.  Taking  however 
the  general  fjiK’stion  at  issue  between  the  separatists  and  the 
establishment,  the  remonstrance  docs  not  appear  much  cal¬ 
culated  to  accomplish  its  avowed  design.  The  complexion  of 
its  reasonings  is  loose  and  desultory  ;  proceeding  all  along 
upon  an  assumption  of  the  very  points  in  dispute — the  divine 
institution  of  r|)iscopacy,  ancl  the  consistency  of  establish¬ 
ments  with  scriptural  principles.  W'c  have  often  been  snr- 
])rised  that  so  many  of  ilie  modern  philippics  agaiiisi  dissenters 
abound  in  these  ilicgiral  assumptions  ;  at»d  are  persuaded 
that  the  number  and  prejudices  of  dissenters  have*  been  in 
no  small  degree  increased,  by  this  method  of  opposition.  The 
sermon,  intitled,  “  Compassion  to  the  French  Protestant 
Refugees,”  contains  in  it  some  allusions  to  the  subject  of 
scparai ion,  and  breathes  so  mild  and  liberal  a  spirit,  tliat  we 
shall  e.xtract  a  few  sentences  from  it. 

‘  It  is  objected  by  some,  that  these  men  having  l)cen  bred  Presbyterlms 
•vigbt  to  hi-  discouraged,  because  they  increase  the  numbi  r  of  cur  Jjissent- 
♦rs.— Too  many  it  is  to  be  feared  of  these  objectors,  br.ve  little  Chris¬ 
tianity  themselves,  or  they  could  not  think  of  thus  shetting  their  hearts 
against  8\:ch  men  as  have  proved  themselves  true  Christians.  It  is,  and  I 
hope  ever  w  ill  be  the  glory  of  our  church,  that,  although  no  other  since 
the  jurlty  of  the  first  ages  hath  afforded  less  pretence  to  Dissenters,  she 
hath,  rotwith5t.inding,  always  allowed  more  ircedom  and  indulgence  to 
those  who  differed  from  her  than  other  churches  have  done.  Her  only 
aim  hatJi  ever  been,  to  make  real  Christians  — Such  she  gladly  receives  to 
ccn.munion  ;  and  when  through  their  infitraities  and  prejudices,  she  can- 
rot  receive,  she  shelters  and  protects  them.-  He  is  therefore  no  true  son 
rf  the  cliurch,  whatcvi  r  lie  may  pretend,  who  is  for  sl'.uit’ng  the  doors  of 
fhariiv  against  the  oppressed  ;  against  such  as  have  given  up  their  country 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  ihtm,  to  preserve  their  consciences. — What  right 
ran  he  have  to  talk  iTchiirches,  who  wants  the  characteristic  charity  of  A 
Christian,  and  consequently  is  of  no  church  V  pp,  32G,  327. 
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The  tUscourse  on  “  Contirmatioir*  contains  some  interest- 
ing  a-ldre»ses  to  the  young;  but  we  are  sorry  to  observe, 
that  it  sanciions  several  grixs  and  popular  errors  respecting 
til  I  design  of  baptism.  In,  the  gnural  tone  of  sentiment  which 
pervades  the  “  book  of  Common  Prayer,”  in  the  scriptures 
themselves,  is  there  any  principle  which  would  warrant  the 
following  statement? — “  In  baptism  you  are  called  out  of  this 
vain  and  sinful  world,  washed  from  sin,  and  gathered |into  th^ 
church  of  God  by  a  covenant  of  peace  made  between  him  and 
your  soul  !”  (p.  Are  not  such  representations  calculated 

to  strengthen  the  most  |f  ital  tlelnsions,  .by  leading  men  to 
iJcnlify  the  washing  of  waler”  with  the  regeneration  of 
tlisS  Holy  Spirit  ?  But  we  are  happy  to  turn  to  a  subject  which 
affords  our  author  uidiinited  scope  for  all  the  energy  of  his 
eloquence,  and  at  tiiu  same  time  requires  no  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  to  support  it.  We  allude  to  his  Sermon  on  the  duty' 
of  Bishops.”  It  exhibits  the  spirit  of  primitive  sanctity  in  all 
its  majesty  and  simplicity.  'The  temper  and  deportment 
which  become  tiie  ingiies:  olHcial  ciiaracters,  in  tliat  cliurch 
of  which  Skelton  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  are  de¬ 
lineated  with  the  most  faithful  accuracy  and  enforced  by  the 
most  animating  motives,  it  is  surely  impossible  to  read  the 
following  melancholy,  portraiture  of  a  careless  and  ungodly 
pastor,  without  feeling  jHjignant  regret  that  ever  the  best  of 
causes  should  be  so  basely  betraycih — Alluding  to  such  cha¬ 
racters  he  inquirc.s,  i  ; 

‘  Whence  thii  lethargy  on  the  side  of  truth  and  goodness  ?  Whence 
that  alertness  on  the  part  of  error,  heresy,  schism,  superstition,  infidelity  and 
wickedness  ?  Why  is  God  so  miserably,  and  the  infernal  fiend  so  zealous¬ 
ly,  so  strenuoudy  ^i  ved?  What  infatuation  on  both  sides  !  With  what 
impudence  does  he  call  himself  a  labourer  in  God’s  vineyard  who*  never 
labors!  who'ncver  even  works!  who  does  notliing,  but  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
shorn  of  ail  his  spiritual  strength,  and  fast  bound,  liand  and  foot,  by  luxury 
and  indolence,  op  the  lap  of  pleasure,  while  the  gigantic  Philistines  of 
heresy  and  immorality  are  upon  him  !  fils  faith  is  so  dead,  and  his  con¬ 
science  so  drowsy,  that  neither  heaven  nor  hell  can  rouse  him.  If  you  sec 
him  at  all  in  motion,  it  is  only  to  pfrforni  some  mere  legal  duty,  which  not 
perf  ormed,  might  deprive  him  of  his  bread  ;  but  here,  however,  he  g^es  so 
close  by  the  statute,  an^  so  narrowly  turns  tlie  corner  of  the  canon,  that 
Christ  hath  not  the  compliment  of  a  hair’s  breadth  more,  though  the  sheep 
he  died  for  are  perishing.  But  were  the  prospect  of  a  better  parish,  in  case 
of  greater  diligence,  set  before  him,  on  the  music  of  such  a  promise,. we 
should  probably  soon  see  him  in  motion,  and  serving  Ood,  O  shameful  I 
for  the  sake  of  Mammon,  as  if  hit  torpid  body  had  been  animated  anew  by  a 
returning  soul.  Is  it  true  then,  that  this  world  can  do  to  much  more 
than  heaven?’  pp.301f, 310.  Sermon  xviii.  •  • 

A  volume  of  Sermons  on  various  and  unconnected  topics 
cji.u  seidjui  be  subjected  to  a  minute  analysis  ;  but  the  design 
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uf  a  critique  is  accomplished,  if  the  general  complexion  of 
thought  and  the  prominent  features  of  style  and  arrangement 
be  ascertained.  Characteristic  faults  ann  excellences  may  be 
specified,  but  a  particular  detail  of  the  goo<l  and  bad  in  a 
series  of  discourses  would  be  unnecessary  and  tedious.  The 
merits  of  Skelton,  may  in  some  measure  he  collected  fronr  the 
few  quotations  wc  have  made.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
further  s|)eciinens  ;  for  though  every  sermon  in  the  volume 
contains  sentiments  which  need  either  to  be  qualified  or  ex-^ 
plained,  yet  from  each  of  them  we  could  select  passages' of 
peculiar  excellence,  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
illustrations,  the  energy  of  their  language,  and  their  impres¬ 
sive  appeals  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  in  snpport  of 
the  sacred  claims  of  pure  aud  iiiuiefiled  religion. 

'I'he  Sermons  are  followed  by  a  reply  to  Bishop  Hoadley^s 
“  Plain  account  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;”  twenty-one  short  re- 
fiections  intitled  **  Senilia,”  and  a  few  family  prayers.  The 
reply  to  Hoadiev  is  in  a  high  tone  of  declamation  ;  abundant 
ill  sophistry  ancf  <lefective  in  argument ;  containing  a  great 
deal  that  may  be  called  scoldifigj  and  some  things  that  are  not 
very  intelligible.  The  Bishop  contended  that  the  sacrament 
i>f  the  Eucliarist  was  purely  of  a  commemorative  nature,  and 
that  the  consecration  of  the  elements  was  unnecessary  and 
superstitious.^  Skelton  considers  these  simplifying  views  of 
a  religions  rite,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the 
churcli ;  as  tending  to  degrade  the  mysterious  sanctity  of  the 
institution,  and  of  course  diminishing  the  feelings  of  respect 
and  reverence,  uliich  he  conceives  to  be  connected  with  the 
ceremony  of  consecration.  The  grand  principle  of  Hoadley’s' 
Plain  Account  is  in  our  view  as  defensible  as  ever,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  suspicions  and  virulence  of  Skelton  ;  the  dan¬ 
gerous  consequences,  which  he  considers  to  be  involved  in 
such  a  principle,  appear  to  us  to  have  only  an  accidental 
and  not  a  necessary  connexion.  The  general  character  of  the 
“  Reflections”  so  much  resembles  tliat  of  the  discourses,  as 
not  to  need  any  distinct  specification. 

Art,  VI.  V ox* s  History  of  the  Early  Fart  of  the  of  Janus  ths 

Second^  with  an  introdtteiory  l  hafiter, 

(Concluded  from  p.  811.) 

i  '^pELLING  the  story  of  those  times,*  was  Mr.  Fox’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  history'.  But  if  we  try,  by  a  strong  eflbrt  of 
iiiiagiiuition,  to  carry  ourselves  hack  to  any*  given  period  of 
past  times,  and  if  wc  take  hack  along  with  us  the  history  which 

•  Vide  supra  p.  TH. 
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professes  to  tell  the  story,  it  will  be  striking  to  consid^  bow 
little  it  i^  ii^  power  of  history  to  perform.  Let  our  own 
country  be  the  scene,  und  any  past  age  the  time.  That  coun¬ 
try  at  the  time  perhaps  contained  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
huinaii  beings.  Each  one  of  these  liad  his  employments,  in¬ 
terests,  and  schemes,  his  pleasures  and  suHferings,  his  accidents 
and  adventures,  his  youtli,  and  the  changes  of  advancing  life  ; 
and  these  pleasurable  and  painful  interests  had  an  infinite 
importance  to  the  individual  whose  thoughts  they  filled,  and 
whose  heart  they  elated  or  afEicted.  Of  this  immense  crowd, 
and  all  their  distinct,  their  anxious,  and  in  their  own  view  eventful 
courses  of  life,  history  knows  nothing.  Incalculable  thousands, 
therefore,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  emotions  of  joy  and 
ggony,  of  ardent  hopes,  of  romantic  schemes,  of  interesting 
disclosures,  of  striking  dialogues,  of  strange  incidents,  of 
deep  laid  plots,  of  fatal  catastrophes,  of  scenes  of  death,  that 
have  liad  their  place  and  their  hour,  tliat  have  been  to  certain 
huoian  creatures  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the 
world  at  the  time,  and  collectively  have  constituted  the  real 
state  of  the  people,  could  not  be  saved,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
deemed,  from  sinking  in  oblivion.  This  vast  crowd  of  beings 
have  lived  in  the  social  and  yet  separating  economy  of  families, 
aiid  thus  have  been  under  an  infinite  number  of  distinct  poli¬ 
ties,  each  of  which  have  experienced  innumerable  fluctua* 
lions,  as  to  agreement  or  discord,  as  to  resources,  number, 
cultivation,  relative  sorrows  or  satisfactions,  and  intercourse, 
alliances,  or  quarrels,  with  the  neighbouring  little  domesti(c 
states.  All  this  too,  though  constituting  at  all  times  so  great 
a  part  of  tlic  moral  condition  of  the  goo<l  and  evil  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  incapable  of  being  brought  within  the  cognizance  of 
history.  There  are  larger  subdivisions  of  the  nation,  yet  still 
so  small  as  to  be  very  numerous,  into  the  inhabitants  of  vil¬ 
lages  and  towns,  with  all  the  local  interests  and  events  of  each ; 
and  even  these  are  for  the  most  part  invisible  in  the  narrow 
sketch  of  the  history  of  a  nation.  We  may  add  all  the  train  of 
,  events  and  interests  connected  with  religious  associations,  with 
the  different  employments  of  the  people,  with  civil  and  Lite¬ 
rary  professions,  and  with  all  the  departments  of  studious  life, 
together  with  the  lighter,  but  both  characteristic  and  induen- 
tial  course  of  amusements  and  fashions. 

No  one  ever  wished  tp  see  the  world  so  literally  Ailed  with 
books  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  grass  and  com  to  grow,  nor 
therefore  regretted  that  a  host  of  writers  of  superhuman 
knowledge  and  facility  had  not  been  appointed  to  record  all 
the  things  interesting  to  individuals,  or  families,  or  districts, 
that  have  been  done  or  said  in  a  whole  nation  during  centuries ; 
^ut^  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  acknowledged,  that  nothing 
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ivally  dpsening  to  he  railed  a  history  of  a  nation  can  be  writ* 
ten,  unless  the  historian  could  exhibit  ' something  tliut  should 
be  a  true  am!  correct  miniature,  of  tvhat  has  thus  beim  an  al¬ 
most  boundless  assemblage  of  moral  being  and  agency.  He 
iinist  in  descri|)tion  retluce  this  vast  assemblage  of  particulars 
to  some  general  abstract,  which  sh6ill  give  the  true  measures 
of  all  the  kinds  of  good  and  evil  that  lia^c  existed  in  a 
whole  nation  at  the  assigned  period  ;  and  lie  must  contrive 
some  mode  of  narration  that  shall  relate,  as  one  course 
of  actiony  the  whole  agt'hcy  of  militons  of  se  parate,  and  tii- 
veriifted,  and  often  mutual ly  opposing  agents.  Hut  how  is  all 
this  ui  be  done?  The  historian  does  not  know  a  ten  thousandth 
part  of.  all  those  facts  of  good  and  evil  among  individuals,  the  » 
i  ollective  amount  of  which  formed  the  moral  cfiaracter  and 
condition  of  . any  people  during  any-given  period,  and  which  \  <] 
collcx'Uvc  amount  he  is  required  to  ascertain,  as  he  proceeds, 
and  to  give  in  a  continued  •abstract ;  nor  indeed  if  he  could 
know  so  vast  an  assemblage,  would  it  be  possible  for  him  so  to 
combine  and  compare  all  these  things  together,  as  to  make  any 
true  abstract  and  estimate  of  the  whole  ;  nor  if  he  could, make 
such  a  sninmary  estimate,  would  it  be  df  any  material  value, 
as  thus  divested  of  all  particular  appropriation  to  individuals, 
and  given  as  Uie  description  of  the  character  an<l  state  of  an 
imaginary  l>eing called  a  nation.  A  nation  having  one  charac¬ 
ter  and  coiuliiion,  and  acting  as  one  being,  is  but  an  idle  fic* 
ibn  after  all';  sinro  in  plain  sense  it  is  as  tndividuaU  that  men 
Hix*  good  or  evil,  are  happy  or  miserable,  and  are  engaged  in 
an  intinite  diversity  of  action,  and  hot  as  const itnCirt  jiarticlcs 
of  some  innltitudinons  monster. 

Wliat  is  it  then,  that  a  work  professing  to  be  the  history  of  a 
imtion  actually  docs  ?W[iat  it  does  is  precisely  this:  it  devotes 
itself  to  a  dozen  or  two  the  most  distinguished  ])efsoiis  of 
tlie  limes  of  which  it  professes  to  relate  thciitorv  ;  tind  hecaiise 
the  statiotis  and  actions  of  those  persons  much  atTecied  the  ’ 
^tate  atul  affairsof  the  nation,  frequent  notice  is  taken  of  the 
people  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the  conduct  of  those  princi¬ 
pal  persons.  Hie  natural  order  would*  seem  to  be,  that  tho 
])v*oplc,  roiisisiingof  so  many  millions  of  living  and  rtitional 
iicings,  should  form  throughout  the  grand  object ;  and  that  the 
actions  of  these  leading  individuals,  who  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  will  occupy,  after  the  historian’s  best  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  their  factitious  importance,  a  very  dispropoinionate  share  * 
of  attention,  should  be  narrated ‘as  tending' to  explain,  and 
for  the  piirpo'^c  of  explaining,  tlicstat^  of  the  nation,  and 
the  changes  in  its  character  and  affairs.'  It  might  he  prejurmed 
that  the  happiness  or  calamities,  the  civilization  or  harbarisiu 
tlig  traiHpiiihty  or  conmiotions,  of  a  large  assembled  'portio 
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of  the  human  race,  is  a  much  more  con^iJerahle  ohject  of  in¬ 
terest  than  the  mere  names,  chanictors,  and  proceedings,  of 
about  as  many  men  as  might  i>e  conveyed  in  a  common  stage- 
waggon;  and  that  the  writer,  who  is  making  i^rords  of  that 
nation,  should’be  much  more  anxious,  both  toillu'tvate  what¬ 
ever  in  its  condition  an(i  (jualities  was  quite  indi'pendent  of 
these  cliief  persons,  and  to  elucidate  the  ofTect,  on  tlie  popu¬ 
lar  condition,  of  the  actions  of  these  persons,  diitn  just  to  re^ 
late  that  these  particular  persons  acted  in  that  particular  man¬ 
ner,  and  then  call  this  a  history  of  the  nation.  But  this  latter 
is  obviously  the  mode,  in  almost  all  the  works  professing  to  be 
national  histories.  Throughout  the  work,  the  nation  appears 
as  a  large  mass  of  material,  which  a  very  few  persons  in  suc¬ 
cession  have  inherited,  or  bought,  or  stolen,  and  on  w  hich  they 
have  amused  themselves  with  all  manuer  of  experiments.  Some 
of  them  have  chosen  to  cast  it  into  one  kino  of  polity,  and 
others  into  aiuUher ;  and  sometimes  rival  proprietors  have 
quarrelled  about  it,  aud  between  them  dashed  and  battered  it 
out  of  every  regular  form,  wasting  and  destroying  it,  as  men 
will  often  do  in  quarrelling  about  what  each  of  them  professes 
to  deem  veiy  valuable,  by  tossing  large  pieces  of  it  at  each 
other’s  beads.  And  all  the  while  the  relator  of  the  fray  views 
this  material  in  no  other  light,  than  that  of  the  question  which 
of  the  two  has  the  most  right  to  it,  and  which  of  them  shews 
the  most  strength,  dexterity,  or  determination,  in  employing  it 
in  the  battle.  If  it  is  atone  time  moulded  into  a  fair  and  ma¬ 
jestic  form,  it  is  regarded  purely  as  shewing  the  hand  of  the 
artist ;  if  at  the  next  turn  it  is  again  reduced  to  a  mass,  and 
thrown  into  some  loathsome  shape,  it  is  no’further  a  matter  of 
concern  than  to  marvel  at  the  strange  taste  of  the  sovv«?Veign 
political  potter.  In  plain  terms,  history  takes  no  further  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  mass  of  a  nation  or  of  mankind,  than  as  a  mere 
apptMidage  to  a  few  individuals,  and  serving  them  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  mechanical  implement  for  labour,  the  passive  subject 
of  experiments  in  legislation,  the  deluded  partisan  of  faction, « 
and  the  geneiiil’s  disposable,  that  is,  consumable  force  for 
war.  The  story  of  this  great  mass  is  briefly  told,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  merelv  as  a  part  of  the  story  gf  the  chiefs,  and  in 
a  manner  which  indicates,  that  the  interests  of  the  million  were 
quite  of  secondary  account,  in  the  hisiorian’s  view,  to  those  of 
the  individual.  Tiie  histories  of  nations  therefore  are  not  what 
they  pretend,  and  are  commonly  taken,  to  be  :  liistory  pretends 
to  he  tlie  same  thing  to  the  time  of  a  nation,  that  geography  is 
to  the  local  space  that  it  inhabits  ;  but  a  traveller  that  has  just 
ROiie  along  a  few  of  the  great  roads  of  a  country,  and  visited 
its  chief  towns,  might  just  its  properly  call  a  sketrh  and  a  map 
of  this  journey  a  geographical  survey  of  the  country,  as  any  of 
VoL.lV.  3Y 
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oiir  national  histories  can  pretend  to  be  a  satisfactory  view  of 
the  state  of  a  people  through  a  course  of  ages. 

It  nr^ay  indeed  he  ailedged  that  the  grand  defect  in  (piestion  is 
in  a  great  degree  the  inevitable  inUfortune  of  history,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  histo¬ 
rian  to  do  more  than  record  the  actions  of  a  few  conspienons 
men.  VVe  acknowleilge  this  to  he  partly  true;  and  have  only  to 
observe  that  history  therefore,  from  the  narrowpess  of  its  scope, 
is  of  vastly  less  value  as  a  revealer  of  human  nature,  and  a 
teacher  of  moral  principles,  than  it  has  been  commonly  and 
pufn|X)usly  represented  to  be.  Exclusive  of  mere  facts,  the 
only  truths  that  history  peculiarly  illustrates  are  few  and  obvi¬ 
ous.  It  were  needless  to  mention  the  most  conspicuous  of  its 
demonstrations,  the  stupendous  depravity  of  oiir  nature  ;  the 
whole  of  the  interesiing  fragment  before  us,  for  instance,  con¬ 
tains  absolutely  nothing  but  an  account  of  follies  and  crimes,  ex¬ 
cept  indeed  the  heroic  conduct  of  some  persons  who  perished  for 
opposing  tliem.'I  he  more  specific  irutlw;  illustrated  appear  lobe 
these;  the  invariable  tendency  of  governments  to  become  des¬ 
potic,  the  universal  disposition  of  nations  to  allow  them  to  be¬ 
come  so,  the  extreme  hazard  to  liberty  when  sought  by  revolu¬ 
tions  clTccled  by  arms  ;  and  the  infinite  mischief  of  religions 
intolerance,  and  of  all  such  measures  of  the  state  as  naturally 
tend  to  create  it,  and  give  it  an  organised  force  and  operation. 

A  rigid  adliercnce  to  Mr.  Fox’s  theory  (it  is  not  so  innch  his 
practice)  of  historical  composition,  would  still  more  contract 
Its  scope  and  diminish  its  value.  Lord  Holland  has  explained 
this  theory. 

•  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  his  difficulties  on  this  occasloa  were 
greater  than  any  other  modern  historian  would  have  had  to  encounter*  1 
have  mentioned  them  more  particularly,  because  they  in  some  measure 
.trose  from  his  scrupulous  attention  to  certain  notions  he  cntciiainei  on 
the  nature  of  an  historical  composition.  If  indeed  the  work  were 
finished,  the  nature  of  his  design  would  be  best  collected  from  the 
rxocutioQof  it;  but  as  it  is  unfotiunately  in  an  incomplete  and  unimislied 
%titc,  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  an  historian  may  very  possibly  be 
misunderstood.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  some  passages,  which, 
according  to  modern  taste,  must  be  called  peculiarities,  might,  with  su¬ 
perficial  critics,  pass  for  defects  which  he  had  overlooked,  or 
fections  which  he  intendevl  to  correct.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  observe, 
that  he  had  formed  his  plan  so  exclusively  on  the  model  of  ancient  waters, 
that  he  not  only  tell  some  repugnance  to  the  modern  practice  of  notc.s, 
but  he  thought  tluit  allwhUh  an  historian  wished  to  say,  should  be  in- 
trOii jced  as  p.n t  of  a  continued  narration,  and  never  assume  the  appear* 
aacc  of  a  digress!  jn,  much  less  of  a  dissertation  annexed  to  it.  From 
the  period  •hcicJorc  tliat  he  closed  his  introducto^  chapter,  he  defined 
fil*  dutjr  as  an  autiior,  to  consist  in  recounting  the  facts  as  they  arose,  or 
in  his  simple  and  torcilde  largunge,  in  telling  the  story  of  those  times,  A 
^oftversatioc  which  p.  rsed  on  u.e  subject  of  the  Jitcraiurc  of  the  age  of 
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s  the  Second  proves  his  rigid  adherence  to  these  I Jeis,  sn  J  perhaps 
the  su’  stance  of  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  explain  them.  In  speaking 
of  the  writers  of  that  period,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not  devised  a  me¬ 
thod  of  inteiAveaving  any  account  of  them  or  their  works,  much  less  any 
criticism  on  their  style,  into  his  history.  On  my  suggesting  the  example 
of  Hume  ;in<l  Voltaire,  who  had  discussed  sucli  topics  at  some  length, 
either  at  the  end  of  eacli  reign,  or  in  a  separau*  chapter,  he  obsefved,  with  " 
much  commendation  of  the  execution  of  it,  that  such  a  contiivance 
might  be  a  good  mode  of  writing  critical  essays,  but  that  it  was  in  his 
opinion  incompatibic  with  tlie  nature  of  his  undertaking,  which,  if  it 
ceased  to  be  a  narration,  ceased  to  be  a  history.  Such  restraints  as¬ 
suredly  operated  as  taxes  upon  his  ingenuity,  and  added  to  that  labour, 
which  the  observance  of  his  general  laws  of  composition  rendered  suffici¬ 
ently  great.  On  the  niles  of  writing  he  had  rcnected  much  and  deeply. 
His  own  habits  naturally  led  him  to  compare  them  with  those  of  publick 
speawing,  and  the  different  and  even  opposite  principles  upon  w'hich  excel¬ 
lence  is  to  be  attained  in  these  two  great  arts,  w'crc  no  unusual  topics  of 
his  conversation.  Preface,’  pp.  35—38. 

The  obvious  question  here  is,  how  history  could  ever  come 
to  have  such  a  specific  nature.  According  to  this  representation, 
hiijiory  might  be  a  thing  as  defined  as  a  species  of  animal  or 
vegetable,  which  must  absolutely  have  alwjiys  a  c  ertain  number 
ol  precise  attributes,  and  could  not  have  more  or  less  without  he- 
coming  a  monster.  But  by  what  sovereign  authority  was  its. 
organization  thus  definitively  fixed,  and  where  are  we  to  look 
for  its  pure  original  type  }  And  even  if  there  were  such  an  ori¬ 
ginal  definition  and  ty|)e,  and  if  according  to  that  authority  no¬ 
thing  hut  a  continuous  narration  should  l)e  intitled  to  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  history*;  of  what  trifling  consequence  it  would  he 
that  this  name  siiould  be  refused  to  a  work,  that  luminously  nar¬ 
rated  events,  that  made  intervals  in  this  narration,  and  filled 
tliem  with  eloquent  appropriate  reflections  and  profound  reason¬ 
ings,  adapted  to  make  the  narration  of  facts  both  more  striking 
and  more  instructive.  The  writer  of  such  a  work  miglit  say,  I 
do  not  care  whether  vou  allow  my  work  to  he  called  a  history  or 
not ;  even  keep  the  insignificant  term,  if  \’ou  will,  sacred  to  the 
dry  narrator,  who  has  not  understanding  enough  to  make  import¬ 
ant  reflections  as  he  goes  on;  if  it  is  on  account  of  tlie  eloquence 
and  reasoning  in  my  work  that  the  name  of  history  is  denied  it, 

I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  then  written  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  histtwy. 

History,  as  an  art,  is  no  more  bound  up  by  technical  and  c.x- 
clusive  laws  than  oratorv  or  poetry*.  It  is  just  any  mode  of  nar¬ 
ration  in  which  any  man  chuscs  to  relate  to  other  men  a  series 
of  facts.  It  muy^  he  written  as  a  mere  chronicle,  or  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  artfully  arrangi»d  relation  without  reflections,  or  in 
a* narration  moderately  interspersed  .with  short  observations, 
which  cause  but  a  momentary  interruption  of  the  story,  or  in  a 
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form  admitting  siicli  frequent  and  large  dissertations,  as  to  be¬ 
come,  it^  some  sense,  a  course  of  historical  lectures.  I'hese  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  in  inging  hark  the  past  to  view,  are  adapted  to 
the  vatious  kiiuls  of  impiisitiveness  with  which  men  seek  a 
knowh  tlge  of  the  past  A  few  may  be  content  with  the  bare 
knowledge  that  certain  things  happened  at  certain  times;  many 
wish  to  huvr  the  events  adjusted  into  an  order  which  shall  ex¬ 
hibit  i!ieireonm‘ction  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  some  wish 
to  comprehend  the  causes  and  tendcncit'S  of  events,  as  well  as 
to  be  apprised  of  aity  remarkable  contemporary  circumstances, 
or  distinguished  nten,  that  without  being  directly  involved  in  the 
train  of  events,  had  any  rehuion  w  ith  any  stage  of  tliem  ;  and 
a  few  are  even  desirous  of  fi»rmal  deductions  of  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  doctrines.  Excepting  perhaps  the  fust  of  these  modes,  it 
would  he  idle  exclusively  to  appropriate  or  refuse  the  derjomi- 
nation  of  history  to  any  one  of  them  ;  and  especially  to  refuse 
the  title,  if  it  is  deemed  a  title  of  dignified  import,  to  such  a 
mode  of  recording  the  events  of  past  ages  as  should  tend  to 
explain  the  causes an<l  various  relations,  and  to  enforce  what¬ 
ever  impoitant  instructions  they  are  capable  of  being  made  to 
yielil  to  t!te  readers;  for  surely  the  highest ofiice  that  history 
can  pretend  to  execute,  is  that  of  raising  on  agesofthe  dead  a 
tribute  of  instruction  for  the  living.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  wisdom  derivable  from  history  is  not  very  copious;  but  as 
far  as  may  he,  it  should  seem  to  be  the  business  of  history,  to 
collect  all  the  little  streams  of  valuable  instruction  in  the  distant 
regions  of  lime,  (as  the  rills  and  rivulets  among  the  remote  moun¬ 
tains  of  Africa  are  drawn  bv  successive  contluence  to  form  the 
Nile)  and  bring  them  down  in  one  fertilizing  current  on  the 
lower  ages. 

'i'o  say  that  the  ancient  historians  confined  themselves  to  a 
straight  forward  unbroken  course  of  narration,  is  just  the  same 
thing,  with  respect  to  its  authority  in  directing  our  practice,  as 
to  say  they  built  their  liouses,  or  shaped  their  cioaths,  in  this  or 
that  particular  way  :  we  have  always  an  appeal  to  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thing.  And  w’e  have  also  an  appeal  to  universal 
e.ollotpiial  practice,  which  may  he  assumed  to  be  substantially 
the  model  for  all  communications  that  are  to  be  made  from 
one  human  being  to  another  by  written  words.  If  a  man  were 
relating  to  us  any  interesting  train  of  actions  or  events,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  w  itness,  or  had  received  his  information  from  wit¬ 
nesses,  w'c  should  expect  him  often  to  interrupt  his  narration 
with  explanatory  remarks  at  least;  and  if  he  were  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  we  slioubl  he  delighted  to  hear  him  make  observa¬ 
tions,  tending  to  establish  important  general  truths  from  the 
tacts  related.  Wo  should  positively  compel  him  to  do  sorae- 
ibmgut  tins;  tor  wc  should  just  as  much  tliink  of  giving  the  lie 
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to  all  he  said,  of  suffering  him  to  go  on  an  hour  without 
raising  some  (juesiious,  both  of  fact  aiui  of  general  s|)oculation* 
And  we  do  not  comprehend  how  written  history  can  bo  under 
any  law,  unless  some  dictum  of  pedantry,  to  forbid  it  to  imi¬ 
tate,  in  a  moderate  degree,  what  is  so  natural  and  so  rational 
in  a  narration  made  personally  by  a  judicious  man  to  intelligent 
couipinions. 

Be>idethe  information  of  the  distinguished  statesman’s  opi- 
nionson  historical  com  position,  the  preface  contains  various  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  of  his  habits  and  studies.  It  appears  that 
his  feelings  were  so  far  from  being  totally  absorbed  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  that  his  mental  resources  w’ere  so  great,  and  his  suscep¬ 
tibility  of  interest  so  lively  and  versatile,  that  in  the  intervals 
of  his  most  vehement  puolic  exertion",  and  during  tfie  season 
in  which  he  seceded  in  a  great  mensii re  Iron i  the  political  war¬ 
fare,  he  enjoyed  exquisitely  the  ph‘asures  of  elegant  litera¬ 
ture  and  rural  nature.  It  is  Holes';  pleasing  than  iti>  unusual  and 
wonderful,  to  see  the  simple  and  coruial  fcidingsof  the  human 
being,  and  the  taste  of  the  man  of  jeturs,  thus  pres^erving 
their  existence  amidst  the  artificial  interests  and  the  tumults  of 
a  statesman’s  life,  and  unfolding  themselves  with  eiungy  in 
every  season  of  retreat  from  the  political  sphere.  With  a  true 
philanthropist,  hcjwever,  it  will  be  a  question  of  conscience, 
liow  far  he  luav  innccently  surrender  himself  even  to  the  re¬ 
fined  gratificatiotis  of  imagination  and  taste,  while  sensible 
that  very  important  intt’orsts  may  be  depending  on  his  inore  or 
less  continued  prosecution  of  tlie  rougher  exercises  of  political 
argument.  I'liereis  no  preserving  patience,  to  hear  a  man  like 
Mr.  Fox,  and  in  such  a  peFmd  as  that  he  lived  in,  talk  of  em¬ 
ploying  himself  ill  preparing  an  edition  of  Diyden’s  works ; 
an  occupation  in  which  he  might  consume,  in  settling  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  sonic  couple  of  poetical  epithets,  Justus  much  lime 
as  would  have  sufbeed  for  preparing  the  outlines  of  a  speech 
on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  indeed,  to  see  the  great  statesman  solemnly  weighing  the 
merits  or  the  meaning  of  some  awkward  line,  w  hich  the  poet 
perhaps  wrote  half  asleep,  when  driven  to  finish  the  ‘  tale’  of 
verses  which  some  Pharaoh  of  a  bookseller  had  tw'o  or  three 
limes  sent  his  imps  to  demand,  for  money  |)aiil,  and  perhaps 
spent  in  the  wine  that  had  imparttul  the  cast  of  somnolent  y  to 
the  verse  in  question.  Nor  is  it  solely  on  the  ground  of  his 
possible  public  usefulness,  that  we  feel  some  want  of  compla¬ 
cency  in  hearing  him  exclaim,  ‘  Oh  how  1  wish  that  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  think  it  right,  to  devote  all  the  remainirrg 
pan  of  my  life  to  such  subjects,  and  such  only  !*  It  will 
Itself  that  toward  the  close  of  !iis  life,  there  might 
iietting  out  of  the  question  too  any  labours  due  to  the  public) 
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some  other  things  piopiT  to  ho  thought  of,  hesiJes  the  via* 
(iicatioiiof  Rarino’s  poetical  merits,  and  the  chastisen>€nt  of 
Dryden  and  others  wiio  had  not  done  them  justice.  Notwithr 
standing,  if  all  duties  atul  services  of  stronger  claim  conld 
have  been  first  discharged,  it  would  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  have  received  from  him  that  projected  treatise  on  Poetry, 
liistorv,  and  Oratory,  on  the  subject  of  wliith  Lord  Iloliaud 
speaks  in  these  terms. 

*  About  the  same  time  he  talked  of  writing,  either  in  the  form  of  a  de¬ 
dication  or  dialogue,  a  treatise  on  the  three  arts  of  Poetry,  History,  and 
Oratory ;  w'hich  to  my  surprise  he  classed  in  the  order  I  have  related. 
The  plan  of  such  a  work  seemed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  digested  in  hi| 
head,  and  from  the  sketch  he  drew  ot  his  design  to  me,  it  would,  if  comple¬ 
ted,  have  lK*en  an  invaluable  monument  of  the  great  originality  of  tiiought, 
and  singular  philosophical  acuteness,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  tq 
treat  of  such  subjects  in  his  most  careless  conversations.*  Preface,  p.  10. 

Many  persons  will  he  surprised  to  l)C  infonned  that  Mr.  For 
was  slow  in  compbsition;  and  this  inconvenience  w<i>  increased^ 
by  his  extreme  solicitude  to  keep  his  page  clear  of  any  trace 
of  his  /ruJe,  as  he  should  seem  to  have  regarded  it,  of  public 
sjioal.iin^.  Fjom  this  solicitude  lie  rcfuseil  admittance,  by  Lord 
Holland's  aecount,  to  many  expvessivms  and  sentiments  wliiidi 
in  a  speeeii  would  have  been  eUxjuent.  'I  bis  will  he  dcenual 
an  utiforiniiate  and  injurious  fastidiousness  in  our  great  onitor  ; 
for  tile  consequence  is,  that  we  by  no  nieaus  biul  in  the 
writing  ihe  whole  mental  power  we  know  there  was  in  the  mau- 
I  here  is  a  certain  bareness,  and  almost  coldness,  of  st\de, 
from  wliieh  a  reader,  not  otherwise  ac()uainted  with  the  force 
of  Ills  talents,  w  ould  never  learn  t!ie  irresisiihle  jiower  of  his  e!o- 
<|ueiice  :  in  passing  along  the  jiages  of  the  wDik  before  ns, 
we  earnestly,  and  too  otten  vainly  long,  for  some  of  tliose 
mighty  emanations  of  sentiment  w  liicli  used  to  set  us  on  fire  in 
healing  him.  It  were  strange  indeed,  if  he  considered  these 
living  fires  as  something  of  too  protesj>ional  and  vulgar  a  kind, 
to  he  allowed  to  impart  their  animation  to  history.  It  were 
strange  if  history,  because  its  subjects  are  chiefly  dead  men, 
should  be  required,  to  prcsenc  a  kind  of  analogy  with  their  ske-' 
Ictons,  and  he  cold,  and  dry,  and  still,  like  them.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  otlice  of  history  to  sliew  us  ‘  a  valley  of  dry  hones  ;* 
hut  it  interests  ns  most  by  the  energy  which  translorms  the 
whole  scene  into  life. 

Many  pages  of  Lord  Holland’s  preface  are  occupied  with  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  fate  of  King  James’s  maniiscrijits, 
cl(‘posited  in  the  Scotcli  College  at  Paris.  Mr.  Fox’s  inquiries 
,>lly  aseer  tained  that  they  were  destroyed  during  the  late  re¬ 
volution. 

The  period  of  our  history,  selected  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  evidently 
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adapter)  for  w]iat  was  of  course  his  purpose,  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  hasiri,  and  the  wliole  proi^essof* llic  attainment,  of that 
political  freedom  which  this  country  since  the  Kcirohition  of 
ifi88  lias  enjoved,  notwithstanding  niany/pist  causes  of  coin- 
plaint,  in  a  liiglier  degree  than  peidiaps  any  otlnT  nation  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  The  events  of  that  period  luerc  of  a 
kind  which,  contemplated  merely  as  a  dramatic  scene,  contain* 
ing  a  certain  portion  of  incident,  show,  and  action,  (the  only 
view,  unfortnnatclv,  in  which  most  of  ns  regard  history)  had 
in  former  years  rather  a  strong  elToct  on  tlio  imagination, 
even  when  we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  deeply  of  the 
political  tendency  and  result,  Butin  this  respect  the  case  will 
he  found  to  he  now  greatly  changed.  What  has  taken  place 
in  our  own  times,  has  thrown  all  the  transtictions  of  several 
centuries  past,  considered  as  matter  of  magniticent  exhibition, 
quite  into  tlie  shade.  It  is  hut  very  occasionally  that  the  mind 
catches  a  inoinrntary  sight  of  the  tr  insactioiis  of  the  times  of 
the  Charles’s,  James,  and  SV'illiam,  through  some  ofieningin  the 
stupendous  train  of  revolutiouR,  wars,  abdications,  dethrone* 
ments,  conquests,  and  changing  cousiitutious,  which  has  been 
moving,  and  is  still  rapidly  moving,  before  our  eyes.  W'ho 
will  think  of  going  hack  to  irace  the  adventures  of  one  or  two 
nmnarchs-enant  of  former  times,  when  there  are  vvliole  parties 
of  them  up  and  down  Knrope,  witli  a  sufficient  probability  of  ad« 
ditions  to  the  number  ?  W  ho  will  go  almost  two  centuries  back 
to  survey  a  nation  risen  in  arms  against  a  tyrant,  though  totally 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  when  they  can  see 
such  a  phaenoinenon.  just  springing  up  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
few  weeks  since.  ?  The  coniests  of  parties  in  those  timet,  the 
<|uest ions  of  prerogative,  the  loyally  or  faction  leaders,  the  de¬ 
vising  of  plans  of  governniont,  tho  ravage  of  armies,*  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  acoinmatuler  into  a  despotic  monarch,  the  subsidence 
of  national  enthusiasm  into  the  apathv  of  slaves,  are  apt  to 
atfect  us  as  an  old  and  dull  storv,  at  a  time  when  no  one  cares 
to  buy  a  map  of  Europe,  or  count  its  kingdoms,  or  go  over  the 
list  of  its  inonarebs,  or  read  oue  page  about  the  nature  of  its 
constitutions  of  governn>ent,  or  ask  one  sentence  about  the  ri¬ 
val  parties  in  its  states,  fnmi  knowing  that  a  few  months  may 
put  ail  such  information  ont  of  date.  On  such  accounts,  as 
well  as  from  the  present  indisposition  to  any  study  of  politics 
as  a  science,  we  have  little  expectation  that  tlie  interesting 
production  before  us  will  do  more  than  merely  gratify  the  liter- 
luy  curiosity  excited  by  the  name  of  the  great  author.  The 
noble  spirit  of  liberty  which  pervades  every  part  of  it,  will  be 
daily  ofTensitc  to  many  of  his  country  men  ;  and  will  appear  to 
others  as  only  a  kind  of  high-spirited  and  patriotic  romance, 
proving  that  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  orator  of  the 
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people  wonderfully  retained  Ins  juvendity  of  opinion  in  his 
more  advanced  age,  in  spite  cf  the  years  and  the  events  that 
liave  them  wis  t. 

So  much  of  the  volume  as  Mr.  Fox  wrote,  consists  of  three 
chapters,  of  which  the  first  is  called  Introductory,  and  contains 
a  brief  retrospect  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  some  of  the 
circumstances  ot  what  was  named  the  Common-wealth.  The 
two  latter  go  over  about  seven  months  of  the  ivign  of. lames 
II,  and  form  the  commencement  of  the  intended  history, 
whieh,  if  the  author  had  lived  and  enjoyed  leisure,  would 
prohahly  have  been  brought  down  to  a  period  lower  than  the 
Revolution  ;  it  docs  not  appear  that  his  thoughts  had  decidedly 
fixed  on  a.iy  precise  poiin  of  lime  as  the  limit. 

It  was  not  to  he  expectcvl  that  anv  singular  novelty  cither' 
of  fact  or  doctrine  should  be  brought  out,  in  tlic  review  of  a 
period  so  often  subject  to  research  and  controversial  discus- 
Mon  ;  but  we  feel,  as  we  didespect  to  feel,  that  we  go  over 
the  ground  with  a  better  light  that*  wi'  have  done  before. 
There  is  a  simplicity  in  ilie  opening  ont  of  the  involved  crowd 
of  characters  a  id  allairs,  which  luings  ho  h  the  individual  ob¬ 
jects,  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  inore  palpably  into 
oursiglu.  W'e  feel  how  delig’ntfid  it  is  to  go  through  an  im-’ 
portant  and  confu  ed  scene  in  the  company  of  such  an  illumina¬ 
ting  miiui,  and  how  easily  we  couKl  surrender  ourselves  to 
an  aiirost  implicit  reliance  on  its  judgement.  C’onm'cted 
with  this  extremely  discriminative  analysis,  and  distinct  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  the  reader  will  find  every  where  a  more  un- 
atlecied  unlaboured  independence  of  opinion,  than  in  perhaps 
any  ('iher  of  our  historians  ;  the  auihor  seems  to  judge  freely, 
JUS  bN  a  kind  ot  inlieivm^  necess’ty  ;  and  he  eontlemns,  (for  in¬ 
deed  this  is  the.  duty  of  his  otliei;  in  almost  t^verv  page)  with 
ati  entire  inddference  to  those  circum‘'tances  to  winch  even 
historians  are  often  ohsequiuiis.  He  jiusses  sentence  on  no¬ 
bles  and  Kings  with  as  httie  fear,  and  at  the  .^ame  time  in  as 
ealm  a  lone,  as  the  couii  that  summoned,  immediately  after’ 
their  death,  the  nionarchs  of  Kgvpt.  W  ith  respect  to  this 
calmness,  it  gives  a  dignified  air  to  history;  yet  we  will 
at  knowledge  ttiat  in  s«  veral  Instances,  in  this  work,  after  the 
indictiiiciil  and  proof  of  enoniions  wickedness,  we  liave  wished 
the  senieiice  pronounced  with  somewhat  more  einjdiasis.  The 
imidiiess  of  the  man,  oecasionall v,  a  little  tpialilii's  in  expres- 
sio'i  tne  energy  of  justice;  but  it  only  qualibes,  it  does  not 
pervert  it  ;  lie  most  impurtialiy  conUemns  where  bo  ought, 
and  wo  liase  only  wislietl,  in  a  lewea.ses,  a  severer  acerbity  of 
1.1'jguage.  'J'be  criminal  charges  however  ari‘  luadowith  a 
fullness  and  aggravation,  which  might  sometimes  perhaps  he 
deemed. to  excuse  the  historian  from  formally  pronouncing 
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any  iiuigcnicnt,  as  no  pxnression  coiiUI  be  found  by  which  tho 
character  ol  the  criminal  could  be  more  blasted,  than  it  is  al- 
readv  by  the  stattimeiU  of  the  crimes. 

If  the  work  had  been  carried  through  the  whole  of  the  se¬ 
lected  j)erio{l,  it  would  ha’  C  been  an  admirable  contrast  and 
antidote  to  tlte  parallel  part  of  Hume’s  history,  in  point  of 
lionc-iy  of  representation.  Our  author  justly  accuses  Hume 
of  a  constant  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  tyrants,  in  his  state- 
nieius  and  reasoniiiLis,  and  of  a  base  disingenonsness  in  his 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  Charles  II,  respecting  the 
death  of  Algernon  Sidney  ;  he  convicts  him  of  a  direct  and 
slMincful  fabrication  of  a  parliamentary  debate  in  l()85,  which 
.tlol)ate  did  not  take  place,  nor  atty  thing  like  it ;  and  he  as¬ 
cribes  to  him  an  almost  puerile  respect  for  kings,  as  such. 
After  all  this,  we  own  it  recpiires  our  w  hole  stock  of  patience, 
to  read  tliose  extremely  res|)ectiul  and  flattering  expressions 
wblcli  he  seeks  every  occasion,  and  once  or  twice  goes  much 
out  of  his  way,  to  bestow,  on  this  historian  ;  expressions  which 
arc  apniied  not  only  to  his  talents,  to  which  they  would  be 
always  due,  but  to  his  character,  to  w'liich  these  articles  of 
accusalion,  exhibited  by  his  admirer,  may  prove  what  sort  of 
moral  principles  arc  fairly  attributable.  Idle  passage  relating 
to  the  condemnation  of  Sidney,  is  a  good  specimen  of  our 
author’s  decided  manner  of  expressing  his  opinion,  and  also 
of  his  strange  prejudice  in  favour  of  Hume’s  moral  (pialities. 

‘  The  proceedings  in  Sidney’s  case  were  still  more  detestable.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  papers,  containing  speculatife  opinions  upon  government  and  fi- 
berty,  written  long  before,  and  perhaps  never  even  intended  to  be  published, 
together  with  the  use  made  of  those  papers,  in  considering  them  as  the 
second  witness  to  the  overt  act,  exhibited  such  a  compound  of  wickedness 
ami  nonsense  as  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  juridical  tyran¬ 
ny.  But  the  validity  of  pretences  was  little  attended  to,  at  that  time, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  whom  the  court  had  devoted  to  destruction  ;  and 
upon  evidence  such  as  has  been  stated,  was  this  great  and  excellent  man 
condemned  to  die.  Pardon  was  not  to  be  exjx*cted.  Mr.  Hume  says,  that 
sgeh  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  king,  though  it  might  have  been  an 
act  of  heroic  generosity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  duty. 
He  might  have  said,  with  more  propriety,  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  the 
government,  after  incurring  so  much  guilt  to  obtain  the  sentence,  should, 
by  remitting  it,  relinquish  the  object,  just  when  was  within  its  grasp. 
'The  same  iiistorian  considers  the  jury  highly  blamcable,  and  so  do  I; 
but  what  was  the  guilt,  in  comparison,  of  the  court  who  tried,  and  of  the 
government  who  prosecuted,  in  this  infamous  cause  ?  yet  the  jury  being 
the  only  party  that  can  with  any  colour  be  stated  as  acting  indqxrndently 
of  the  government,  is  the  only  one  mentioned  by  him  as  blamcable.  The 
prosecutor  is  wholly  omitted  in  his  censure,  and  so  is  the  court ;  this  last, 
not  from  any  tenderness  for  the  judge,  (who  to  do  this  author  justice,  is  no 
favourite  with  him,)  but  lest  the  odious  connection  between  that  branch  of 
the  judicature  and  tlie  government  should  strike  the  reader  too  forcibly;  for 
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Jefferies  in  xh\%  ins.Unce  ought  to  ho  regarded  As  the  mere  too!  nnd  instru- 
ine^t,  (a  ht  ©ne,  no  doubt,)  of  the  prince  who  had  apjjointed  him  for  the 
pu.-pt>sc  <it  this  anil  similar  services.  I^astly,  the  king  is  gravely  introduced 
on  the  CjUestion  of  pardon,  as  if  he  had  had  no  prior  concern  in  the  cause,  and 
were  no  v  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  extending  mercy  to  a  cri  niDal 
cor.demncd  by  a  couit  rf  judicature  ;  nor  arc  we  once  remiudod  what  that 
judicature  was,  by  whoiri  appointed,  by  whom  influenced,  by  whom  called 
upon,  to  receive  that  detestable  evidence,  the  very  recollection  of  which,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  fires  every  honest  heart  with  indignation.  As  well 
might  \vc  palliate  the  murders  of  Tiberius,  w  ho  seldom  put  to  death  his 
victims  witliout  a  previous  decree  of  his  senate.  The  moral  of  all  this 
fc-eni.  to  be,  that  wlienevcr  a  prince  can,  by  intimidation,  corruption,  ille¬ 
gal  rridincf,  or  other  such  means,  obtain  a  verdict  against  a  subject  whom 
liedisiik.  s,  he  may  cause  him  to  be  executed  without  any  breach  of  indis- 
pensibh*  duty  ;  nay,  that  it  is  an  act  of  heroic  generosity  if  he  spares  him. 

I  m  vtT  rdlcct  on  Mr.  Hun^c’s  statement  of  this  matter  but  with  ilic  deep¬ 
est  i egret.  Widely  as  1  differ  from  him  upon  many  other  occasions,  this 
apjx*ars  to  me  t  >  bi?  the  most  reprehensible  passage  of  his  whole  work*  A 
spin:  of  adulation  towards  deceasi'd  princes,  though  in  a  good  measure  free 
from  tiv  imputation  of  interested  meanness,  which  is  justly  attached  to  flat¬ 
tery  when  applied  to  living  monarchs ;  yet,  as  it  is  less  intelligible,  with 
resjiect  to  its  motives,  than  the  other,  so  is  it  in  its  consequences,  still 
more  pernicious  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind.  Fear  of  censure  from 
conteTn|>orarie8  will  seldom  have  much  effect  upon  men  in  situations  of  un¬ 
limited  authoi  ty  ;  they  will  too  often  flatter  themselves  that  the  same  power 
wliich  enables  them  to  commit  the  harm,  will  secure  them  from  reproach. 
The  dread  of  postliumous  infamy  therefore  being  the  only  restraint,  their 
consciences  excepted,  upon  the  passions  of  such  persons,  it  is  lanicttiblc 
that  this  last  defence,  (feeble  enough  at  best,)  should  be  in  any  degree 
ihipaired  ;  and  imp.aired  it  must  be,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  when  tyrants 
can  liopc*  to  find  in  a  man  like  I  lumc,  no  less  eminent  for  the  integrity  and 
bi-ncvolence  of  his  heart,  than  for  the  depth  and  soundness  of  his  understand¬ 
ing,  an  apologist  for  even  their  foulest  murders.’  (pp.  47—50.)  , 

Was  it  ever  understood,  till  now,  that  a  man  eminent  at  once 
for  llte  depth  and  soundness  of  his  under.standing,  and  the  inte- 
^rily  and  honevulenee  of  his  heart,  can  he  an  apologist  (the 
lull  e\  uleiue  of  the  nature  of  tlie  facts  being  belorc  him,)  for 
the  foulest  murders  of  a  tyrant !  Would  not  that  integrity  and 
benevolence  of  heart  have  been  high  in  favour  at  the  court  of 
such  a  tyrant,  which  should  have  put  in  exercise  so  strong  an 
iinilerstauding,  to  pn\serve  his  majesty  in  a  state  of  entire  self- 
roniplacencv  while  pc'rpctrating  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  his  subjects  and  of  mankind  As  to  postliumous 
infamy,  and  the  retribution  to  be  indicted  liy  history,  we 
wonder  whether  such  a  thing  ever  once  occurred  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  tyrant,  who,  in  pursuing  to  death  a  man  of  such 
heroic  virtue  as  to  have  of  Fended  or  alarmed  him,  could  spurn 
every  human  sympathy,  defy  the  indignaunn  of  all  good  men, 
&nd  find  a  tribe  of  courtiers,  comprising  nobles^  prelates. 
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anJ  scholars,  ever  ready  to  applaud  bis  justice.  Ami  if  ‘bv 
“  conscience”  is  here  meant,  that  sentiment  which  connects 
with  our  actions  a  reference  to  a  God  and  a  future  intl|jeinen4 
it  is  surely  a  very  hopeful  thini^,  that  a  man,  who  can  delibe^ 
rately  brave  the  divine  venjreance,  should  be  intimidated  from 
committing  a  crime,  by  thinking  oi'  the  fearful  doom  which 
waits  him  in  the  paragraphs  of  some  historian  ! 

In  speakini^  of  the  fate  of  Charles  I,  Mr.  Fox,  in  an  argu. 
ment  of  great  candour  and  delicacy,  disapproves  of  his  execu¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  both  of  justice  aiui  policy,  but  es|>ec.ially 
the  latter.  lie  passes  in  too  much  liasie  over  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  and  gives  a  rather  equivocal  estiinute  of  it,  except 
indeed  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Washington,  whom  he  takotl 
the  occasion,  aiVorded  by  the  partial  similarity  of  tiie  situations 
of  tiietwo  moil,  to  celebrate  in  terms  of  the  highest  possible 
eiiloginni. 

We  should  hope  the  notion,  that  good  political  institutions 
will  he  certain  of  an  efHcaeioiib  operaiion,  by  the  inei*e  strength 
of  the  dead  wisdom,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  that  resides  in  their 
construction,  independently  of  the  character  of  the  men  who 
arc  in  the  administration  of  them,  lias  lost  its  iiirtnence  on  the 
|)ul>iic  mind;  if  not,  the  follow injJ  striking  lesson  ought  to 
contribute  to  expel  such  a  v.ain  fancy. 

‘  The  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec'ond  forms  one  of  tlw?  most  singular,  at 
well  as  of  the  most  imporunt  pw tods  of  history.  It  is  the  xra  of  good 
laws  and  bad  go^'^'minent.  The  .iboiition  ot  the  Coint  of  Wards,  the 
repeal  of  the  writ  iJe  Ileretico  Combuiendo,  the  ‘rriennial  P.arliament 
Bill,  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard 
to  impeachment,  the  expiration  of  the  License  Act,  and  above  all,  the 
glorious  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus,  have  therefore  induced  a  modern  wri¬ 
ter  of  great  eminence  to  fix  the  year  1679  as  tlie  period  at  W'hi'ch  our  con¬ 
stitution  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  theoretical  pertection,  but  he  owns,  in 
a  short  note  upon  the  passage  alluded  to,  that  the  times  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing,  were  times  of  great  practical  oppression.  What  a  field  for  nieds 
tation  docs  this  short  observation,  from  such  a  man,  furnish  !  What  re¬ 
flections  does  it  not  suggest  to  a  thinking  mind,  upon  the  ineflicacy  of  hu¬ 
man  laws,  and  the  imperfection  of  human  constitutions !  We  are  called 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  progress  of  our  constitution,  and  our  attea- 
tion  is  fixed  with  the  most  minute  accuracy  to  a  particular  point,  when  Uis 
said  to  have  risen  to  iu  utmost  perfection.  Here  we  are  tlien  at  the  be* 
moment  of  the  best  constitution  that  human  wisdom  ever  framed.'  What 
follows?  A  time  of  oppression  and  misery,  not  arising  from  external 
causes,  such  as  war,  pestilence  or  famine,  nor  even  from  any  such  altera¬ 
tion  of  t!ie  laws  as  might  be  supposed  to  Impair  this  boasted  perfection^ 
but  from  a  corrupt  and  wicked  administration,  which  all  the  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  checks  of  our  constitution  were  not  able  to  prevent.  How  vain 
the«,  how  idle,  how  presumptuous  is  the  opinion  that  laws  can  do  every 
thing !  and  how  we.  k  and  pernicious  the  maxim  founded  upon  it,  that 
mcasurc:>,  not  racoi  are  to  be  attended  to  !*  p.  ‘20. 
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Tho  historian  appears  to  have  examined  a  great  deal  of  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  siihject  of  the  pretended  popish  plot,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  he  gives  it  as  his  oj)inion,  that  the  greater  part  of 
those,  who  were  concerned  in  the  miquiious  prosecution  of  the 
pa|)i^ts,  were  rather  under  ihi  iiiHuence  of  “  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  blind  cn  dnlitj  ,”  than  gniltv  of  “  the  deliberate 
wick  Hlnes>  of  planning  and  assisting  in  tlie  |)erpetration  of  le¬ 
gal  murder.*’  But  lie  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the 
stigma  wliich  this  alfair  fixed  on  the  nation. 

‘  Yet  the  proceedings  on  the  popish  plot  must  always  be  considered  as  an 
indelible  disgrace  upon  the  English  nation,  in  which  king,  parliament, 
judges,  juries,  witnesses,  prosecutors,  have  all  their  respective,  though 
certainly  not  equal,  shares.  Witnesses,  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  de¬ 
serve  credit  in  t’'c  most  trifling  cans?,  upon  the  most  immaterial  facts, 
gave  evidence  so  incredible,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  so  impossible  to  be 
true,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  believed  if  it  had  come  from  the  mouth  of 
Cato;  and  upon  suchevidence,  from  such  witnesses,  were  innocent  men  con¬ 
demned  to  death  and  executed.  Prosecutors,  whether  attornies  and 
solicitors  general,  or  managers  of  imj)eachmcnt,  acted  with  the  fury  which 
in  such  circumstances  might  be  expected;  juries  partook  naturally  enough 
of  the  national  ferment ;  and  judges,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  them 
against  such  impressions,  were  scandalously  active  in  confirming  them  in 
their  ppuudices,  and  inflaming  their  passions.  'Fhe  king,  w'ho  is  supposed 
to  havedislxflieved  the  whole  of  the  plot,  never  once  exercised  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  mercy.  It  is  said  that  he  dared  not.  His  ilirone,  perhaps 
his  life,  was  at  stake;  and  history  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  example  of 
any  monarch,  with  whom  the  lives  of  innocent,  or  even  meritorious  sub¬ 
jects,  ever  ap|KMred  to  be  of  much  weight,  when  put  in  the  balance  against 
such  considerations.*  p.  33. 

It  is  most  melancholy’  to  contemplate  a  great  nation,  which 
not  very  long  before  had  been  animated,  in  however  rude  a 
maimer,  and  however  ill  in^lrueted  in  political  science,  with  a 
high  s|)irit  of  liberty,  which  had  raised  its  strong  arm  against 
the  iinposititms  of  a  monarch  who  tliought  it  neces.sary  for  a  go¬ 
vernor  to  he  a  despot,  and  had  prostrated  him  and  his  armies  in 
the  dust,  siihmittiiigat  last  to  the  unqnulified  d.espotism  of  a 
much  more  oditiiis  tyrant.  I'lie  view  is  still  more  mortifying, 
when  we  consider  that  this  tyrant  had  never  performed  any  one 
great  action,  and  possessed  no  one  virtue  under  heaven,  to  pal¬ 
liate  even  in  appearance  his  depravity,  and  lessen,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  till*  ignominy  of  being  his  slaves.  Hnl  it  is  most  mortify¬ 
ing  of  all  to  find,  that  these  slaves  were  beaten  and  trodden  in¬ 
to  Midi  faliutN,  that  tliey  voluntarily  abdicated  all  the  rights  of 
both  men  and  in  iites,  and  humbly  lauded  the  master  who  sport¬ 
ed  with  then  privileges,  their  property,  and  their  blood.  No 
incoiisiili  r.»l>ie  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  descriptions  of 
such  national  liiiniiliation  ;  and  we  tran.scrihe  a  short  specimen, 
iminediaicly  fuilowingthe  account  of  Charles’s  turning  otV  his 
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k>t  parliament,  with  the  full  resolution  never  to  call  another; 

“  to  which  resolution,  indeed,  l.ewis  had  l)ound  him,  ns  one  of 
the  conditions  on  w  hich  he  was  to  receive  his  stipend.” 

‘  No  measure  was  ever  attended  with  more  complete  success.  The. 
most  flattering  addresses  pouied  iu  from  all  parts  ot  the  kingdom ;  divine 
right,  and  indiscriminate  olx*dience,  were  every  v\  here  the  favorite  doc¬ 
trines  ;  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  who  should  have  the  honour  * 
of  the  greatest  share  in  the  glorious  work  of  slavery,  by  securing  to  the 
king,  for  the  present,  and,  after  him,  to  the  duke,  absolute  and  uncon- 
troulable  power.  They,  who,  either  (because  Charles  had  been  called  a 
forgiving  prince  by  his  flatterers,  (upon  what  ground  1  could  never  discover) 
or  from  some  supposed  connection  between  indolence  and  good  nature,  had 
deceived  themselves  into  a  ho|)e,  that  his  tyranny  would  be  of  the  milder 
sort,  found  themsehes  much  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  The 
whole  history  of  tl.e  remaining  part  of  his  reign,  exhibits  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  series  of  attiicks  U|>on  the  liberty,  property,  and  lives  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.*  p.  4-3. 

The  most  outrageous  operations  of  Charles’s  tyranny  were 
carried  on  in  Scotland.  'Fliis  work  exhildts,  in  consi  lcra- 
ble  detail,  the  li()rril)lc  system  of  proscription  and  murder, 
whieli  has  given  him  a  very  roasouahle  chum  to  the  companv, 
in  history  or  any  w  here  else,  of  'riiierms  ;  for  so  we  imist  he  al- 
lovveil  to  think,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Fox  has  taken  excep¬ 
tion  to  Burnet’s  -classing  these  two  names  together,  forget¬ 
ting  that  he  himself  had  done  the  very  sanu*  thing  in  an  earlier 
page,  which  we  have  already  <|noted.  The  foilovving  was  a 
tolerable  prologue  to  tlie  tragedy. 

‘  The  covenant,  which  had  been  so  solemnly  taken  by  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  and,  among  the  rest,  by  the  king  himself,  had  Ix-en  declared  to  be 
unlawful,  and  a  refusal  to  abjure  it  had  been  made  si;bj<*ct  to  the  severest 
penalties.  Episcopacy,  which  was  detesttil  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  had  been  established,  .and  all  publick  e>.  Tcisc  of  religion,  in  the 
forms  to  which  the  people  were  most  .jttached,  had  been  prohibited.  The 
attendance  upon  held  conventicles  had  been  made  highly  penal,  and  the 
preaching  at  them  capital ;  by  which  means,  according  to  the  computation 
of  a  late  writer,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  ficts,  than  for 
the  force  and  justness  of  his  reasonings,  at  least  seventeen  thousand  persons 
in  one  district  were  involved  in  criminality,  and  became  the  object  of  per¬ 
secution.  After  this,  letters  had  been  issued  by  government,  forbidding 
the  intercommuning  with  persons  who  had  neglected,  or  n-fused,  to  appe.ir 
before  the  privy  council  when  cited  for  the  above  crimes  ;  a  proceeding  by 
which,  not  only  all  succour  or  assistance  to  such  persons,  but  according  to 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  made  use  of,  all  intercourse  with  them,  was  ren¬ 
dered  criminal,  and  subjected  him  who  disobeyed  the  prohibition  to  the  same 
penalties,  whether  capital  or  other,  which  wer^flixed  to  the  alleged  crimes 
ol  the  parties  with  whom  he  had  intercommuned.  These  measures  not  proving 
effectual,  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  landholders,  in  the  district  supposed 
to  be  disaffected,  of  bonds,  whereby  they  were  to  become  responsible  for 
their  wives,  families,  tenants,  and  servants  :  and  likewise  for  the  wives, 
families,  acd  scn  anis,  of  tlicir  tenants,  and  finally  for  all  persons  living  on 
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their  rtutes  ;  that  they  should  not  withdraw  from  the  church,  frequent  or 
preach  at  conventicles,  or  give  any  succour,  or  have  any  intei  course  with 
persons  with  whom  it  was  Torbidden  to  intcrcommunc  ;  and  the  penalties  at¬ 
tached  to  the  breach  of  this  engagement,  the  keeping  ot  which  was  ob¬ 
viously  out  of  the  power  of  him  who  was  required  to  make  it,  were  to  be 
the  same  as  those*,  whether  capital  or  other,  to  which  the  several  persons  for 
V horn  he  engaged,  might  be  liable.  The  landholders,  not  being  willing 
to  subscribe  to  their  own  destruction,  refused  to  execute  the  bonds,  and  this 
was  thought  sufficient  grounds  for  considering  the  district  to  which  they 
belonged,  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  I’.nglish  and  Irish  armies  were  order¬ 
ed  to  the  frontiers  ;  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  militia,  were  sent  into  the 
district  itself,  and  six  tiiousand  Highlanders,  who  were  let  loose  upon  iu 
inhabitants,  to  exercise  every  species  of  pillage  and  plunder,  were  connived 
at,  or  rathci  encouraged,  in  excesses  of  a  still  more  atrocious  nature,* 
p.  lOj. 

The  next  [iroceeding  was  analogous,  an  o|K*rating  against  a 
whole  district,  to  what  wc  call  sztrann^  ihe  peace  against  an  in¬ 
dividual.  The  historian  makes  the  following  striking  observa¬ 
tion. 

‘  A  Government  swearing  the  peace  against  its  subjects,  was  a  n^*w  8j)ec- 
lacle  ;  lut  If  a  private  subject^  under  fear  of  another^  hath  a  right  to  such  ct 
tecurity^how  much  more  the  novernment  itself?  was  thought  an  unansweralde 
argument.  Such  arc  the  sopliistrles  which  tyrants  deem  satisfactory.  I  hus 
are  tiiey  willing  even  to  descend  from  their  loftiness,  into  tlie  situaiiorr  of 
subjects  or  private  men,  when  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  .icquiring  additional 
powers  of  persecution  ;  and  thus  truly  formidable  and  terrific  are  they 
when  they  pretend  alarm  and  fear.*  p.  1 12. 

I'he  scene  liecoincs  more  hateful  at  every  step  ;  till  at  lengtli 
we  Ix'hold  one  general  spectacle  of  massacre,  in  which  the  most 
infernal  riots  ot  cruelty  to  which  military  lut^ans,  fully  let 
loose,  could  lie  stimulateds  were  authorised  and  applauded  by* 
a  government,  which  colleges,  and  digniuiries,  and  a  large 
and  pivponderating  pan  of  ifie  nation,  adored  as  of  divine  au¬ 
thority,  and  really  deserveil,  as* a  reward  of  such  a  faith,  the 
privilege  of  adoring.  It  is  after  viewing  such  a  course  of 
transactions, that  we  \;ant  r^xpressions  of  somewhat  mon’  empha'- 
tical  reprobation,  in  closing  the  account  wiili  this  wicked  mo¬ 
narch,  than  those,  thongliverv  strong  and  compehensive, which 
IVIr.  Fox  has  used  in  the  concluding  delineation  of  his  chanic- 
ter.  It  was  very  proper  to  notice  his  jioliteness  and  aH'abiiity, 
his  facility  of  ttnnper,  and  his  kindneos  to  his  mistresses;  but 
we  think  tiu'v  sliould  not  have  been  so  mentioned,  as* to  have* 
even  the*  slightest  appearance  of  a  c/^against  the  malignity  of 
his  ^vickednc^s  and  the  /Rrociticsof  his  government. 

'J'iie  manner  in  w'hicb  Charleses  kindness  to  his  mistresses  is 
ineniioiuMl,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  iinpoitancc  of 
peisoQal  morality  to  a  historian,  as  well  as  toa  statesman. 
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•  His  recommendation  of  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth  2od  Mrs. 
Cwyny  upon  liis  death  bed,  to  his  successor,  is  much  to. his  honour  :  and 
they  uho  censure  it,  seem,  in  their  zeal  to  show  tln'raselves  strict  mo« 
ralists,  to  have  suffered  their  notions  of  vice  and  viitue  to  have  f;illen  into 
stunge  confusion.  Charles’s  connection  with  those  ladies  might  be  vi¬ 
cious,  but  at  a  moment  when  that  connection  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
lln.iily  and  Irrevocably  dissolved,  to  concern  himself  about  their  future 
welfare,  and  to  recommend  them  to  his  brother  itli  earnest  tcndeniess, 
wns  >’irtue.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  morality  that  the  good  and  evil 
actions  of  bad  men,  should  be  confounded.*  p.  61*. 

W  c  th)  not  know  tliat  any  moralist  ever  forbade  a  depart¬ 
ing  criminal  to  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  surviving 
companions  in  guilt,  only  it  would  be  enjoined  that  sliame  aTia 
penitence  sliould  mingle  with  this  concern  ;  but  every  mo¬ 
ralist  will  he  indignant  at  tliis  gentle  etjiiivocal  mode  of 
touching  that  vice,  by  wltich  it  is  notorious  that  the  example 
of  the  king  c()ntril)’;ti^d  to  (h!prave  the  morals  of  the  nation, 
as  much  as  his  political  measures  to  exterminate  its  freedom. 
It  is  most  signally  lemarkahle,  what  a  careful  silence  is  main¬ 
tained,  in  this  work,  ri‘specling  the  state  of  morals  during  this 
reign.  Is  it  then  no  l)usincss  t)f  liislory  to  lake  account  of 
snch  a  thing?  Kven  regarding  the  mau<*r  in  a  political  view,  is 
the  ilepravilj’  of  a  people  never  to  he  reckoned  among  the 
causes,  and  the  most  powerful  causes,  of  their  sinking  (|uietly 
Milder  dcs|Xitism  ? 

d  he  commencement  of  James’s  reign,  as  far  as  the  work 
before  us  has  illustrated  it,  was  a  imnc  contiunation  of  the 
preceding,  as  James,  at  his  accession,  graciously  promised 
his  subjects  it  should.  This  promise  wa>  received  with  grate¬ 
ful  joy  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Kiiglish  nation,  and  by 
tlie  governing  jiarty  even  in  Scotland,  whose  fulsome  abouii- 
nahle  address  of  ctmgratulatioii  is  given  in  this  work.  Their 
joy  and  loyalty  w(  re  carried  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm,  no 
doubt,  when  they  found  the  same  infernal  work  of  massacre 
animated  to  redoubled  activity,  ami  were  honoured  with  the 
charge  of  executing  an  act,  whicli  extended,  to  all  persons 
conventicle  preaching,  tlie  punishment  of  death. 

Though  James  was  a  papist,  IVlr.  Fox  has  proved,  by  the 
most  decisive  arguments,  that  his  grand  leading  object  was 
the  establishment  of  an  ahsohite  despotism  ;  and  that  any  de- 
Jiigns  he  might  entertain  of  introducing  popery,  would  have 
been  kept  in  reserve  till  this  was  accompli->lied.  Mean  while, 
lie  much  courted  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  established 
church,  and  he  plainly  intimated  thuttl^  had  been  found  th^ 
firmest  friends  of  such  government,  as  that  of  his  father,  his 
brother,  and  himseif.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
candour  should,  throughout  the  book,  have  contrived  to  find  the 
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very  same  thinf^.  It  surely  became  him,  in  the  justice  of 
history,  to  have  particularis4*d  the  many  noble  etiorts  made  by 
the  churchmen  of  those  times,  in  resistance  of  the  doctrines 
and  the  practices  of  despotism.  He  ought  to  have  taken 
notice  of  what  was  so  zealously  done  and  written,  by  eccle- 
siitstical  dignitaries,  in  behalf  ot  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in 
prevention  of  all  persecution  for  religious  opinions  and  me¬ 
thods  of  wor.  hip. 

A  large  space  is  occupied  \vith  the  invasions  and  proceed* 
ings  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle.  Tlie  account  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Monmouth  is  hnely  written  ;  hut  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  whole  volume,  is  the  account  of  the  last  days  and 
the  di  wth  (>f  Argyle.  M  e  should  have  transcribed  this  part, 
hilt  that  we  an*  pi  rsnadetl  it  will  appear  in  very  many  publi- 
ratio:'s,  r.iul  in  every  work  ihat  shall  profess  to  he  a  collection 
of  the  liiiest  pa>bages  in  the  Knglish  language.  It  is  a  picture, 
dr.'iwn  with  tlie  happiest  simplicity,  thougli  with  one  slight 
hh'inish,  of  one  of  ihe  most  enchanting  examples  ot  heroic 
virtue  ih.»t  liisiorv  or  poetry  ever  displayed.  It  is  closed  with 
wh:*t  we  tclt  to  l»e  the  most  eloipienl  sentence  in  the  w'hole 
work. 

.  ‘  May  the  like  hapj)y  serenity  in  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  a 
death  equally  gloiiou.s,  be  llie  lot  of  all,  whom  tyranny,  ot  whatever  de¬ 
nomination  or  description,  shall  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  call  to  ex¬ 
piate  their  virtues  on  a  scaffold’*  p.  1. 

It  is  neeilless  to  sav,  tluit  the  style  of  this  work  Is  clear  and 
simple  in  the  ntniu>t  possihie  degree.  It  is  in  general  as  cor¬ 
rect  un  it  is  of  any  groat  conseepu  nee  for  a  hook  to  he,  though 
a  (‘onsiderahli*  luimher  of  little  faults  could  he  pointed  out; 
we  will  only  notici  form  of  expressi<m,  whicli  occurs  sc- 
\cral  limes  and  wliieh  is  obviously  w  rong  ;  “  Aigyle  vut^  have 
had  many  inu;i\ t‘s  which  are  unknown  to  us.’  One  or  two 
phrases  rcminiloil  us  of  the  senate.  A  reader,  with  certain 
classical  notions  of  tlie  dignitv  to  be  preserved  in  every  sen¬ 
tence  of  liisiorv,  w«Mild  stri'iigiy  object  to  the  introduction 
ot  Verges  amt  Dogherry,  from  Shakespear's  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  in  lidicnle  of  the  “  vice-chancellors  and  doctors 
of  our  learned  iinivcrsii v.''  Ihit  if  Mr.  Fox  might  ha\e  in- 
iiodnied  his  hiimcurous  illusiraiion  in  a  conversation  party  ot 
ingenious  and  iiuelligeiu  persons,  while  talking  of  the  very 
siiine  snhiect,  and  all  ol  them  would  have  felt  it  apt  enough, 
by  what  rule  was  he  forbidden  to  suppose,  that  if  written  it 
wouht  phase  other  pejpjns  ti»at  conhl  not  liear  liiiii  say  it  ? — 
M  e  join  with  the  whmtf. literary  public,  in  regretting  that  this 
work  was  not  destined  to  he  finished. 

The  volume  is  made  out  witli  about  160  pages  of  docu¬ 
ments,  in  French. 


Art.  VII.  Travels  in  Asia  anti  Africa  ;  Includin?  a  journey  from  Scan- 
deroon  to  Alemx),  and  over  the  Desert  to  Uagaad  and  Bussora ;  A 
voyage  from  Bombay,  and  alonge  the  Western  Coast  of  India  ;  A 
voyage  from  Bombay  to  M  )Cha  and  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
a  ji’urney  fr^m  Suez  to  Cairo  and  R*'8etta,  in  Eg)^t.  By  the  late 
Abraham  Parsons,  Esq.  Consul  an  I  Pact  r  -  Marine  at  Scanderuon, 
4to.  pp.  346.  Price,  11.  5s.  Longman  and  Co.  IbOS. 

TK  this  narrative  had  been  puhii.-hed  tliirty  years  ago,  it  would 
luve  been  receivcvl  very  favourably  by’  t!u‘  worl-l.  The 
rciison  alledged  for  delavinir  Its  ajipearanee  so  long  is  “  the 
professional  engagements"  of  the  Ktlitor,  ulio  is  son  of  ilie 
late  Kcv.  J.  Berjew,  of  Bristol,  brotlKu*  in  law  of  the  deceased, 
to  whom  the  MS.  descended.  'I’he  work  has  consequently 
lost  a  very  large  ponion  of  its  interest  as  novel,  and  of  its 
value  as  correct.  Everv  part  of  the  globe,  within  oiir  know.- 
ledg'*,  has  expcrienceil  consivlerahle  changes  since  the  year 
1774;  and  descripilotis,  which  at  that  time  were  strictly  true, 
have  since  become  notoriously  in.  policalrle,  or  at  least  arc  no 
longer  intitled  to  credit.  A  publication  of  these  antiquated 
de.scriptions  has  the  double  disadvantage  of  being  preceded, 
and  of  being  preceded  by  later  oh-ervations.  'Phis  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  ca.se  in  regard  to  Egypt,  d  he  military  events,  which 
for  a  while  distinguished  that  country,  gave,  occasion  to  so  iiianv 
descriptions  and  histories  oF  it,  tliat  we  are  almost  as  well 
ac(jiiainted  with  the  river  Nile  as  with  the  Thames,  ard  with 
the  I)e]ta,  as  with  the  counties  within  a  day’s  jAurr  ey  of  the 
tnciropolis  ;  the  state  of  the  eonntry,  also,  in  consequence  of 
those  events,  is  as  conqiletely  changed  as  that  of  any  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  This  N'olnme  coinprisi  s  accounts  of  two 
journies  :  the  first  from  ^cunderoon,  by  the  pushes  of  Asia, 
to  Bylaii,  Karamnt,  Kepse  (die  aiieieiit  .SelL*ucia),  ro  l.ulachia 
and  Aleppo;  tlic  seci  nd  in  17T4  fromSi  andercon  hyAleptKi  and 
Hagdiui,  then  across  Me.-opotamia  to  ilelah  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  down  that  river  to  Bnssora,  tn  the  regular  ixuirse  lo  In¬ 
dia  by’  sea,  along  the  roast  of  Malabar.  From  Binnbay  Mr. 
P.  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Sue/,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria  ; 
and  died  at  Leghorn  in  1785. 

lie  appears  to  have  bestowed  ninch  attention  on  the  natural 
productions, the  dimati*,  and  general  appi^arance,  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  ihrougli  which  he  passed  ;  and  asphysii  al  phenomena  are 
not  liable  to  frequent  and  violent  alterations,  we  are  obliged 
to  liim  for  an  acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  certain 
subjects,  that  had  not  been  so  attentively  examined  by  pre¬ 
ceding  or  subsequent  travellers.  He^s  not  by  any  means  to 
he  coiisidered  as  a  philosophical  naturalist  ;  t)ut  lie  derived 
important  advantages  vihich  others  could  not  panake,  from 
his  othcial  situation,  and  the  length  of  his  abode  in  various 
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twns  nnd  rppjions.  Tn  a  mind  previously  stored  uitli  a|i- 
piO|:rla»L*  kiio\vie(lp;i’,  the  course  ofa  journey  soextensive,  and 
over  regions  so  interPbtinc:,  \%ell  Ijy  tlieir  peril. anent  distinc¬ 
tions  and  tlie  manners  of  their  inliaiiitants,  as  hv  the  nmuiins 
of  their  early  historv,  must  have  suggested  many  lively  and  ini- 
])ortant  remarks.  \Vc  cannot  think  this  praise  sirietlv  merited 
hy  Mr.  Parsons’s  narraiive  :  it  eontain.s  a  tolerably  distinct  re¬ 
presentation  of  what’  the  author  saw  :  hut  we  apprehend  tiiat 
something  more  will  lie  tliought  nceessar}*  for  a  work  of  this 
kind  to  obtain  distinction,  in  ilie  present  state  of  knowledge 
among  ns.  Ills  industry,  however,  in  keeping  a  very  copious 
journal,  is  worthy  of  c»  umieiulation  *,  and  we  would  much  ra- 
tfier  peruse  a  simple  statement  of  real  occurrenres,  than  a  work 
of  greater  |)retensi4>ns, arrayed  in  a  style  of  delusive  splendour, 
and  pre|)ared  with  too  much  art  for  the  public  eye. 

The  Pditor,  we  donht  iu*t,  has  discharged  his  duty  with 
fidelity  ;  he  only  professes  to  have  ex|>imged  irrelevant  and 
‘private  ohserv ations,  and  to  have  corrected  grammatieal  inac- 
‘ciiraeies.  The  s:ylc  of  tlie  work,  the  reader  will  find  as 
honest  and  plain,  as  might  he  expected  from  a  writer  whose 
education  had  been  chiefly  nautical  and  commercial.  The 
fo  lowing (h  seription  of  a  horde  (4*  Arabs  in  march,  will  recall 
the  recollection  of  those  patriarclial  migrations,  the  history  of 
uhieh  has  heen  the  delight  of  our  early  years. 

*  It  uas  cntcrtiinlng  to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp,  as  notlilng 
could  be  more  regular. 

First  went  the  sheep  and  goatherds,  e.ich  with  ihclr  flocks  in  divisions, 
according  as  the  chief  of  each  family  directed  ;  then  followtd  the  camels 
and  asses,  loaded  wltli  the  tents,  furniture,  and  kitclum  utensils  ;  these  were 
fallowed  f)y  the  old  men  and  women  mounted  on  asses,  surrounded  by  the 
young  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  bn  foot.  Tlw  cliildren  that  cannot 
walk,  aa'  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls  ; 
and  the  smallest  of  the  lambs  and  kids  are  earned  under  the  anns  of  the 
children.  To  each  u*nt  belong  many  dogs,  amongst  which  are  some  grey¬ 
hounds.  Some  tents  have  from  ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty  to 
tfiirty  men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to  it.  'rhenroceasiou  is  closed 
by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom  they  call  emir  and  father,  (emir  means 
prince! ,  mounted  on  the  very  Ix’St  horse,  and  surrounded  by  the  heads  of 
each  family,  all  on  horses,  with  many  servants  on  foot.  Between  each 
family  is  a  division,  or  space  of  one  hundred  yards  or  more,  when  they 
migrate,  and  such  great  rcgul.irity  is  observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses, 
shtH-'p,  nor  dogs,  mix,  but  each  keeps  to  the  division  to  wliich  it  belongs, 
without  the  least  trouble.  They  had  been  here  eight  days,  and  werego- 
ing  four  htnirs  journey  to  the  north-west  to  another  spring  of  water.  Tnis 
tribe  consisted  of  about  ^ght  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  above  five  thousand,  besides  a 
gieat  numbiT  of  camels,  horses,  and  asses.  Horses  and  greyhounds  tliey 
bleed  and  train  up  for  sale  :  they  neither  kill  nor  sell  their  ew'C  lambs. 
At  Set  liiiicb  a  chapter  in  the  coran  is  read  by  the  chief  of  each  family, 
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fiiher  in  or  near  each  tcnli  ihe  whole  family  being  gathered  round  aoJ  very 
atuntivc.  On  their  march  a  profound  kilcnce  is  ttrialy  observed.  If  there 
happiness  in  the  worldf  these  people  seem  to  enjoy  it  in  perfection  ;  their 
food  bjing  simple,  they  desire  no  better  ;  sickness  is  scarce  ctrr  ItooiVQ 
among  them,  as  they  mostly  die  of  old  a^e.  The  Arabs  arc  Ishmaclitvs;* 
which  they  arc  very  fond  of  telling  to  Europeans,  tlankingand  indeed, 
licving,  that  their  ongin  is  not  known  to  tlic  inhabitants  ot  Europe.  There 
are  no  people  who  seem  so  fond,  or  rather  so  proud  of  their  origin,  ns  the 
Arabs.  'I'he  slieik  of  our  caravan  was  n)ore  inquisitive  and  particular  m 
his  enquiries  after  European  customs,  than  any  Arab  or  Turk  that  1  had  hi-* 
therto  been  acquainted  with,  which  brought  him  often  to  my  tent,  when  he 
would  be  very  communicative  He  told  me  tliai  he  was  the  elder  ton  of 
the  emir,  or  chief  of  a  numerous  tril>e  ;  that  he  had*  two  brethren,  who 
followed  the  same  employment  with  himself,  with  each  of  whom,  as  well 
ii  with  himself,  there  were  about  one  liundred  and  twenty  young  men  of 
tlieir  tribe  ;  that  his  fciher  pui  su ’d  the  same  occupation  in  his  grandfather’s 
lime,  though  he  then  resided  on  the  district  allotted  to  the  triliefroni  time 
immemoriai,  and  w  hich  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  desart  to  llie  sQutli, about 
five  hundred  mile^  distint  from  Bagdad;  that  the  district  is  large  from  which 
they  migrale,  furnishing  sufFiciciu  herbage  for  their  cattle  and  Hocks, 
without  travelling  any  considerable  distance.  That  the  young  men  of  his 
and  his  two  brothers' caravans  serve  for  three  years  ;  after  which  they  return 
to  the  tribe  with  t’le  money  they  have  sav^d,  where  those  who  are  not 
married  procure  themselves  wives,  while  an  entire  new  set  of  men  return 
to  perve  another  thixv  years  in  tlie  same  service,  bringing  with  them  a  re¬ 
cruit  of  young  camels  for  the  use  of  he  caravan,  on  which  they  ride  s 
that  himself  did  not  intend  to  go  with  them  next  year,  as  he  designed  to 
marry.*  p.  111. 

'I'liis  account  is  followed  by  a  beautiful  little  anecdote, 
which  wc  must  not  exclude. 

*  A  little  Arab  girl  brought  a  young  antelope  to  sell,  which  mms  bought 
by  a  Greek  merchant,  whose  tent  was  next  to  mine,  for  half  a  ptasire.  Sin? 
h.id  bored  l>otli  the  ears,  into  each  of  which  she  had  inserted  tw*o  small 
pieces  of  red  silk  ribband;  she  told  the  purchaser,  that  as  it  could  lun 
about  and  lap  milk  he  might  be  able  to  rear  it  up,  and^at  she  should  not 
liave  sold  it,  but  that  the  wanted  money  to  buy  a  ribband,  which  her  mo¬ 
ther  would  not  adoi'd  her  ;  tlicn  almost  smothering  the  little  animal  with 
kisses,  she  delivered  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  ran  aWay.  The  mer* 
chant  ordered  it  to  be  killed,  and  dressed  for  ftup|)er.  Id  the  close  of  the 
evening  tiie  girl  came  to  uke  the  last  fareweii  of  her  little  pet  (knowing 
tiut  wc  were  to  decamp  at  day  break).  V\  hen  the  was  told  it  wa>  killed 
sIk*  seemed  much  surpiised,  saying  Uiac  it  was  impossible  that  any  body 
could  1)0  so  cruel  as  to  kill  sucii  a  pretty  creatore  :  on  it's  being  shewn  to 
her  with  its  throat  cut,  she  burst  into  tears,  thicw  the  money  in  the  nun’s 
face,  and  ran  away  crying:’  pp.  i\  1 

Mr.  I*,  gives  aOreatlful  account  of  the  plague  at  Bagdad,  of 
which  300,000  persons  died  in  the  course  oi  four  mouths.  He 
describes  this  city,  very  minutely. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  opinion,  within  our  knoivleilgr, 
that  the  brutalizing  spectacle  of  public  executions  might  be 
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aclvantagcouslv  ^u|)rrsetlt’(l  l>y  the  solemn  ami  mystci  ions  pri. 
vaey  of  the  Turkish  practice,  ilescril)ecl  by  Mr.  P.  ;  we  fear 
that  no  acleipuite  protit  would  be  made  on  the  side' ot  nmrals 
aiKl  public  tcelii  g,  to  compen>ate  for  tfte  danger,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  which  it  might  occasion,  in  the  bands 
of  a  corrupt  goverttmetd,  to  the  rights  of  the  community  and 
the  st’curity  ot  individuals. 

‘JJuring  the  months  of  .Tunc,  July,  and  August,  there  have  been  fouf 
ofTicers,  and  twenty  seven  privates  ot  the  corps  of  janisiiries  put  to  death, 
which  ib  uone  by  decapitation  at  the  arsenal,  and  always  at  two  hours  after 
sun  setting,  lia*  public  know  nothing  about  it  until  the  moment  their 
heads  are  stuck  off,  which  is  announced  by  tlie  firing  a  cannon  at  the 
arsinal,  it  a  private  man  ;  but  it  an  officer,  two  cannon  are  fired  at  his 
death,  i  cople  arc  not  at  all  sui  prised  w  hen  such  things  happen,  it  being 
so  common  ;  nor  do  any  trouble  themselves  so  far  as  to  enquire  the  cause 
of  their  death.*  p  KH. 

From  Hiigdad  Mr.  P.  paiil  a  visit  to  the  Tower  of  B!il)cl,or 
Nimrod’s  'Tower,  «listant  about  six  hours.  It  is  situar.  d  in  a 
vast  plain,  which  is  now  a  mere  desart.  T'hc  materials  of  this 
cdilicc  ape  iinl)urni  bricks,  now  as  hard  as  stone;  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  every  four  feet  are  layers  of  iveds.  four  incfies  tliick, 
as  firm  and  soun.l  as  when  lirst  msiMted.  A  Jew  rai)l)i,  with 
whom  Mr.  I*,  com  ersed  on  lliis  snhject,  described  himself  as 
descending  irom  a  family  that  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  at 
the.  aim.*  of  the  Ca}  tivity. 

As  we  liave  transeribi  d  Mr.  I'.’s  account  of  a  body  of  Arabs 
in  umtion,  we  shall  now  insert  his  description  of  one  of  their 
camps,  cr  movtuible  cities. 

*  At  five  tills  afternoon-we  came  to  the  camp  of  the  most  potent  Arab 
prince  on  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates,  or  Persian  gulph  ;  it  is  full  three 
miles  in  length  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  1  am  told  tiicre  are  above 
right  thousand  tents  find  twenty  thousand  families  ;  the  tent  of  the  ))rince 
Is  near  two  hundre^f  feet  long  and  seventy  broad,  d  his  encampment 
reae’  es  farther  inland  than  it  does  along  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  it  is  said 
to  contain  near  eighty  ihou.sand  inhabitants,  and  the  catt'c  of  all  kinds  be¬ 
longing  to  It  are  almost  innumerabL.  \Vc  all  went  on  .shore  here,  and 
u  alktd  alxiut  an  hour.  T'he  tents  are  pitched  so  as  to  form  regular  streets 
of  eighteen  to  tw  enty  ftet  broad,  w  hich  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  the 
river,  quite  tiirough  the  town,  with  others  at  right  angles  in  a  line  widi  the 
river,  tlie  largest  tents  Iviug  nearest  to  the  river.  Hen*  l  saw  above  twenty 
t.ime  ostriches,  with  red  woollen  cloth  coll.iis  about  their  neCks,  and  small 
bi-nss  bills.  1  iSM'vl  the  price  of  a  pair,  and  was  told  that  they  belonged  to 
the  prince,  and  were  not  to  bi*  sold  ;  tliey  would  lomc  to  any  one  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  piicc  ct  hre.id,  which  they  would  take  out  of  the  n.ind  as  gently 
.as  a  trained  spansil,  and  suffer  any  one  to  stroke  their  necks’,  p.  I  IS. 

During  ills  iv>itlt  oce  at  Pii  s  mti,  a  nx^st  curunisauti  unusual 
phemnneiioii  occurred,  of  which  we  shall  present  Iris  own  des¬ 
cription. 
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.  ‘  March  the  l^th.  (177")  At  four  this  afternoon,  the  5un  then  shining 
bri|^ht,  a  total  darkn<*s8  commenced  in  an  instant,  when  a  dreadfil  con¬ 
sternation  sci’/ed  every  person  in  the  city,  the  people  running  backward  and 
forward  in  the  strwts,  tumbling  over  one  another,  quite  distracted,  while 
those  in  the  houses  ran  out  in  amazement,  doubting  whether  it  were  an 
eclipse,  or  the  end  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  black  cloud  which  had 
caused  this  total  darkness  approached  near  the  city,  preceded  by  as  loud  a 
noise  as  1  ever  heard  in  the  gieatest  storm  ;  this  was  succeeded  by  such  a 
whirlwind,  mixt  with  dust,  that  no  man  in  the  str-e  s  could  stmd  upon 
his  legs  ;  happy  were  those  who  could  find,  or  had  already  obtiiined,  shelter, 
whilst  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  were  obliged  to  throw  themsel^ves 
down  on  the  spot,  where  thty  ran  great  risk  ol  being  suffocated,  as  the 
wind  lasted  full  twenty  minute.'*,  and  the  total  darkness  half  an  hour  The 
dust  was  so  subrile,  and  the  hurricane  so  fuiious,  that  every  room  in  the 
British  factory  was  covered  with  it,  notwithstanding  we  had  the  precaution 
to  shut  the  doors  and  windows  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  darkness,  and 
to  light  candles.  At  half  past  five  the  cloud  had  passed  the  city,  the  sun 
instantly  shone  out,  no  wind  was  to  be  heard,  nor  dust  felt,  but  all  was 
quite  sermc  and  calm  agjiin,  when  all  of  us  in  the  factory  went  On  the 
terrace,  and  observed  the  cloud  had  entirely  passed  over  the  river,  and  was 
then  in  Persia,  where  it  seemed  to  cover  full  thirty  miles  in  breadth  on  the 
land,  but  how  far  in  length  could  not  be  even  guessed  at ;  it  flew  along  at 
an  amazing  rate,  yet  was  half  an  hour  in  passing  over  the  city.  It  came 
from  the  north-wcot,  and  went  suaight  forward  to  the  south-east.  Tfie 
off  cers  of  the  company’s  cruizers  came  on  shore  as  soon  as  the  cloud  had 
past  their  ships,  and  declared  that  the  wind  was  so  violent,  and  the  dust  so 
penetrating,  that  no  man  could  stand  upon  the  decks  j  and  that  after  it  was 
over,  every  place  below,  on  Iward  the  ships,  was  covered  with  dust.  Such 
a  phenomenon  never  was  known  before,  in  tlie  memory  of  the  oldest  man 
now  living  at  Bussura’.  p.  IG*!*. 

We  conclude  with  copying  Mr.  P.’s  account  of  the  Gentoo' 
hospital  for  animals  at  Surat :  wc  should  hope  the  retlcciion 
comprised  in  the  concluding  sentence  is  not  to  be  strictly 
taken,  though  it  is  highly  proi)al)le  from  the  known  absurdities 
and  incoiisistetufies  of  Heat  lien  morals. 

‘  During  my  stay  at  Surat,  I  rode  out  most  evenings  with  our  worthy 
chief ;  and,  among  other  uncommon  sights  to  a  stranger,  I  took  notice 
that  many  trees  had  jars  hanging  to  several  of  the  boughs  ;  on  enquiring 
I  was  told  tliat  they  were  filled  with  water  every  evening  by  men  hired  OD 
purpose  by  the  Gentoos,  in  order  to  supply  the  birds  with  drink. 

This  account  excited  a  desire  of  visiting  the  Banyan  hospital,  as  I  had 
heard  much  of  their  Ixmevolence  to  all  kinds  of  animals  t.iat  were  cither 
sick,  lame,  or  infirm  thiough  age  or  accident.  On  my  arrival,  there  were 
presented  to  my  view  many  horses  cows,  and  oxen  in  one  uj)artment ;  in 
another  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  monkeys,  with  clean  straw  for  them  to 
repose  on.  Above  stairs  were  dejKisitories  for  seeds  of  many  sorts,  and  flat 
broad  dishes  for  water,-  for  the  use  of  those  birds  and  insects  which  might 
chance  to  come  into  the  apartment  through  the  windows,  which  were  lat- 
need,  with  apertures  large  enough  to  admit  small  bird'*  to  enter. 

I  was  told  by  the  attendant,  that  each  ap.irtment  was  cleaned  every 
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morning^,  the  beasts  fed  and  littered  once  3  day,  the  seed<  above  ataira  win. 
nowed,  the  diihes  washed,  and  cl  in  water  put  in  them  daily  ;  yet,  with 
all  their  kindness  to  the  brute  species,  I  am  assured  by  many  persons  of 
j^ood  credit,  that  th'j  Gentoos  will  not  bestow  half  the  compassion  on  the 
human  species  in  distress,  though  they  should  chance  to  be  of  their  owa 
t.ist,  or  their  ne;ir  relations*. 

From  those  extracts,  it  will  ho  evident  that  the  work  is  not 
deticient  in  riirioos  and  iimnsinp  details,  though  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  value  by  ki  ej)ing  ;  to  many  readers  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  will  he  new,  and  to  all  we  can  recomuieiid  it  as 
authentic. 


Art.  V’flI.  The  I  hi  tort/  of  the  RUfy  Pro^rejs^  and  Accomfilishment  of 
the  Aholilion  of  the  African  Slave-trade  hy  th-e  British  Parlutment,  By 
'Fhomas  Claiksun,  M.  A.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  lltSO.  Price  11.  Is.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  1  SOS. 

M  ANY  of  us,  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  have  hud 
^  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son,  in  hehalf  of  t!ie  liberties  of  Africa;  we  have  admired  the 
benevolent  energy  of  his  character,  and  appreciated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  s«  rvices.  lie  is  also  kuown  to  the  public  at 
large,  as  a  powerful  advocate  in  this  glorious  cause,  by  several 
masterly  and  coiivincing  publications.  But  a  considerable  nuni- 
hei  of  our  readers,  and  especially  tite  Junior  ones,  arc  possil>!y 
not  aware  that  lo  thenuihorof  this  work  a  greater  share  of  the 
honour  unquestionably  Ixdnngs,  than  to  any  ether  jX'rson,  un¬ 
less  one  perh.'ips  shoidil  i»e  t^xeepted,  of  having  procured  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Frade.  It  is  true,  he  has  not  raised  hi% 
voice  in  the  senate;  he  lias  not  witdded  the  authority  of  a  Pre- 
luicr,  nor  three  ted  tlie  “  sweet  intlueiices”  of  the  d'reasurv. 
But  in  his  yontli  he  dedicated  liimsclf  to  this  holy  work  of  hu¬ 
manity  with  disintiTCsted  and  heroic  enthusiusni ;  he  has  aj)plied 
his  whole  life  and  being  to  it,  witli  a  perennial  and  ui>(|ueiicli- 
ahle  zeal  of  which  iliere  is  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
man  ;  and  he  has  contributed  to  jts  interests  an  iininensity  of 
bodily  toil  and  intellectual  eilort,  which  elevates  iiim,  in  point 
of  actual  service,  above  all  coiiipt'tiiion  from  his  most  illustrious 
coadjutors.  Of  the  extent  of  that  s  uvice  in  proenriug  evi-’ 
lienee  and  arousiftg  the.  public  mind,  of  the  numerous  and  al¬ 
most  perpetual  jour:iies  he  engiiged  in  foi*  lliese  purposes,  of 
the  multitude^  whoiu  he  solierted  and  interrogated,  of  the  do- 
cutnenls  he.  examined,  the  perils  he  encountered,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  tlii';,  of  the  ohloquy,  the  inortirieaiion,  and  the 
diNappointine.u  lie  le^olutely  endured,  our  readers  could  form 
no  jusi  cuueepiiuu  Imm  any  siateineni  that  our  limits  would 
allow.  Ill  deihiciug  it  fr».  Ill  a  perusal  of  these  volumes,  they 
will  br  suiprut'd  ai  ih<*  dignity  to  which  a  character  of  sccou'* 
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Jary  ciniowriK’nls  niay  advance  by  areciitude  of  aim  and  a  tli- 
Uirencc*  of  labour;  liicy  will  be  ileligbU'd  with  the  ^entlctiess 
wliicli  tbn  sireiiuoiis  energy  nev»*r  violattsi ;  and  they  will  feel 
it  an  bof»  )iir  to  tbeir  country  to  have  produced  the  individual, 
who  ha:>  deserved  so  well  of  human  kind,  wliost*  e\aiup!e  will 
be  cito.i  to  future  ages  aj»  a  model  of  benevolent  heroism  and  a 
proof  «>f  iis  amazing  powers,  w  hose  memory  will  be  eitshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  nations,  and  whose  name  will  be  pronounced 
by  succession^  of  races  with  that  reverent  and  afTectiouate  com¬ 
placency,  which  we  feel  in  saying,  Howard. 

A  regard  to  due  brevity*,  and  a  confident  expectation  of  the 
general  dinTusion  of  this  work,  induce  us  to  decline  attempt¬ 
ing  an  abstract  of  the  information  it  comprises.  Wc  shall  at¬ 
tempt  little  more  than  giving  llie  outline  of  its  plan,  selecting 
a  few  specimens  of  its  contents,  and  hinting  at  some  reflectiotis 
wliich  it  seems  particularly  adapted  to  suggest. 

The  historical  form  of  these  volumes  is  in  some  respects  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  their  interest,  and  in  others  detrimental.  The 
atrocities  of  the  iiloo.ly  trafHc  lose  part  of  their  hideousness, 
and  the  arguments  against  it  part  of  their  cogency,  by  tbeir 
di>persion  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  work,  Jiccording  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  time  in  wliich  they  were  severally  developed,  iit  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  obtaining  and  investigating  evidence.  There  is  no 
individual  part  in  which  the  entire  loatlisomeness,  or  the  en¬ 
tire  argument,  is  at  once  presented  to  view.  This  however  was 
not  neccssiiry,  Jis  it  has  been  very  sufficiently  doi\c  in  previ¬ 
ous  publications  by  Mr.  Claiksou  and  others;  and  it  was  iui- 
jiossible  for  this  work  to  preclude  llie  necessity  of  consulting 
others,  by  embracing  the  whole  of  what  posterity  might  wish 
to  possess  on  the  subject,  without  greatly  extending  its  bulk; 
— rus,  for  instance, 'by  including  in  it  the  Abstract  of  the  Evi¬ 
dence  laid  before  Parliament,  ’riic  defect  is  amply  compen- 
slaedby  the  superior  interest  whieba  history  possesses,  in  com* 
parison  with  an  essay.  And  pcrliajis  there  is  no  other  trans¬ 
action  of  a  general  kind,  which  could  so  deeply  engage  the 
concern  and  anxiety  of  a  reader  in  tlie  progrc.ssivc  events 
which  gradually  conduced  to  its  accomplishmcul.  Indeed  tlie 
attention  is  very  much  coticeiilratcd  to  a  certain  point,  and  the 
feeling  proportionally  excited,  by  the  prominence  of  one 
character  in  the  history  ;  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son  make  him  the  Itc^o  of  the  narrative,  and  impart  to  it  a  bio* 
graphical  attraction  in  addition  to  its  historical  importance;  we 
led  asytn|>alhy  with  the  individual  which  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  with  a  multitude,  and  whicli  at  the  .same  time  is  augment¬ 
ed  and  ennobled  by  the  reflection ,  that  he  is  the  representative 
of  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that  in  bis  successes  and  disjip- 
{H)intmeuts  are  Involved,  to  an  incalculable  extent,  the  honour 
of  our  nature  and  the  happiness  of  our  kind. 
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Mr.  r.  apolo;:izes  fortl»e  egotism,  wliich  as  the  iiistorian  of 
his  own  cxcrtii  ns  ii  has  l)«  en  nece.ssai y  tor  him  to  aiiinit,  with 
n  scni|uloiisiicss  i!iat  v.e  do  not  c|mto  like.  V\'e  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  him,  to  suppose  that  the  desire  (.f  human 
a'pplanse  was  in  any  conside.rahle  proportion  a  motive  to  his 
extraordinary  lahonrs  ;  ami  we  are  p^nsnaded  that  he  makes 
%ery  liule  aecou.n  of  attainittg  it,  while  contemplatitig  their 
glorious  leMtll.  The  innnmeiahle  and  uttinterahle  sensations 
of  delight  that  expand  the  hreast  of  a  successful  pHilnnthro|)isty 
theextatie  sympathies  with  liie  henefutetl,  the  suhlinte  consci¬ 
ousness  of  liaving  created  and  dilfused  happiness,  of  having 
enriched  the  human  race,  of  having  received  the  assistance 
of  heaven,  promoted  its  cause,  and  possessed  its  favour,  cannot 
leave  to  him  the  capahility  of  listening  for  the  applauses  of  nten. 
Mankind  have  not  prcj>c'r\ed  to  themselves  one  mode  of  express- 
ing  gratitude,  undislumotired  hy  an  igttohle  appropriation  :  the 
ohstn!peroMs  and  the.  monumental  honours  which  have  heen 
shared  hy  such  vermin  and  tilth  as  coiKpicrnrs  atid  hnffoons, 
may  justly  he  disdained  by  a  pure  and  dignified  virtue.  So 
lofty  a  character,  in  our  view,  is  tht*  hero  of  a  divine  morality  ; 
so  much  superior  is  he  to  the  drudges  of  a  cheating  amhition, 
that  the  nhject,  which  to  their  little  souls  appears  high  enough  • 
to  claim  every  service  and  sacrifice, is  too  mean  to  excite  his  ac¬ 
tivity,  oluaiti  his  acceptance,  or  deserve  his  regard.  We  there¬ 
fore  protect  against  any  man  like  Mr.  Clarkson  paying  so  much 
defer<‘nce  t(»  tin*  fastidiousness  ami  envy  of  the  world,as  tode- 
jirecale  and  repel  an  imputation  of  indecent  vanity  which  no 
camrul  or  ccmsideriitt*  mind  would  ever  think  of  attaching  to 
him.  If  Mr.  (\  had  indeed  heen  covetous  of  praise,  he  would 
have  Iiad  good  reason  for  declining  the  task  his  own  merits 
rendered  dangerous,  beside  the  expediency  of  avoiding  the 
imputation.  Any  other  person,  supplied  with  the  necessary 
itiformation,  would  have  been  reniiiredby  common  justice  and 
the  piiiilic  sentiment  to  decorate  the  character  be  bad  to  exhibit 
with  such  a  prf>fiisiun  and  splendour  of  panegyric,  as  few 
w«)ii!d  have  bad  the  merit  to  deserve,  or  the  delicacy  to  forego;  but 
ill  telling  hi>  own  storv,  Mr.  C.  incurred  an  obligation  to  admit 
i:()taing  re'jardmg  himselfbut  a  plain  detail  of  facts,  to  the  cii- 
tin*  exclusion  ot  all  those  epithets  and  phrases  of  compliment, 
which  might  jusily  be  expected  from  an  advocate  ;  and  even 
in  the  sob«»r  character  of  witm*ss,  we  are  afraid  he  is  chargea¬ 
ble  with  saying  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 

'Tiie  work  is  properly  distributed  into  chapters,  of  which  the 
flr^t  isintrorluctory  :  it  is  intended  to  display  the  evil  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  ami  to  explain  tlie  circumstances  that  protected  it  from 
abolition.  'I'he  second  traces  its  history,  and  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  o]ij)osition  made  to  it  at  first  and  at  every  subse- 
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nuent  period  by  various  emiiient  persons,  wljo  are  justly  consi¬ 
dered  as  forerunners  and  coadjutors  in  the  exertions  to  procure 
its  aholilioti :  ajuong  tiiese  are  Ximen»%  Leo  X,  Charles 
Queen  Klizahetli,  and  Lewis  XIH.  The  author  continues  this 
aocointt  of  ih^  resisters  of  slavery,  to  1787,  distinujiiisliiii^  them 
int«)  four  classes.  'The  J^st  cojuprises  those  \>niei*s  who  ex¬ 
pressly  or  incidentally  had  assisted  in  rousing  thop  ihlic  senti¬ 
ment  ajjjainst  this  tralHc  ;  among  whom  are  Go  Iwyn,  Baxter, 
Warbiirlon,  )ntes(juieii,  Thomson,  att  I  many  others  consecu¬ 
tively,  to  the  time  when  it  giinevl  an  im  mrtant  acce>isio  »  in  the 
truly  venerable  and  excellent  (iranvillo  Sharp  ’V  le^reatex- 
ertioMs'of  tliis  tirst  emiitent  chaupi<in  for  the  vio!  ite  i  riglits 
of  human  nature, are  derailed’ in  a  very  interesting  narrative.  In 
pursn.mce  of  an  opinion  *»ive’i,  etmtr.iry  to  tiie  popular  notioti, 
l)y  Yh)i  k  and  Talbot,  the  attorn. 'y  and  solicitor  g*  ncial,  in  I  729, 
that  neither  baptism  nor  residence  in  Katgland  emancipated  the 
p'T';on  of  a  slave,  the  miserable  wretc’aes  wlro  had  escaped  from 
their  owners,  relying  on  that  notion,  were  advertised  in  the 
Lofulon  papers  with  olTers  of  rewards  for  their  apprehension  ; 
they  were  seized  in  the  streets,  and  dragged  publicly  to  their 
.ships,  or  even  v*x posed  to  sale.  Mr.  Slnrj),  having  interested 
himself  in  behalf  of  several  of  these  unhappy  men,  engaged 
in  the  study  of  tlie  law  expressly  in  order  to  refute  the  J^a visit 
opinion  ;  demonstrated  its  unsouuduess  in  au  excellent  essay, 
a  id  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  the  solemn  and.delloe- 
rate  determination  of  the  maxim,  by  the  highest  judicial  autho¬ 
rities,  That  as  soon  as  everany  slave  set  Ids  foot  in  Kngland, 
he  became  free,  d'o  him  we  owe  the  c.xuliation  of  say  mg,  in 
the  memorahle  words  of  Cowper, 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
“  Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 

“  They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall  !’' 

‘  To  him,’  (says  Mr.  C.)  *  we  owe  it,  that  we  no  longer  8c.e  our  public 
papers  polluted  by  hateful  advertisements  of  the  sale  of  the  human  species, 
or  that  we  are  no  longer  distressed  by  the  p.'rusal  of  impious  rewards  for 
bringing  back  the  poor  and  the  helpless  into  slavery,  or  that  wc  are  prolii- 
bited  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  seeing  man  bought  by  his  fcllow-man.-— 
To  him,- in  shoit,  we  owe  this  restoration  of  the  beauty  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion— this  prevention  of  the  continuance  of  our  national  disgrace.'  p.  79.  • 

The  enumeration  of  individuals  in  tliis  class,  including 
Hutcheson,  Robertson^  Millar,  Beattie,  Paley,  Kaynal,  Ram¬ 
say,  Portcus,  and  many  others,  closes  with  the  name  ofthe  illus¬ 
trious  poet  we  have  just  cited. 

The  second  class  consists  of  the  Quakers  in  England, 
who,  from  the  time  of  Fox  himself  had  opposed  the  trade, 
and  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  their  yearly 
meeting,  forcibly  protested  against  the  principle  of  it,  anil 
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prohibited  their  people  from  enjpi^inj^or  in  any  way  assistiiigr 
in  it  under  pain  of  exclusion.  Tbey  ]>etitioned  parliatiient 
against  it,  in  their  collective  capacity;  anti  six  henevt)lent 
individuals  of  their  nuinher,  in  I7s3,  privately  lornicd  the  first 
association  that  everexisted  in  Knglauil  foi  Oeiivoring  the  Afri¬ 
cans  from  its  enormities.  ^ 

The  tliird  class  consists  of  the  American  quakeis,  and  their 
coadjutors,  among  whom  Messrs.  Whitfield  and  Wesley  and 
the  Nioravian  l>retliren  are  enumerated  ;  the  exerlic’iis  of  tho 
earlier  members  of  tiiis  class,  and  especially  of  John  Woolman, 
and  Anthony  Henezet,  at  length  resulted  iu  the  formation  of 
a  society  in  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  in  i7S7, 

wlien  Franklin  was  appointed  president.  William  Dillwyn, 
an  American  Quaker,  rcKidcnt  in  F.nghitid,  and  one  of  the  six 
who  first  associated  thme,  was  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  three  classes,  of  the  first  of  which  Granville 
Sharp  and  Ramsay  were  tlie  principal  representatives. 

The  fourth  ciass  substantially  originates  with  Mr.  Clarkson: 
but  he  deduces  it  from  Dr.  Peckard,  Master  of  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  who  in  discliurge  of  his  ofHce  as  vice  chan¬ 
cellor,  in  1783,  proposed  as  a  subject  for  the  middle-baciie- 
lors’  prize  es'iay,  “  Anne  lieoat  invito^  iu  servitutem  dare.”  It 
mas  this  thesis  tint  first  directed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Clarkson 
to  the  African  slave  trade :  and  the  horrible  facts,  which  he 
discovered  in  studying  the  subject,  very  deeply  alfected  his 
mind. 

*  It  was,*  (says  he,)  ‘  but  one  gloomy  subject  from  morning  to  night.  In 
Ae  day-time  I  was  uneasy.  In  the  night  I  had  little  rest.  I  sometimei 
never  closed  my  eyc-lids  for  grief.  It  became  now  not  so  much  a  trial  for 
academical  reputation,  as  for  the  piDduction  of  a  work,  which  might  be 
useful  to  injured  Africa.  And  keeping  tiiis  idea  in  my  mind  ever  attar  the 
perusal  of  Ixmezit,  1  always  slept  with  a  candle  in  my  room,  iliaC  I  might 
rise  out  of  bed  and  put  down  suvh  thoughts  as  might  occur  to  me  ip  the 
night,  if  T  judged  them  valuable,  conceiving  that  no  argumems  of  any 
moment  should  he  lost  in  so  great  a  cause.  Having  at  length  finished  this 
painful  task,  I  sent  my  Essay  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and  soon  afterwards 
found  myself  honoured  with  t!ic  first  prize.'  p.  1?09. 

For  Kome  months,  Ids  mind  was  continually  engrosHMl  with 
the  calamities  he  had  desci  ihetl,  and  with  an  anxiety  that  some 
person  sliouhl  interfere ;  he  “  l>egan  to  envy  those  who  had 
•cats  in  Rarliameiit,  and  who  had  great  riches  and  widely  ex- 
ti^nded  connections,  whicli  woulvl  enable  them  to  take  up  this 
cause.  Fituling  scarcely  any  one  at  that  time,  who  thought 
of  it,”  his  aitoniion  wus  turnuil  fre(|uently  to  himself.  And 
though  the  task  *•  looked  so  much  like  one  of  the  feigned  la^ 
boms  of  lierculos,  that”  ii.e  supposed  his  “  understanding 
would  be  sii.^pcctcd  if”  he  proposed  it,  he  presently  resolved 
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On  taking  the  only  step  which  then  appeared  practicable,  and 
translated  his  Latin  prize  essjiy  into  Kn^dish.  Before  this  was 
completed,  he  accidentally  met  with  aquaker,  an  old  •JK*q\taint- 
ance,who  i:Urodnced  him  to  William  Dillwyn,  and  James  Phil¬ 
lips  the  bookseller,  of  George  Yard,  L;c^mbard  Street. 

‘  Hom'  jnirpriwd,'  (says  Mr.  C.)  was  I  to  hear  in  the  course  oF our 
♦onrersntion  of  the  labours  of  Granville  Sharp,  of  the  writings  of  Ramsay, 
and  of  the  controversy  in  which  the  latter  was  engaged,  of  all*  which  I 
had  hitherto  known  nothing  !  How  surprised  was  I  to  learn,  that  William 
Dillwyn  himself,  had  two  yeai's  before  associated  himself  with  five  others 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind  upon  this  great  sabject ! 
How  astonished  was  I  to  find  that  a  society  had  been  foimcd  in  America 
for  the  same  object,  with  some  of  the  principal  members  of  which  he  was 
intimately  acquainted !  And  how  still  more  astonished  at  the  inference 
which  instantly  rushed  upon  my  mind,  that  he  was  capable  of  being  made 
the  great  medium  ot  connection  between  tliem  all.  These  thoughts  almost 
overpowered  me.  I  believe  that  after  this  I  talked  but  little  more  to  my 
friend.  My  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  tlie  thouglit  that  I  had  been  pro- 
fidoDtially  dia'cted  to  his  house  ;  that  the  finger  of  Providence  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  discernible  ;  that  the  day-star  of  African  libeity  was  rising, 

I  and  that  probably  I  might  be  permitted  to  become  a  humble  instrument  in 
promoting  it.'  pp.  *215 — 216*. 

'I’hj  fourth  clas<,  furtlier  continued  to  1787,  includes  the 
persons  who  became  strongly  and  eliectively  interested  in  tlie 
cause  of  the  Africans,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Clarkson  : 
among  the^e  were  Rennet  [.angton,  Lord  Barham  (then  Sir 
Charles  Middleton)  Sir  11.  Hill,  &.c.  3cc.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  acrpiisition,  in  every  respect,  was  tlie  man  whose  great 
and  persevering  exertions,  whose  united  ardour  and  prudence, 
wliose  iinreproaclieil  and  saintly  character,  whose  political 
iiinucnce,  and  whose  pre-eminence  of  public  service  to  the 
cause,  have  associated  his  name  indissolubly  with  its  struggle 
and  its  triumph.  I'he  dignity  whicli  accrued  to  it  from  pos¬ 
sessing  him  as  its  avowed  patron,  his  presiding  wisdom,  and 
tlie  invaluable  and  indispensable,  services  he  rendered  it  in  par¬ 
liament,  would  alone  have  justly  merited  for  liim  that  high¬ 
est  rank  among  its  supporters  which  the  public  admiration  has 
always  given  him  :  in  addition,  we  believe  that  his  actual  la¬ 
bours  in  its  bchalt  have  been  scarcely  second  to  those  of 
any  man,  excepting  Mi  .  Clarkson  himself.  Just  before  the  first 
interview  with  Mr.  Wiibeildrce,  our  author  had,  in  a  sudden 
cbulliiioii  of  zeal,  and  among  a  party  of  friends  to  the  cause 
of  Africa,  declared  himself  ready  to  devote  his  life  entirely 
to  it.  'File  account  he  gives  of  his  temjxjrary  hesitation,  wbea 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  calm  and  solitary  rcHexion,  of  the 
variety  uf  feelings  that  agitated  him,  and  of  iiis  final  unalterable 
decision,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  sacrifice  of  what 
be  calls  his  prospects  in  the  church,  which  oh  account  of  hi# 
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connections  were  brilliant,  sta<j:|Tcrcil  him,  he  acknowledges^  ^ 
nioie  than  any  oilier  consideration. 

*  Wlictitbe  other  objections,  which  I  have  related,  occurred  to  me,  my 
enthusiasm  instantly,  like  a  flash  of  lii^htning  consumed  them :  but  this 
•tuck  to  me,  and  troubled  me.  I  lud  ambition.  I  had  a  thirst  after 
worldly  interest  and  honours,  and  I  could  not  extinguisii  it  at  once.  I 
was  more  than  two  hours  in  solitude  under  this  painful  conflict. '  At  length 
I  yielded,  not  because  1  saw  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  my  new 
undertaking  (tor  all  cool-bcaded  and  cool-hearted  men  would  have  pro¬ 
nounced  against  it),  but  in  obedience,  I  believe,  to  a  higher  l  ower. 
And  this  1  can  Siiy,  that  both' on  the  moment  of  this  resolution,  vtnd  for 
some  lime  afterwards,  I  had  more  sublime  and  happy  feelings  tlian  at  any 
former  |H*riod  of  my  life.*  pp  ‘ifO. 

On  the ‘J'Jnd  of  May  17H7,  Mr.  Wilherforce.  having  pledged 
himself  to  bring  forwanlihe  Mibie»‘l  in  Pai  liainent,  the  repre-  ^ 
sontativcs'of  the  four  classes,  w  Inch  Mr.  ('.  has  so  earefiilly 
di.stingnislual,  united  in  foniung  ‘‘  ttie  Coiiiinittec  forelFecting 
the  .Aholition  of  tin'  Slave  rr.ide**.  It  consiNtt*(l  of  twelve 
member'^,  eliieriy  of  the  honevolent  Society  of  Friends,  whose 
iiameN  aie  .sp^'i  ifioil.  On  their  uiuvearied  exertions  and  vast  ^ 
serviees,  as  well  as  on  iIio.h!  of  “  their  parliamentary  head,” 
Mr.  \\'ill>erfort:e,  the  auihor  lurnfers  a  hrilliant  eulogiuni, 
e(jnally  honourable  in  tlie  liestowineni  and  the  desert. 

In  onler  to  elucidate  the  origin,  di.stinct  progress,  and  con- 
flueiH'o  i>f  tJiese  elapses,  Mr.  C.  has  ilelineated  tficin  in  a  map 
as  >o  ina’iy  streams  uniting  in  a  mighty  river. 

Our  aecount  of  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  the  more,  am¬ 
ple,  because  it  clc.^c-ribes  the  origin  of  that  inestimable  Com¬ 
mittee  whose  procei'dings  and  success  the  remainder  is  de¬ 
voted  to  reciU'd,  oecan.se  it  refers  peculiarly  to  individual  his* 
lory,  and  is  new  to  the  puhlie.  W  e  owe  it  to  Mr.  C  larkson  to 
sav  something  inori*  cif  iiis  personal  labours  ;  and  both  our  duty 
and  our  feelings  reejnire  of  us  some  further  reflections,  wliile 
jitttMidirg,  in  the  discharge  of  our  otHcc,  on  the  complete  ex¬ 
tinction  of  tiie  most  monstrous  combination  of  crime  and  suf¬ 
fering. that  ever  il^graccd  and  afflicted  Iniman  nature. 

(To  Ic  conduded  in  the  mxt  Kumler.) 


Art.  IX.  Ap^hifitii  iii  Componimenti  Idr'ui  de*  fiiu  iilustri  Poeit  d* Italia^ 
scriii  da  '1\  j.  Mathias.  3  \ois.  l‘Jmo.  pp.  TOO.  Price  11.  11s.  6d, 
bds.  bee  Let.  180vS. 

I 

T«  K  stiuly  of  Italian  literature,  after  being  neglected,  if 
not  disiiaim'd,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv,  has  lately  bemi  revivial  in  England.  'Fhe  Tuscan 
muses  were  the  delight  of  onr  eliler  poets  ;  the  pages  of 
I'haueer  and  Spenser,  and  even  of  Milton  and  Dryden,  sparkle 
with  Italian  g.»^aces  ;  Fairta.x’s  f'»odfrey  of  Bouiloigne,  from 
Tasso,  is  the  fourth  transjatio’i  in  our  language,  and  only 
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raiikfi  l>elo\v  ilif  Homers  of  Pope  and  Cowper,  and  the  Virgil 
of  DivdtMi  Prior  and  Pope,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
beine  writers  of  briiliant  tnste,  but  cold  imagination,  formed 
their  st\le  afti*r  French  im>dels  ;  the  former  was  a  tolerable 
iiiiititor  ol  Fonuiine,  the  latter  a  disciple  of  Boileau,  whom 
lie  tra:iscend‘*d  in  almost  eveiy  excellence  that  was  common 
to  hoih.  I'he  works  of  tli'*se  two  masters  became  the  lessons 
in  a  school  of  Fn^iish  poetry,  vvliicli  lasted  till  the  days  of 
Cowper,  wile,  with  a  spirit  truly  British,  overiea|H!d  every 
limit  of  preced  'lit,  and  stoial  torth,  like  his  own  Adam  whom 
he  saw  in  a  drea  !),"^  a  plain,  uncouth,  unfashionable  figure, 
eomparoil  v\itli  Pierian  petits  maitres^  but  a  man  of  might, 
and  muscle,  and  m.ijest’c  stature,  worthy  to  be  the  proge¬ 
nitor  of  a  new  and  noisier  race.  \V  e  do  not  say  that  the 
imitators  of  Cowper  ha'-e  been  superior  to  those  of  Pope, 
or  any  other  of  tlie  herd;  hnt  we  atlirm,  that  since  the  pulK 
lication  of  “  File  'Task,'’  there  has  appeared  more  good 
poetry  than  hau  been  seen  belorc  it  trtim  the  ileatli  of  Pope; 
idr  Cowper's  successful  sallies  ot  unlettered  genitis  have  in-* 
spired  a  generation  ot  Uards,  tar  superior  to  the  Whiteheads, 
aiu!  Wartoiis,  and  Langhornes  of  the  last  age,  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  tli  dr  own  independent  miiuls  in  the  |>atiis  of 
originality.  In  this  resumption  of  poetical  p/)wcrs,  the  Italian 
latigoage  has  again  been  cultivated,  as  a  field  coiitaining 
iiKstnnahle  treasures,  which  enriched  onr  earlier,  hut  were 
hiildeti  from  our  later  forelathcrs. 


d'he  names  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  arc 
well  known  in  this  country  ;  hut  those  who  have  only  read 
their  works  in  onr  popular  translations,  are  little  aware  of 
their  merits.  Of  Petrarch  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a 
good  translation  in  our  language,  or  anv  oilier;  and  of 
Ariosto  and  'l  asso,  done  info  English  by  lloolc,  tboiigb  the 
iiUcre>t  and  ingenuity  of  tlie  narraiives  may  command  at¬ 
tention,  we  mu.st  say  tbur  in  every  page  we  find  the  silver 
tongue  of  Italy  transmuted  into  h;ad.  'Fliere  are  several 
translations  of  Dante’s  Inferno  of  respectable  merit. 

Among  the  living  promoters  of  Italian  literature,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  tliesc  voluuK's  deserves  the  highest  rank.  He  has 
published  a  series  of  elegant  and  nsetul  works  in  this  neg- 


Iccied  language,  i 
tri  Eocti  d' Italia 


ind  in  the  “  Coniponimcnti  lirici  de^  pin  illus^ 
and  in  these  “  Aggiunta,”  which  form  a 


supplement  to  the  former,  he  has  collected  six  voIuuk's  of 
lyric  poetry,  which  perhaps  could  not  be  equalled  in  any 
other  modern  language.  In  these  he  has  introduced  to  hu 


countrymen  poet',  wiiose  names  had  scarcely  been  heanl 
heforu  in  Knglaiid,  yet  were,  wortliy  to  be  enrolled  with  tlie 


*  V\  edo  not  recollect  in  vvhich  of  his  letters  Cowper  relates  this  in¬ 
cident  of  a  dream. 
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most  iHnstr'.ons  of  anti(|uity.  It  \Yonld  prHiaps  be  impossible 
to  select,  from  all  our  poets  of  former  Hays,  six  volumes  of 
Ku^Iish  lyrics^  (for  we  confine  the  supiiiiority  of  halv  to 
////7f  p(u:ti  y  aiotti)  in  every  re>p<"ct  o(jual  to  those.  Dryiion, 
Collins,  aiui  (iray,  are  nn<|ne>tionably  l)efore  ail  our  other 
sinters  of  odes,  yet  all  their  ]>ioc4‘s  of  pi'rinanrnt  and  nn- 
ihunijeahle  value  inif;ht  l)c  comprehended  in  ihe  ecnnpass  of 
Oitr  of  these  little  voltimcs  ;  and  vve  mii;ht  ahnost  ^nfelv  defy 
any  editor  to  inahn  tip  two  more  of  siniifar  worth,  anioi>^ 
all  ilie  works  of  all  the  other  dead.  \Vc  would  not  depre- 
ci.’to  either  our  countrymen  or  their  language  ;  tlieir  mother- 
tongue  and  their  imaher-wit  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
Itrily  and  her  modern  sons ;  l>nt  we  wonlil  stimulate  onr 
living  |>oets  to  stmly  these  models  of  lyric  excellenee,  and 
mdeavonr,  not  to  imitate  them,  hut  to  rival  and  transcend 
iIkmu,  if  possible,  hy  ori^wal  viodc/s  of'  thrir  cu  n,  of  equal 
or  surpassing  grace,  treednm,  eUxjueuee,  and  energy,  coin- 
hbiiiig  all  the  heaulies  of  tlionght  with  all  the  harmonics  of 
cxpr»*ssiou.  All  thi.s  is  ])ossihle  in  the  Knglish  language, 
hut  it  lias,  perfiaps,  only  once  been  accomplished, — in  “  AUx* 
amUr\%  Jtcusty 

Onr  liiiiits  neitlier  permit  ns  to  particularize  the  contents 
of  these  vohiines,  nor  to  distinguish  the  merits,  or  even  eiui- 
inrrate  tlio  names  of  the  authors,  from  whose  well-cultured 
flcl(l^,  nrlU'  di  Pindoy^  these  flowers  of  poesy  have 

been  galhi  red  with  curious  anil  exquisite  taste,  hy  Mr. 
Mathias;  who  is  himself  not  only  a  zealous  and  almo>t  en¬ 
thusiast  le  ailmirer  ot  the  muses  of  Arno,  lint  who  can  add 


with  great  jiisiiee,  AV  io auche  son  Pot  fa. The  (onfponi}nnitf 
iiru'i  consisted  of  (’anzoni  di  inaggior  carmi  e  sono,”  and 

Soneili  :”  \\\  ^ ft: ^tfdda,  “  (’anzonetie”  and  “  Arlctte" 


are  admitted. 


’I'hr  Italian  Canwncy  or  greater  Ode,  consists  of  any  se¬ 
ries  of  regular  stanzas,  composed  principally  of  lines  of 
eleven  aiut  seven  syllables,  diversified  and  disposed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  ;  and  on  account  of  the 
liciiuess  of  the  language  in  rhymes,  the  latter  are  allowed 
more  fre<|nenily  to  recur,  and  the  stanzas  may  he  constructed 
of  greater  length,  tiian  would  be  tolerable  in  Knglish  ;  but 
conx'sponchng  rhymes  are  not  pi*rniitteil  to  be  repeated  in 
any  two  stanzas,  however  distant,  of  the  same  piece.  Tlie 
Canzone,  after  the  example  of  tlie  elder  writers,  is  often 
concimled  with  a  jwriion  of  a  stanza,  in  wliicli  the  subject  is 
cither  summed  up,  or  the  potmi  itself  is  addressed  by  the 
autlior,  and  commiKsioned  whither  to  go,  or  what  to  per¬ 
form.  Petrarch’s  fine  ode,  intiiled  the  ‘‘  Visions,*’  is  tlius 


gracefully  terminated ; 
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•  Canzon,  tu  puoi  ben  dire, 

*  ^)ut'ste  8ci  vision!  Signor  01*0 

Haa  tatto  uo  dolce  di  inorir  desio.*  Vol.  !•  p.  93«, 

Gnidi,' however,  has  cojiiposed  Caazoni  in  irrt'gular  stan¬ 
zas,  regardless  either  of’  rhyme  or  the  wxjnied  meastires  ;  yev 
as  one  of  his  coimnenUUors  has  said,  “  none  but  a  Guidi 
ou^/U  to  write  such  lawless  verses.”  'I'hc  rules  and  nature 
of  the  Sonnet  have  been  better  understood  tlian  obeyed  in 
this  country,  and  we  shall  not  expatiate  on  either.  There 
/v  not  one  jtojfulnr  sonnet  in  the  Itnj{tLs!i  longuage  This  is  a* 
striking  and  singular  fact;  and  we  might  almost  inter  from 
it,  that  there  is  something  in  tiie  rigid  structure  of  the  legi* 
timate  Sonnet y  which  our  free-horn  tongue  disdaifis,  and  which 
it  will  not  or  cannot  subinit  to  practise.  The  Cnnzonette 
and  AriettCy  introduced  by  Mr.  Mathias  in  the  “  Aggiunt'dy* 
so  nearly  correspond  with  our  lesser  o<.les  jiiid  songs,  that 
no  particular  observation  concerning  iheni  is  nccc'^sary  ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  tlie  Italians  have  carried  each  to  the  highest  |ia^r- 
foction,  and  our  countrymen  have  still  great  room  for  iiu- 
provement  in  both. 

Though  there  are  splendid  specimens,  in  thiscollection,  from 
the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  'I'asso,  we  shall 
purposely  pass  over  these  celebrated  names,  and  say  a  few 
words  <mly  concerning  the  most  emiiuMit  among  the  numerous 
band  of  poc‘Ls,  unkimwn  almost  in  our  island,  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  constitute  the  chief  worth  ot  these  volumes.  On® 
proof  of  tlie  mature  excellence  of  the  Ilaliun  language,  vve 
may  promise,  is  that  it  has  proved  itself,  during  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  less  liable  to  change  than  any  other  Kuropean 
tongue.  Dante  is  scarcely  more  antiquated  than  Milton,  to 
bis  native  readers;  and  while  Chauc<*r  is  almost  unintcliigihlc; 
to  Knglishnien,  Petrarch,  his  contemporary,  is  the  statidard 
of  purity  of  s|X'ech  in  this  fifth  centnrv  of  his  fame.  Wc 
proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ly¬ 
rists  before  us. 

Gabrailo  C’/f/i/Z/rtuvr  acquired  a  prodigious  reputation  by. hit. 
diversified  talents  ;  and  his  works,  especially  his  Canzoni,  are 
not  much  less  esteemed  at  the  present  day  anumg  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  certainly  ought  to  bo  the  l>ost  qualified  to  judge 
of  his  merits.  Ho  said  of  himself,  that  he  followed  the. 
example  of  his  feliow-citiztMi,  Christopher  Columbus,  who' 
determined  to  (liseovor  a  new  world,  or  to  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.” — The  “  new  world”  of  poetry  which  Chiabrera  dis¬ 
covered,  was  the  “  old  world”  which  had  been  colonized 
and  cultivated  by  the  G.reeks  and  Romans;  and  with  its 
treasures  he  almndantly  enriched  his  native  land  and  his  na¬ 
tive  tongue.  We  think,  howe\cr,  that  there  k  generally 
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more  violence  than  fervour,  and  more  art  than  nature,  in  his 
strains.  We  find  two  short  heroic  odes  of  his,  in  the  first 
volume  of  thest*  “  Aprpiunta,”  in-  each  of  which  occur  the 
similes  of  a  torrent  and  a  Hon^  indicating  a  miserable  same* 
ness,  if  not  sterility  of  thought. 

rincenzio  Filicaja  had  drunk  deeply  both  of  the  stream 
of  lielicoii,  and  of 

‘  Siloa's  biook,  that  flow’d 
Fast  by  the  oracie  of  God.* — 

The  fire  of  the  miisrs  and  tin*  fire  of  tlie  altar  equally  burned 
in  his  bosom,  and  sparkled  tlirough  his  song.  No  poet  ever 
mon*  successfully  followed  the  steps  of  the  inspired  writers, 
in  their  jiaths  of  highest  elevation,  or  deepest  Immilitv.  Mis 
poem  in  the  Comjunirnefit]  on  “the  majesty  of  God,”  and 
that  addressed  to  “  Sohieski  king  of  Poland,”  (vol.  i.  p.  i  IS.) 
hut  more  .especially  his  two  incomparable  odes  on  the 
“Siege  and  Deliverance  of  Vienna,”  \\\  \\\o  Aggivnta^  dis¬ 
play  his  powers  in  all  their  glory  and  perfection.  'I'hen*  is 
wonderful  energy  and  patlios  in  his  language  ;  and  the  figure 
of  repetition,  as  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is  frequently  and 
most  felicitously  employed.  \Vc  think  that  Filicaja  might 
he  tec//,  though  not  easih/  translated  into  Fnglisli  ;  only  half 
as  iiinch  can  he  said  of  some  Italians  of  the  liighosmrder, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Petrarch,  whose  odes  and 
sonnets  it  would  7wt  be  Cf/.v/y  to  render  at  all,  and  impossible  to 
xvva\vx  u'lll,  in  any  other  leonls,  nay,  ue  may  say  in  any  other 
sounds,  than  his  own. 

Bniedttto  Mrnznii  is  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Mathias.  Ilis 
Anacreontics  may  he  as  excellent  as  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
among  the  mojerns ;  hut  we  prefer,  perhaps  from  moral  feel¬ 
ing,  his  larger  poems,  in  some  of  which  there  is  a  noble  strain 
of  serious  ilionght. 

Ce/io  Magfio  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  all  poets.  Mis 
C  anzone  oti  the  long-lamented  ileatli  of  his  father  in  the 
Coinjonimenti ,  and  tliat  written  in  eonteni  plat  ion  of  his  own 
deeeast*,  in  the  dggiunta,  breathe  such  transporting  tender¬ 
ness,  that  ilu*  mind,  possessed  with  a  melanelioly  more  de¬ 
licious  than  gladness,  resigns  itself  wholly  to  the  charm, 
and  dwells  and  doais  on  chosen  passages,  without  strength 
or  desire  to  leave  them.  Gan  any  mortal  man  read  such 
lines  as  the  following  only  once  ? 

‘  Lasso  me,  chc  quest*  alma,  e  dolce  luce, 

Questo  lx  I  ciel,  quest*  acre,  ondc  respiro, 

Lasciar  convegno  :  t*  miro 
Vornito  il  corso  di  mia  vita  rmai. 
zL  I’csalar  d’un  sol  breve  <ospiro 
A’  languid’  occhitu  rna  noite  adduce  : 

Nc*  |KT  lor  mai  piii  luce 

Febo,  o  scpprc  per  lor  piu  Ciniia  i  rdi.— AggiuiH‘»,  vol.  p.  17S. 
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*  Oh  !  di  nostre  fatiche  empio  ripok), 

K  d’o^rti  unian  sudor  meta  inftdice ;  .  ;  ^ 

Da  cui  toicernon  lice 
Pur  orma,  nc  spcrar  pietade  alcuna  ! 

Che  voJ,  )x*rch’  aliri  sia  chiaro  e  Felice 
Di  i^loria  d*  avi,  o  d’  oro  in  area  ascoso, 

V.  il*  ogni  don  giojoso, 

Che  nauira  puo  dur  larga,  c  fortuna. 

Sc  tutto  o  falso  ben  soito  la  Luna  r* — p.  179. 

'rhese  most  brantifal  an^jl  atieciing  lines  contain  no  itlionglit 
tvinch  has  not  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  tidies 
])ress  d  ;  yet  their  inllucnce  is  enchanting,  For  they  realise 
in  a  inonien*^,  iringled  with  mvsterious  delight,  tlratpinetrable 
Tear  of  death,  which  is  interwoven  with  life,  and  which  i» 
tiatiiral  to  afl  men  :  for  “  willing”  as  “  the  spirit”  inay^  l)e 
to  ‘‘depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  wliieh  is  Far  betier,”  its 
frail  companion  shudders  at  a  change  which  consigns  htr  tQ 
worni',  and  darkness,  and  dissolution  ;  “  the  llcsh  is  weak,** 
and  it  trembU  s  into  dust. 

Fuhio  Ttstl  is  a  sprightly,  elegant,  and  high-miiKled  wri«r 
lor ;  the  Horace  6F  moilcrn  Italy. 

Carlo  Innoctnzo  Fi'ugoni  is  learned  and  laboured  ;  his  ta. 
Iciits  were  considerable,  and  he  appears  to  have  improved 
them  to  the  highest  advantage.  .  * 

Akssandro  Guidi  is  crowned  by  Mr.  Mathias  with  the  thldk- 
est  laurels,  and  we  are  willing  to  concede  to  him  all  the  gjdry 
that  is  due  to  one  oF  the  vainest  and  sublimest  of  jiocts’.  ^  fie 
speaks  of  himself  frequently,  and  always  in  strains  so  tioastfuh 
that  he  would  appear  utterly  disgusting  and  contemptible,  dij 
he  not  sing  his  own  praises  in  language  so  cnpHvaiingj  and 
with  such  genuine' dignity  of  thought  and  splenaour  of  image¬ 
ry,  that  we  either  Forget  or  forgive  the  egotism  of  the  man  in 
the  overwhelming  majesty  of  the  poet.  He  actually  seems  lev 
speak  the  truth;  and  the  truth  is  never  offensive  when  we 
believe  it  heartily,  unless  it  condemns  ourselves.  Airy  gran¬ 
deur  and  irresistible  impetuosity  are  the  characteristics’ of 
his  style;  his  genius  is  Grecian,  his  spirit  Homan. 

C>)ar  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  this  bri^f  cata¬ 
logue  ;  but  if;onc(  rni!ig  most  of  the  remaining  hards,  whose 
works  have  contributed  to  enrich  these  volumes,  Mr.  Mathias 
lias  given  brief  notices  in  the  Aggiunta,  We  wish  that  both 
th  ese,  and  tlie  arguments  of  some  of  the  poems,  had  been 
more*,  copious.  Explanatory  notes  will  be  much  wanted,  in 
many  places,  by  general  readers.  Mr.  Mathias’s  prefaces  to 
both  works  an*  rather  declamatory  tlian  critical ;  and  the 
eloquent  editor  of  these  excellent  miscellanies  can  praise 
with  as  much  vehemence  of  panegyric,  as  the  celebrated  au- 

Voi.lV.  4A  * 
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thor  of  tlic  pursuits  of  Literaiurey  (whopvcr  hp  inay  have  been) 
could  censure  \vi*h  violence  ot  invective.  Df  such  a  publi¬ 
cation  as  the  p’"  'Sent,  !U)  specimen  ran  bo  ofVered  as  a  pledi;e 
of  the  merits  of  the  whole  ;  wo  therefore  forbear  to  quote  ; 
and  we  shall  pariicularizo  nothing  cxct  pt  tlie  paraphrase  of 
Dryden’s  “  Ft-as^  hy  Augeh  Mazza^  at  the  end 

of  the  tirsl  voliunc.  'Idle  inimitable  original  is  lengiliencd  and 
weakened  in  every  part  :  and  whatever  lias  been  added  to  it 
has  taken  away  from  it,  as  every  grain  of  alloy  lowers  the 
standard  worth  of  gold  as  much  as  it  increases  its  bulk.  I'bcre 
arc  however  ihaiiy  >triking  passages  in  the  translation,  which 
do  honour  both  to  the  Kuglish  and  the  Italian  Poet. 

“  To  the  lust  Volume  of  this  work  there  is  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  two  short  dissertations  on  the  Sonnet  and  the ‘Canzone, 
which  will  be  foimd  amusing  and  useful. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  close  this  article  without  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  merit  of  Mr.  IVlat bias’s  own  Italian  Verses,  which 
are  given  as  preludes  to  several  of  the  divisions  of  this  work. 

llie  volumes  are  more  corrcelly  printed  than  works  in 
foreign  languages  commonly  are  in  England  hut  we  think 
that  the ‘punctuation  is  in  general  loo  loose,  and  sometimes 
very  defective. 

f  ^  * 

Alt.  X.  Z^oograhJii/ ;  ot\  the  He  Julies  of  Nature  disfilatjed.  In  Select 
.  Dfucriptions  from  tiif  Animal  and  Vegetable,  with  Additions  from  the 
*  Mineral  Kingdom.  Systematically  arranged.  By  W.  Wood,  K.  L.  S. 

Illustrated  with  Plates,  designed  and  engraved  hy  Mr.  William  Daniel!. 

Three  V’ols.  S VO.  Price  31.  13s.  fjd.  bds.  Cadcll  and  Co.  1807. 

F  has  often  been  a  subject  of  wonder  to  us,  that  so  large  a 

proportion  of  the  various  publications,  on  natural  historv, 
should  he  ilisfigured  hy  the  introduction  of  plates  executed 
in  a  very  inferior  style.  'I'lie  older,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
inon‘  inodi  r!)  n  ituralisis,  appear  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
siuiilarily  of  form  and  colouring  was  sulHcient ;  ihev  have  not 
been  aware,  that,  in  order  to  have  an  outline  really  correct, 
it  should  he  correctly  drauiiy  atul  lliat  the  wavering  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  an  inexperienced  or  nnsrieniific  pencil,  the  in- 
tu?.ssant  transition  of  ilie  eye,  from  the  object  to  the  drawing, 
and  from  the  drawing  to  the  object,  and  the  nnavcblahle  hesi- 
Uiion  of  ontlim  s  or  shadowing  made  by  mere  dint  of  labour 
and  close  laipying,  must  necessarily  make  a  drawing,  hdltVever 
apparently  accurate  the  resemblance  may  he,  grossly  de¬ 
fect  ivc. 

*  An  odirlm  of  the  “  Orlando  FunosoP  printed  in  Germanyy  lies  be- 
tore  us,  ut  the  end  of  whicli  th'jrc  rife  el^ht  fiages  of  “  Krrori  ;  and  really 
v/e  might  almost  add  rhpt  these  are  the  most  correct  pges  ra  lire  book, 
•'dec**  in  thiin,  r-aer ;  <  ^  a!  !ca:l  right. 
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To  notice  all  the  various  instances  which  might  be  quotoef 
in  support  of  our  ohservaiion,  would  lead  us  into  a  tedipus' 
and  unnecessary  detail.  Wii  shall,  however,  mention  one,  from 
a  publication  of  high  and  deserved  celebrity.  In  a  volume  of 
Shaw’s  Zoology,  now  before  us,  there  is  not  a  single  subject 
well  drawn,  nor  a  single  bold  atid  decided  outline;  wc  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  general  truth  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  ;  hut  we  contend  that  they  would  have  been  much' 
more  correct,  if  they  had  exfnbited  t!ie  firm  and  free  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  experienced  artist. 

Some  of  our  readers,  who  are  unacquainted  with  tlic  tcchni-. 
cals  of  art,  may  possibly  not  be  aware  of  the  precise  force  of; 
the  word  draiiingf  in  the  sense  in  wliich  we  use  it.  We  can-- 
not  explain  our  meaning  better  than  by  reqiiesting  them  to 
compare  the  Horse,  the  Lion,  and  the  Kloj)hant,  as  given  by 
Shaw,  with  the  representations  of  the  same  animals  by  John¬ 
son  and  I’ewick. 

Execution  may,  however,  he  carried  too  far  ;  we  would 
much  rather  see  the  outline  vulgar,  than  affected  or  extrava¬ 
gant.  It  may  he  nigcd  with  ]>eculiar  emphasis,  in  reference 
to  suhjccts  of  N'aliiral  History,  that  Art  should  never  predomi¬ 
nate  over  Nature.  We  have  been  sorry  tohiui  this  freipieiitly 
the  case  in  a  publication  of  considerable  merit,  the  Cabinet  of 
(iuadrnpeds;  with  some  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  two  or 
tlirec  latter  numbers,  the  engravings  of  this  w’ork  are  ad- 
niirahle  as  specimens  of  art,  l>iit  in  too  many  instances  the 
fidelity  of  the  NatnraliNt  is  sacrdiced  to  the  skill  of  the 
Artist. 

The  volumes  hv'fore  ns  we  are  disposed  to  consider  chiefly 
as  a  work  of  art  ;  the  plates,  sixty  in  mnnher,  display  a  com¬ 
bination  of  science  and  eA'ecntion,  fidelity  and  feeling,  that' 
we  have  rarely  seen  eqindled.  It  is  difticult  to  say,  whether’ 
Mr.  Daniell,  the  designer  and  aqnatinler,  has  given  greater 
jiroofs  of  his  talents,  as  an  accurate  observer  and  faithful  copier  , 
of  nature,  or  as  a  master  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
art.  This  high  commendation  is  equally  merited,  whether  the  . 
subject  represented  be  of  tiie  Animal,  the  V’^egetable,  or  tlie 
.Mineral  kingdom. 

Of  the  literary  part,  we  shall  not  .say  much  ;  notwithstand-  • 
iiig  the  introduction  of  a  short  Limiean  specification,  the  work 
is  decidetlly  of  a  popular  kind.  Mr.VVood’s  descriptions, though 
ample  and  satisfactory,  are*  familiar ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
cx|)ensivc  manner  in  which  the  hook  is  got  up,  wc  should  be 
inclined  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  existing  treatise  on 
Natural  History,  for  common  and  general  use.  We  have  been 
especially  gratified  by  Mr.  W.’s  expressions  of  indignation 
iiguinst  the  detestable  and  u.seless  barbarities  of  Spallanzani.  . 
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^r4d  of. others  scarcely  less  sanguinury  in  their  experiments  cn 
livioi^  animals. 

\V^e  ^ha!l  only  aJd  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Wood’s 
account'cil  the  f{c>su*;4ii*(i  C'iui  U)di)tK 

,  “  1  his  fxprit  marksman  was  tiist  irtrouuccd  to  our  notice  b)r  Nfr, 
HomnK'l,  govt’rnor  of  hospital  at  lUtavia  who  lufoinis  us  tl.^t  it  iie* 
the  sides  ct  rivtfis  in. India,  in  sraich  ot  food  ;  and  the  manner  in 
>Mhich  it  takes  iis  prey  is  n;06t  singular.  When  it  sees  a  fly  on  the  plants 
winch  border  the  stream,  it  approaches  in  a  verj’  slow'  and  cautious  man¬ 
ner,  till  it  arrives  within  four,  five,  or  six  feet  ol  the  object, 'and  there  rcstf 
Ibr  a  morneru,  pi'ih  cily  stdl,  with  its  eyes  directed  towards  the  fly.  When 
the  fatal  aim  is  taken,  the  fish  shoots  a  single  diop  of  WMier  from  its 
mouth,  w’ith  such  dextenty,  that  it  never  fails  to  strike  the  fly  into  the 
watoi,  where  it  soon  becomes  its  prey.  *^1  he  fish  never  exposes  any  part 
ot  .its  mouth  out  of  the  water,  though  it  frequently  slux>ts  a  great  ruany 
droj  s,  one  after  another,  without  leaving  its  place.' 

>\rt.  Xl;  I.eciuret  on  Exjier'wuntal  Philosojih^y  jistronoir^'y  and 
Chemistry  ;  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  youn^  Per¬ 
son.  By  G  Gregory,  D.  D.  Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  the  Aits, 
Sec.  Vicar  of  West-Ham,  &c.  Author  of  the  Econ<'my  of  Nature, 
dec.  2  vols.  12mo.  with  many  Plates.  Price  llis.  bds.  Pliiilips. 
1808. 

^  lEW  months  ago  the  Editors  of  certain  new  spapers  very  fortunately 
discovered,  and  very  laudably  proclaimed,  that  “  die  late  excellent 
and  lamented  Dr.  Gregory  left  behind  him,  as  a  legacy  to  the  public, 
two  valuable  w  erks/*  cne  of  which  is  now'  before  us,  and  the  other,  indtled 
“  Letters  on  Composition”  is  soon  to  follow.  Duly  thankful  for 
tills  dislnti  rested  intimation,  we  waited  with  a  proper  degree  of  impatience 
for  the  })aynu  r.t  of  the  leg. icy  ;  but  what  W'as  our  surprize  to  find,  that  the. 
portion bt  it  which  we  have  just  received  was  no  longer  the  propel  ty  of  ikc 
testator,  having  U  en  sold,  long  liefore  his  death,  to  ourchildicn  i.nd  tluir 
schooj-fellows  !  As  it  is  probable  our  readers  are  not  much  accustomed 
to  this  singular  species  of  l)C(;uest,  W’o  proceed  to  explain  the  statement. 
About  eight  years  ago,  an  usv*ful  pcnodicrl  work  made  its  appearance, 
under  the  title  of  “  'bhe  Monthly  Preceptor;”  and  was  continued  in 
ir.onthly  numbi-is,  consisting  of  mi  cell.nneous  information,  scicntifie  and 
literary,  prize  essays,  ^’c.  till,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  it  extends  d 
to  six  volumes,  and  recelvtd  ti  e  ap|>ellation  of  the  “  .luvenile  Elbrary.” 
On  Comparing  the  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosopliy 
inserted  in  this  work,  with  those  which  now  appear  under  the  respectable 
name  of  Dr.  (rregui  y,  wc  found  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
l.tctures  were  ci>pied  fioni  the  loimet  publication,  with  a  few  omissions 
of 'tnien  es  and  paragraphs,  l)^t  with  scarcely  even  a  vcibal  allegation  in 
the  mallei  that  is  retained  ;  that  ^uosi  of  the  others  w'ere  njinclp,illy  ex¬ 
tracted  from  t!  e  same  woik  with  Vniicqs  ^r«ip^csitions,  alterations,  and 
additions,  to  adapt  them  to  the  prt  sen;  or  ralher  the  more  recent  slate  of 
scltncu;  and  that  rot  more  than  fne  Lectures,  rut  of  thirty-fouiV  belong 
exclusively  to  the  republicaiion.  Wc  r.rc  indeed  toM  in  the  Preface,  that 
••  Seme  parts  of  these  Lectures  were  formerly  presented  to  the  world  in  a 
periodical  publication  ;  hut  the  majority  of  them  have  been  re-written,” 
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Ice.  t  but  >^*0  leave  our  readers  to  decide  whether  Uiis  is  tlic  Lind  of  avow- 
either  in  form  or  subsunce,  which  oug^ht,  under  the  circumsuncet 
we  have  slated,  to  have  been  presented  to  the  public. 

Of  thf*  Lectures  themselves  we  are  disposed  to  speak  generally  with 
.ipprgba;ion  :  they  exliibit,  on  the  whole,  a  clear  view,  though  necc-ssarily 
a  superficial  and  somewhat  Imperfect  one,  of  the  respective  subjects  on 
which  they  treat.  In  the  original  coni|H)sitioD,  they  display  a  degree  of 
talent  quite  sulEcient  to  justify  their  re  appearance  in  tlie  present  form. 
Taken  altogether,  they  are  certainly  improved  :  though  there  are  some 
omissions  (as  .'\bciTation}  for  w  hich  we  cannot  account,  and  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  arc  even  now  retained  that  would  admit  of  cor'ccuoo.  In  both 
cdiiioBS  we  find  the  following  apostrophe  appended  to  sonic  reflections  on 
die  nunuteness  and  velocity  of  light ;  “  O  Philosophy,  it  is  thou  alone 
tliatcanst  teach  mankind  haniility.**  We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  tliat 
this  was  the  deliberate  sentiment  of  the  Vicar  of  West-ham.  A  note  ui 
rhe  new  Edition  contains  this  needful  and  luminous  commentary  on  “  what 
is  cJIed  a  stop-cock.*’ 

‘  A  stop  cock  is  exactly  like  the  common  cocks  used  In  beer  barrels, 
5:c. —  When  turned  one  w'ay  there  is  an  orifice  through  the  stopple, 
which  if  we.  turn  oi.e  way  it  then  admits  the  air,  or  any  fluid  ;  when  turn¬ 
ed  the  other  way  it  is  solid,  and  stops  the  piissiige.*  Vol.  I,  p.  7i* 

Is'  it  possible  that  the  author  of  Essays,  Historical  and  Mora),  The 
Life  of  Chattel  ton.  The  Kconomy  of  Nature,  and  especially  the  be- 
que.  ther  of  “  Lett' rs  on  Composition,**  should  be  chargeable  with  such, 
gross  violations  of  good  Uiste  and  perspicuity  ? 

\  new  scries  of  the  Monthly  I'receptor  is  .announced  for  publication, 
and  Sir  Richard  Phillips  assures  us,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  that  the 
“  same  Editors'*  are  engaged  to  conduct  it.  Yet  a  very  material  part  of* 
the  tormer  series  is  now  ascribed  to  “  the  lamented  Dr.  Gregory.” 

What  are  we  to  understand,  or  to  conjecture,  from  comparing  these  ' 
dcclamtions  ? — that  a  cheat  has  been  put  upon  the  public  ?  tf»at  these  Lec¬ 
tures  are  the  tabrication  of  some  anonymous  literary  drudge,  and  that  the 
iniposir.g  name  of  G.  Ciregory,  D.  I).  Doctor  in  I'hilosopiiy  and  the  Ails, 
&LC.  cce.  &c.  &c.  has  been  disgracefully  purchased,  or  iniquitogady 
stolen  ?  Suivly  not ;  for  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  tluit  this  ha^  bcei) 
tlK‘  case  in  the  present  instance,  it  would  be  a  natural  consequence  to\ 
sus|)ect  the  genuineness  of  several  other  works,  attributed  to  Dr.  Gregory, 
as  for  instance,  the  “  Dictionary  of  Aits  and  Sci-mces,’*  and  even  the 
valuable  legacy,  intitled,  “  Letters  on  Composition  !** _ 


Art.  XII.  On  the  Projiriety  of  preaching  the  Calvinistu  Doctrines^  au4 
the  yfuthorities  fotc  that  Practice.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Lcicestefi. 
May  ‘doth,  1807,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeacon.  By  the  lion- 
ouiable  and  Rev.  U.  Ryder,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Lutterworth.  8vo.  pp, 
Sri.  Price  is,  6d.  Puynt,  1807. 

^I'HlS  discourse  is  founded  upon  Titus  ii.  IL  12,  13.  TJu  ’ 

of  (Jod  nahkh  brings  Salvatsofit  See.  tium  which  Mr.  R.  proposes  to 
CQQSider,  what  it  is  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  He  is  of  opinion,  that  a  com-  • 
fUte  model  of  preaching  cannot  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  • 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  general  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  • 
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rn  acccv.nt  of  the  diffi-rerc'  betwc(‘n  the  circumstances  of  t!u’ parties  whom 
Chrin  ani!  his  ap*isr!es  aJJressed,  and  those  of  the  members  of  our  eg-' 
t^hlisiitd  church,  u  honi  l;e  considers  as  regenerated  by  baptism.  “A 
more  general  and  ])r;utical  iiiie  of  j)i  caching,’*  he  thinks,**  may  be  ob. 
toined  Irom  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  nn^(}thy  and  1  itusp’’  d'he  practice 
of  preaching  on  the  doetjine  of  pn^dcsti nation  he  disapproves,  and  he 
flOwS  rot  consider  the  ITih  article  of  the  Church  as  Culvinistic  ;  but  he 
wish-s  his  brethren  “  to  make  tlicir  hearers  sensible  of  their  need  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer  ;  to  cxpati.it*'  cn  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love  ;  lo  represent 
ocr  admission,  through  fait!)  and  repentance,  to  a  share  in  the 

merits  of  Christ’s  atonement  ;  and  to  shew  that  our  ability  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  In  support  of  hij" 
views  he  apjK*r.!s  to  Si)nic  of  **  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  chur^  h,**  Cle-  * 
fnent  of  Rome,  C’\']'rinn,  and  Chrysostom,  and  to  the  book  of  Homilies  set 
forth  by  the  Knglisli  Reformers,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattern  of 
pfriching.  'I'he  author  delivers  his  opinions  calmly,  and  w’lthout  invec¬ 
tive  against  those  \v!)o  dider  from  liini.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  discussion  of  them,  or  to  separate  those  parts  of  the- perfor¬ 
mance  which  truly  deserve  commendation  from  others  that  are  cj.ceptiona-  ' 
ble.  His  apprehension  of  evil  tendeoev  in  the  preaching  of  other  clergy; 
men  seems  to  us  in  a  great  degree  founded  in  misconception  ;  who  arc 
they,  we  ask,  wiiom  the  author  by  implication  charges  W'ith  “  administering 
the  balm  of  comtort  and  security,  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  irjcs|>ective  ‘ 
predestination,  or  sinking  terror  by  raising  the  spectre  of  reprobation  V* 
We  could  wish  Mr.  Iv.  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with^the  prac¬ 
tice  of  those  wl>oni  we  apprehend  lie  condemns  ;  if  to  his  seriousness  and  " 
good  intentions  he  were  to  add  a  little  diligence  of  investigation  on  this 
and  some  other  points,  the  prejudices  he  seems  to  entertain  against  his  . 
Calvlnisiic  brethren  might  Iv  a  little  diminished,  though  he  should  incur 
1)0  h.'iiird  of  conversion  to  tiieir  system. 


Art.  XIII.  yfn  Essny  on  the  ration  of  the  Holy  Scrifitnrrs^  and  a 
Short  Dissertation  on  Family  Worship.  By  William  Nelson  ;  with 
Notes,  by  Alexander  Bower,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Beattie.  12mo. 
pp.  10‘2.  Price  Is.  (>d.  Williams  and  Smith.  1808. 

this  is  a  posthumous  publication,  Mr.  Bower  prefixes  some  account  of 
ll)C  author,  who  was  a  medical  gentleman  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  a  professed  Deist,  **  w  ho  talked  of  n)orality,’*  as 
hr  s.ays,  “  in  high  strains,  and  practised  immorality  with  a  high  hand.’* 
While  “  he  wa.s  diligently  reading  the  Scripture  with  a  design  to  over- 
thiow  it,  he  was  convinced  of  the  tiuth  of  Revelation,**  and  associated,  for 
some  time,  w  ith  the  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitfield  in  London. 

The  object  of  the  Essay  b^dore  u.s  is  to  establish  the  plenary  inspiration 
cf  the  Scriptures.  'I’hc  view  Mr.  N.  maintains  is,  **  'I  hat  the  prophets 
jind  apostles  were  Inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  every  fact  they  record, 
every  prcdictloc,  doctrine,  and  precept,  they  were  to  publish,  and  w  ith  the 
language  in  which  tl)ey  were  to  be  delivered.**  This  position,  which  is 
more  than  Christians  in  general  would  think  it  r)ccess.irv  to  contend  lor,  U 
defended  by  a  reference  to  the  pron)is<*  of  inspiration  given  to  the  piophets 
apostles,  tt'  their  own  testimony  on  the  subject,  and  to  tlie  nature  and  . 
imjHiruacc  of  the  n)ission  with  which  they  W'l  rc  charged.  The  author  hat 
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>Ulcd  his  ideas  with  perspjcuity  and  force  ;  and,  without  enuring  deeply 
or  critically  into  the  subject,  has  produced  such  solid  and  iodubiuble 
proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  the  word  of  C»od,  as  are  well  suited  to  establish 
the  faith  of  certain  readers  who  have  not  opportunities  to  pursue  mor« 
learned  investigations.  Adverting  to  the  objection  urged  from  t])e  va¬ 
rious  readings,  the  author  justly  observes  that  the  variances  are  exceedingly 
trivial.  His  remarks  on  this  subject  reniaikably  accord  with  those  of  the 
learned  Bentley  in  his  reply  to  Collins,  tliough  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
N.  had  sein  that  valuable  tract. 

The  liissertation  on  Family  Worship  is  sensible  and  striking.  The 
Kotes  to  the  Essay,  by  Mr.  Bower,  discover  his  acquaintance  with 
theological  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  will  assist  the  views  of  young 
readers,  to  whose  perusal  we  may  satdy  recommend  this  cheap  pub¬ 
lication. 

Art.  XlV.  Observations  respecting  the  Grub  ;  a  paper  n*ad  to  the  Hol- 
derness  Agricultural  Society,  by  William  Stickney.  pp.  22.  Price  Is.  CiL 
Harding. 

Art.  XV.  On  the  Improvement  of  Poor  Soils,  n'ad  in  the  Floldcmrsf 
Agricultural  Society,  with  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  By  John  Alder- 
.son,  M.  D.  pf).  S^.  Price  28.  Flarding  1807. 

pamphlets,  though  they  do  not  present  much  information  or  no¬ 
velty,  are  pleasing  specimens  of  the  laud.able  spirit  of  improvement  and 
inquiry  that  prevails  among  the  more  enlightened  of  our  agriculturi;njs. 
The  grub  is  the  fly  known  by  the  common  names  ot  'Pom  Taylor,  or 
Father  Longdegf^  in  its  vermicular  state.  Mr.  Stickney  detiils  variouf 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  season  and  stage  of  its  growth,  voracity,  and 
maturity;  as  well  as  the  means  best  adapted  for  diminishing  its  ravages. 
It  was  not  found,  however,  that  any  substance  which  could  be*  applied  to  the 
toil  on  a  large  scale,  would  destroy  the  grub  ;  and  the  best  preventative 
seems  to  be  early  sowing,  “  for  the  plants  of  early  sown  wheat  generally 
acquire  such  a  degree  of  strength,  before  the  grubs  .are  in  being,  which  is 
about  the  first  month  of  the  year,  tluil  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  sustain¬ 
ing  much  injury,  even  should  these  vermin  be  numerous.”  “  It  is  a  happy 
circumstance  for  the  community  that  man  is  not  the  only  animal  tiuit 
leeks  the  destruction  of  the  grub ;  it  has  other  enemies,  and  of  these 
rooks  arc  the  principal.  The  jack  daw,  the  lap-W'ing,  and  so.me  of  the 
gull  tribe,  are  likewi.se  considerable  enemies  to  the  grub  ;  as  is  also  the 
starling,  for  which  it  is  food  not  only  in  the  grub,  but  likewise  in  the  fly 
state.” 

Dr.  Alderson’s  essay,  being  necessarily  compressed  into  the  compass  of 
a  discourse  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  a  society,  could  not  eiribiace  the 
great  variety  of  argumentation  and  experiment  of  which  his  subject  would 
admit ;  but  we  are  surprised  that,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  methods  best 
calculated  for  the  improvement  of  poor  soils  where  lime  and  manure  can¬ 
not  be  had,  he  has  said  nothing  of  the  simple  hut  useful  operation  of  par¬ 
ing  and  burning  ;  especially  as  he  illustrates  the  propriety  of  a  due  mix¬ 
ture  of  earths  by  an  inference  from  the  process  of  fusion.  “  If  I  put  pure 
clay,  chalk,  or  flint  ♦  into  a  crucible,  and  pKice  it  in  the  hottest  part  of  a 

..  ♦  Dr.  A.  uses  this  word  here,  and  tli’ou^hout  the  pamphlet,  as  signify¬ 
ing  sand,  the  latter  bciag  considered  as  flint  divided  into  minute  particles  ; 
*bis  is  very  improper,  we  conceive,  because  unicteliigible  to  the  farmer. 
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furnace,  no  alteration  or  ching;e  takes  place  ;  it  will  indeed  lose  tlic  St  ifHf 
or  air  that  wes  attached  to  it,  but  the  eanli  will  remain  the  same,  for  it  !• 
perfectly  irn'ducible  :  if,  ho  . voter,  I  hiix  them  in  certain  proportions,  an^ 
then  apply  the  san>e  de;;iee  of  heat,  they  ten’ll  liqnify,  and  their  particles^ 
intimrrtely  combinetl,  will  form  a  mixed  mass  with  prop^Tties  distinct  from 
each  in  its  simple  state  Now  the  o]?erations  of  vegetable  life  rtsemblln^ 
the  c'  emicsl  y^roccsses  o‘  rombustion,  may  not  a  duo  mixture  of  those 
rfirth?,  when  presented  to  tht*  mouths  or  radicles  of  plants,  render  thciD 
equally  caj>able  of  being-  absorbed  and  conrefted  into  food,  as  they  are  ot’ 
bcin*.’  fus  d  or  rendered  liquid  by  ^\tc  ? — for  if  the  contact  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  }  ..rticles  of  earth  bv-  alone  necessary  to  enable  tlie  fihr*  t  produce  the 
wonderhil  difference  l>et\Vv.*en  a  fluid  and  a  solid,  is  it  difficult  to  be  con- 
ceived,  that  the  principle  of  life,  so  analogous  to  Are,  iho.dd  be  able  to 
exliibit  similar  effects  in  similar  circumstances  V*  The  Essay  is  upon  the 
whole  ingenious  and  valuable,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  will  be  lead  with  in¬ 
terest  by  those  who  desire  the  improvement  of  land,  remote  from  the  usual 
means  of  procuring  fertility. 

We  cannot  forlrear,  however,  to  notice  a  passage  w'hlch  tends  dircctlv  to 
m  hat  is  called  materialism,  tlie  introduction  of  which,  unlegs  it  was  by 
inadvertence,  is  exceedingly  disgraceful  to  the  wiiter.  “  .•^11  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  nature,”  says  Dr.  A.  “  seem  destined  to  perpetual  change  and 
alteration  ;  and  the  fibrous  roots  of  plants  apyiear  intended  by  providence 
to  produce  the  first  sUfZe  in  the  tiansniutation  of  inert  nuiter  into  life. 
Thus  by  decomposition  and  absorption,  eaith  becomes  vegetable  ;  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  is  no  sooner  decompostd  in  the  stomach  of  animals,  than  it  is 
capable  of  being  convert*  d  into  animal  matter  ;  and  when  further  purilitd 
by  the  delicate  organs  of  the  human  body  reaches  the  utmost  perfection  rf 
created  intelligence,’^  'rhis  phrase,  “  perfection  of  created  intelligence," 
can  only  be  applied  here  with  any  propriety  to  the  soul ;  and  this, 
ue  are  to  be  told  by  an  agiicultural  lecturer,  is  essentially  the  same  as 
cabbages  and  turnips  1 


Art.  XV 1.  The  Propriety  of  the  Time  of  Christ* s  Appearance  in  the  I4’(irlds 
•ZL'ith  Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Utilily  of  Public  Worship,  A  Sermon, 
preached  May  ‘2S,  1808,  at  the  Opening  of  the  new  General  Baptist 
bleetlng-Housc,  Cmnhrook,  in  Kent.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  8vo. 
pp.  SS.  price  Is.  8yn.onds.  1808* 

sermon  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  sentiment  or  force 
of  writing,  it  should  not  on  tliese  points  be  too  rigidly  examined.  It 
is  most  obviously  chaigcable  with  one  glaring  defect,  the  violation  of 
unity.  The’  two  subjects  assumed  for  discussion  are  completely  distinct. 
One  of  them  is  truly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  is  not  in  the  s!ighte8t 
degree  connected  with  the  text,  and  is  thrown  in  at  the  end,  eillier  as  a 
sort  of  “  ingrain,**  over  and  above  the  strict  obligation  of,  the  prcachefi 
or  else  as  the  hasty  discharge  of  a  duty,  the  neglect  of  which  had  but  just 
laid  hold  on  his  conscience.  'Fliis  however  is  fully  atoned  for,  by  tlie  ela¬ 
borate  discussion  of  a  subject  sufficiently  connected  with  tl.e  text,  but  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  occasion.  This  text  w  e  should  have  Siiid  is  Gal. 
iv.  4,  **  When  the  fulness  of  time  ^vas  cov:e^  God  sent  forth  his  Son*’—^ 
we  ‘hould  like  to  know  why  liic  preacher  stopj)cJ  at  these  words  !  If  tlic 
auditory  restiT.bkd  other  rural  ct  ng’cgations,  we  should  have  thought  it 
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quite  as  impoTlant  fdr  them  to  be  informed  who  the  Son  of  God  was,  and 
rvhy  be  was  “  sent  forth  made  of  a  woman, as  for  them  to  know  the 
reasons  which  commentators  have  assigned  for  his  advent  at  one  particular 
period  rather  than  anothth'.  At  any  rale,  something  of  this  wouM  Have 
ix^n  quite  as  natural,  as  to  discern  in  the  selected  passage  any  reference  to 
public  worship ! 

We  are  truly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  what  appears  to  us  so  egregiously 
incongruous.  Are  the  subjects  too  scanty  to  alford  materials,  severally, 
for  an  entire  discourse  ?  We  should  not  have  thought  it  i  but  Mr.  Evans’s 
eagerness  of  quotation  from  Poj>e,  (whom  he  calls  with  equal  truth  of 
chronology  and  criticism  “  the  Jirst  poet  in  tlie  English  langu;igc,*')  and 
from  Mrs.  Barbauld,  does  really  seem  to  indicate  a  consciousness  of  debi¬ 
lity  that  would  make  it  highly  expedient  for  him  to  be  “  doubly  armed,’* 

The  sermon  is  not  particularly  faulty,  in  regard  to  religious  sentiment, 
except  that  it  is  barren  ;  or  in  regard  to  style,  eXcept  that  it  is  cold ;  OQ 
these  accounts  it  must  have  formed  the  most  admirable  contract  that  can 
be  imagined, with  the  glowing  and  geni.d  season  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Evans’s  motto,  from  Virgil,  imputes  to  that  illustrious  poet  a  pro- 
sodial  inaccuracy,  which  to  any  schooUboy,  in  almost  any  school,  would 
be  worth  a  good  flagellation  ; — 

Magnus  ab  integro  teculorum  nascitur  drdo  ! 

Art.  XVII.  A  Complete  System  of  Astronomy;  By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince^ , 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Plumian  Processor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Vol.  111.  ko*  pp.  1 30, 

Price  if.  153.  boards.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press;  LunOf 
Wingrave,  8cc.  1808. 

IF  we  were  required  to  shew  the  utility  of  the  higher  branches  of  ma^ 
thematical  knowledge,  we  should  immediately  point  to  Physic^iil  Astro- 
my  and  its  application  to  the  practice  of  navigation.  All  the  resources 
ot  the  most  sublime  analysis,  an  analysis  not  comprehended  by  one  in  ten 
of  those  who  pass  for  respectable  mathematicians,  have  been  employed  by 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  present  age,  irt  perfecting  the  theory  of 
the  motions  of  the  moon  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  othef 
planets.  The  theory,  thus  corrected  and  improved,  has  directed  the  com¬ 
putation  of  more  accurate  solar,  lunar,  and  planetary  tables :  aftd  these 
have  at  once  facilitated  and  rendered  more  complete  and* satisfactory  the 
solution  of  the  problem  relative  to  the  longitude  -a  problem  especially 
important  in  a  commercial  country  like  our  own,  and  which,  though  the 
precepts  regulating  its  solution  arc  now  levelled  to  the  comprelieosion 
of  a  schoolboy,  depends  upon  principles  the  most  refined,  extensive,  and 
profound,  and  which  have  called  into  exercise  the  utmost  powers  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries. 

The  two  former  volumes,  of  \fr.  Vince’s  comprehensive  system  of 
Astronomy,  have  been  before  the  public  sdnie  years,  and  their  merit  U 
well  known.  They  ceruiniy  constitute  the  most  complete  bOdV  of  in» 
formation  on  the  science  of  astronomy,  which  has  yet  b-i.*!!  puBnShed  in 
Great  Brit4iin.  The  materials  arc  excellent,  though  the  is 

not  always  such  aS  a  correct  logician  might  wish  to  see  adopted*  The 
j^blication  of  the  third  volume  has  been  delayed,  that  the  alithor  m^ght-* 
avail  himself  of  tlic  latest  investigations  of  Mechaini  Bnrg,  Uelimbfi% 
Vol.  IV,  4B 
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and  Laplace ;  and  he  has  now  laid  before  the  public  a  far  more  correct^ 
better  arranj^ed,  and  more  useful  collection  of  Astronomical  tables^  than 
has  been  hitherto  published  in  any  country.  These  Tables  are,  of  the 
Sun,  of  the  Moon,  of  Refraction,  the  Sun’s  Parallax,  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  Georgian,  and  of  Jupiter’s  satellites.  They 
are  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  ISO  pages,  pointing  out  the  sources 
from  whence  they  have  been  derived,  and  the  precepts  for  regulating 
their  use.  They  will  in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  necessity  of  recur¬ 
ring  to  former  tables,  such  as  Halley’s,  Dunthorne’s,  Mayer’s,  Mason’s, 
&c. :  and  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  the  practical  astronomer,  and 
the  navigator.  Such  of  the  tables  as  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
French,  are  exhibited  in  a  more  convenient  shape  than  their  original  one ; 
and  having  been  examined  by  the  method  of  diffea*nces  are  rendered 
veiy  correct. 

The  volume  is  not  adapted  to  advance  the  author’s  high  reputation  for 
science  and  depth,  nor,  probably,  to  reward  his  labour  by  an  extensive 
circulation  ;  it  is  no  small  praise  to  him,  tliat  he  has  performed  a  consi¬ 
derable  service  to  the  public,  without  any  prospect  cither  of  fame  or 
emolument. 

In  point  of  typography,  this  third  volume  is  far  more  resixctable  than 
the  first  and  second  ;  and  really  does  honour  to  the  Cambridge  press,  the 
reformation  of  which  wc  have  lately  had  repeated  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
serving. 

Art.  XVI II.//  Summary  View  of  the  leading  Doctrine:  of  the  Word  of  God. 

By  VVm.  Innes.  12mo.  pp.  52.  Price  Is.  Williams,  Ogle. 

IT  must  have  frequently  happened  to  serious  persons,  desirous  of  leading 
others  less  informed  to  a  suitable  knowledge  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  to  wish,  witli  the  autlior  of  this  tract,  which  wc  ought  to 
have  noticed  before,  for  some  little  publication  “  to  put  into  their  hands, 
b)  the  careful  perusal  of  which  they  may  get  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  them.”  We  thank  him,  not  only  for  his  endeavours  to  supply  a  want 
which  we  have  often  felt,  but  for  the  excellent  materials  with  which  he  has 
furnished  us  toward  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  species  of  Charity,  in 
which  any  human  being  can  indulge  ; — that  of  conducting  his  fellow,  mor- 
uls  to  a  competent  understanding  of  tliosc  truths,  on  which  their  eternal 
welfare  depends. 

Art  XIX.  An  Analysis  of  the  Experiment  in  Education^  made  at  EgmorefUear 
comprising  a  System  alike  fitted  to  reduce  the  Expense  ol  Tui¬ 
tion,  abridge  the  Labour  of  the  Master,  and  expi'ditc  the  Progress  of  the 
Scholar,  See.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Dr,  Andrew  Bell,  A.M.  F.A.S.  &c. 
Rector  of  Swanage,  Dorset.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  115,  Price 
Ss.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1807. 

Art.  XX.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Plans  of  Education  detailed  in  the 
Publications  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr,  Lancaster.  By  Joseph  Fox.  8vo. 
pp.  4l.  Price  Is.  6d.  Darton  and  Co.  Maxwell  and  Co.  1808. 

former  of  these  pamphlets  contains  the  detail  of  Dr.  Rdl’s  pre^ 
sent  system  of  education  ;  and  the  latter  is  an  able  comparison  of 
the  claims  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  to  the  praise  of  originality 
m  their  respective  systems. 
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Such  writers  as  Mr.  Fox  are  in  some  sense  to  be  included  amon?  the 
host  of  critics,  and  therefore  among  the  most  valuable  servants  of  the 
public.  They  arc  a  sort  of  irregular  volunteer  force,  for  whom  wc  have  a 
high  esteem,  when  they  arc  zealous  and  expert  in  carrying  on  the  per¬ 
petually  just  and  necessary  war  for  the  protection  of  truth  and  literature* 
We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  taken  this  duty  out  of*  out 
hands  ;  and  we  recommend  the  comparative  statement  he  has  given,  of 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  Inventors,  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  from  motives  of  curiosity,  of  humanity, 
or  of  justice  to  individual  character. 

The  improvements  in  education  which  the  author  ascribes  to  Dr.  Bell 
are,  1.  a  better  mode  of  teaching  to  spell,  i.  e.  requiring  the  learner,  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  pronounce  every  syllable  of  a  word  separately,  .with¬ 
out  pronouncing  the  word  at  once,  and  also,  when  he  begins  to  read  a 
word  at  once,  to  pronounce  each  word  separately,  pausing  bc‘fore  he  begins 
the  next;  2.  the  adoption  of  the  Malabar  m^e  of  teaching  the  letters, 
by  instructing  the  child  to  make  them  in  sand  spread  over  a  board,  thus 
uniting  learning  to  read  with  learning  to  write.  He  also  gives  Dr.  B. 
great  credit  for  the  arrangement  ot  his  school  at  Madras  into  classes, 
which  were  paired  off  into  tutors,  and  pupils  whom  they  wore  to  assist  to 
learn,  and  governed  by  assistants,  under  the  care  of  four  masters,  all  of 
whom  received  salaries,  and  a  superintendant:— -and  likewise  for  requiring 
the  boys  to  make  their  own  pens,  &c.  In  this  part,  Mr*  F.  might  have 
been  more  explicit. 

The  improvements  ascribed  exclusively  to  Mr.  l^ancaster,  are,  1.  An 
arrangement  of  classes  superintended  by  a  monitor  of  their  own  number, 
and  a  system  of  rewards,  by  which  one  master  may  manage  a  school  of 
a  thousand  children,  2,  A  method  of  reading  in  classes,  the  book  being, 
printed  in  large  type  and  affixed  to  a  pasteboard  continuously  placed,  by 
which  one  hook  is  sufficient  for  a  whole  school.  3.  The  introduction  of 
writing  on  slates,  by  which  Jive  hundred  boys  may  write  and  spell  est  once 
the  word  wliich  one  boy  of  the  class  spells  aloud  to  them.  4,  A  mode 
of  teaching  arithmetic  in  classes,  whereby  an^  child,  who  can  read,  may 
accurately  teach  arithmetic  to  any  number,  who  can  write  on  their  slates 
after  his  dicution  from  a  book.  5.  A  reduction  ol  the  annual  expence 
of  each  child  to  seven  shillings  in  a  school  of  tliree  hundred, .and  to 
half  that  sum  in  a  large  school,  as  is  the  case  witli  Mr.  Lancaster’s  in 
the  Borough. 

Another  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied  in  comparing  Dr.  Bell’s 
three  editions  together ;  as  the  result  of  which  he  is  charged  with  Itaving 
made  considerable  alterations  in  the  latter,  as  if  he  had  owed  some  im¬ 
provements  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  the  article  of  monitors,  the  use  of  slates 
and  spelling  cards,  and  the  mode  of  connecting  a  school  of  industry 
with  a  school  of  education,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  scrupulously 
avoided  even  naming  the  improver  and  exemplifier  of  his  system,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  L.’s  handsome  acknowledgements  of  obligations  to  him¬ 
self.  Me  is  also  charged  with  suppressing,  in  the  third  edition,  hil  account 
of  the  organization  of  the  Madras  Asylum,  as  it  respects  the  four  salaried 
masters  over  two  hundred  boys ;  with  representing  his  present  system  as 
the  same  with  that  which  be  practised  at  Madras  ;  and  with  omitting  to 
state  that  he  has  received  a  pension  of  2001.  per  annum,  granted  in  1792» 
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.from  the  East  India  Company,  in  consideration  of  his  generosity  in. de¬ 
clining  the  salary  (of  4801.)  to  which  he  was  intitlcd  at  Madras.  For 
a  more  ample  statemenu  and  the  proofs,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  F. *8  pam¬ 
phlet. 

Art*  liXI  OJt  to  Ihrui,  By  F.yles  Irwin,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  A.  4to. 
pp.  16.  Price  ‘is.  Gd  AvSperne,  1808. 

A®  every  important  event,  in  this  literary  age,  is  sure  to  breed  a 
swarm  of  ins(*ctular  poems,  wt  prepare  ourselves  for  the  buzz  with 
the  most  laudable  resolutions  of  patience,  that  can  be  inspired  by  a  peru¬ 
sal  of  Fpictetus.  and  a  recollection  of  'Job  ;  and  that  which  is  so  lucky 
as  to  annoy  US  first,  will  usually  find  us  so  completely  masters  of  our 
spleen,  as  that  it  may  depend  on  being  restored  into  the  wide  world 
with  most  Shandean  forbearance  and  commiseration.  We  cannot  promise 
the  second  so  kind  a  reception,  or  so  happy  an  escaj>c.  All  ^at  we 
have  to  say  of  Mr.  Irwin  is,  that  his  politics  were  quite  in  fashion  only 
a  month  ago,  that  his  poetry  will  intitle  him  to  aspire  after  the  Eaurcat- 
ship,  and  th.it  he  is  under  vast  obligations  to  his  printer. 

Art  XXl}.  ihe  Nature  and  Exteut  of  Christian  Lihet'ty  considered^  in 
a  Letter  humbly  addressed  to  the  Mpml>er8  of  Religious  Societies. 
Py- John  Fawcett,  A.  M.  Pimo.  pp.  ^T.  Price  4d.  Button.  1808. 

yHIS  brief,  but  comprelicnsive  tract,  may  be  very  serviceably  recom¬ 
mended  to  those,  who,  in  theory  at  least,  have  learnt  to  consider  the 
obligation  of  the  law  of  God  as  annulled,  or  in  some  degree  relaxed*  by 
the  gospel.  The  peculiarities  of  Christian  liberty,  as  a  freedom  from 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  irom  the  bendage  of  sin,  and  ffom  the  penalty  due 
to  transgressors  of  the  law,  which  wlievers  in  Jesus  Christ  possess,  are 
truly  suted  ;-and  the  gross  perv  ersions  of  the  doctrine  and  the  temi 
are  well  exposed  and  rt'futed.  'Fhe  remarkably  mild  and  friendly  tone 
of  this  address,  as  Wi  ll  as  the  known  character  of  its  author,  will  tend 
we  hoj)e  to  augment  its  bcmdlcent  inHuence. 

Art  XXUl.  E.xcerf>ta  ex  vnriis  Romanis  Poetis^  qui  in  stholis  rarius 
leguntur.  Notuiis  idusaaia,  quas  colleglt  in  stuJiosx  juventutis  usum, 
Joh.inoes  Rogers  '  it man,  A.  B.  l‘2rao.  j>p,  430.  Price  6s.  Ri- 
viu.  tons,  fJatchard  1M)8. 

|N  many  schools,  these  ‘Elegant  Extracts*  will  be  very  acceptable,  to 
amuse  the  student  by  the  change  of  subject,  anj  instruct  him  by  the 
diversity  of  style.  he  selections  aie  made,  in  general  with  much  prp- 
prit-fy,  ft  cm  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Pn  jK'rtius,  'Fibullus,  Perslus,  Seneca, 
l^can,  Valerius  Flaccus  Sl^’us  ualicus,  Statius,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Au- 
sonius,  and  Ciaudlnn.  There  are  1  IS  pages  of  useful  notes,  mostly  se- 
It'cU'd  from  the  best  editions  of  the  respective  authors. 

Art.  XXIV.  The  Gnat  Import jnee  of  Peace  and  Prosperity  to  Cl.ris^ 
iian  SideiUs.  y/  Arrw.,«,  delivered  at  the  setting  apart  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Cliapiuan  over  ihc  Congregation  at  the  Tabernacle,  Greenwich, 
Maich  2^*,  I8ilS  With  an  Apjxmdix,  8:c.  S:c.  By  John  Tpwn- 
4eod,  pp.  .>4  Pnee  Is.  6d.  Williams  .and  Smitli,*  1808. 

M  OLESTLY  dlscLiining  any  extraordinary  pretensions  to  public  no¬ 
tice,  on  behalf  of  this  Sermon,  Mr.  1  ownsend  has  secured  a  can- 
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did  reception  for  it  among,  all  those  who  value  piety  aod  good  sente.  The 
words  of  hts  tfixt,  Ps.  exxii.  7-.  are  referred  to  in  hit  tiiks  (to  which,  in- 
Uix'dy  we  should  rather  object,  at  apparently  involving  a  truism,)  and  they 
fuggest  to  Mr.  r.  to  ct>nsider  the  peculiarities  of  the  church  of  God ;  to 
explain  the  blessings  solicited  for  it ;  and  point  out  the  means  of  attaining 
.them.  1  he  solid  judgement  and  experience  of  the  preacher  are  strongly 
nMoifesU'd  in  most  parts  of  hit  discourse,  which  of  course  is  peculiarly  adaptei! 
to  a  dissenting  audience.  Among  otlier  sensible  remarks  on  the  true  prospe¬ 
rity  of  a  Christian  community,  we  may  distinguish  these  : 

<  I  hen  a  Christian  Society  prospers,  when  all  its  members  grow  in  sound 
and  scriptural  knowledge  \  not  merely  in  an  acquaintance  with  one  or  tw'O 
lead  mg  ;>oints  of  doctrine,  but  of  the  whole  truth  as  it  ism  the  Lord  Jesus. 
TLi  society  is  not  lively  really  and  effectually  to  prosper,  which  is  not.  as 
dioroughly  cnlighteni'd  into  the  knowledge  of  the  exp<:ri mental  and  prictical 
part  ot  reli'.'ion  as  the  doctrinal.  Indeed,  spiritual  knowledge  is  nothing, 
unless  it  powerfully  influences  the  heart,  and  induces  a  life  of  holiness.'— 
‘Then  there  is  j'rosperity,  when  nil  the  members  of  the  church  consecrate 
their  time,  their  wea'th,  their  talents,  and  their  influimce,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  ot  mankind.'  pp  21. 

{  The  .Appendix  contains  some  striking  remarks  on  the  conduct  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  ceitaki  conceited  nd  anlinomian  hearers,  and  unhappily  we  are 
forced  to  add,  pfc..chcr8,  w!m  are  too  often  found  to  disturb  the  peace  of  rc* 
ligious  societies,  and  disgrace  .Christianity  in  tne  world. 
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A  iir  v  and  unifijrm  edili<»n,  in  seven 
quarto  v  ilnines,  of  Patrick,  TA)wtU,  Ar- 
nultl,  Afxi  Whitby's  C'oiQni€ntary  on  the 
Holy  S('rii)turcs,  will  appt*ar  in  the  course 
iA  thiior  Mie  Aalowhnr  inoiith. 

Dr.  FurlM2<i,  ot  ivdiiihiirith,  is  eiiyw^ed  in 
a  tunslation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
•Inch  is  Ui  be  -tocooipanied  w.th  notes  ainl 
illu'tr.iti»uis,  a  life  i»f  the  i»uth<'r,  aiid  a 
I>re.iininary  dissertation  u  i  the  orifdn  and 
progress  of  n  Jnral  history.  The  work 
•ill  extend  to  six  or  seven  volumes  in  oc¬ 
tavo. 

A  new  tditioii  of  Collins’s  Pevrage  of 
Kns:laiiH,  with  very  eon..id'‘r'rble  alterations 
nnprovemciits,  and  brought  down  to 
to  tin*  pre>ent  time  by  Samuel  IJrydgos, 
is  u  the  press. 

Sp  eddy  will  In*  puMi*hcd,  in  quarto, 
fmbelliHhed  with  thirteen  views,  1’rave!s 
tin*  North  of  Kurope  ;  or,  a  Jouninl  of 
*  Voyage  dovvn  the  Eib«*  from  Dresden 
H.iinbnrg,  and  Travels  thrmiA‘  Den¬ 
mark  .in<i  Swf^dim.  Hy  Cou.s  de  B**isgelin, 
Kuijiit  of  .Malta,  and  Author  ot  the  History 
f  of  Malta. 

i  A  new  edit'oii  of  the  first  part  of  Dr, 
I  ‘'■‘ll’s  Hrili'.h  Flora  is  in  the  press. 

I  Mrs.  Cappe  is  preparing  for  the  press 


a  complete  history  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  at 
rel.iti'd  hy  the  four  Kvan^eli9tt ;  inter¬ 
weaving  into  one  continued  narrative  their 
sevei a r accounts  ot  the  miracles  performed 
in  pnjot  of  his  mission,  of  his  prophetic 
warnings,  awful  aumonitioiis,  ntoral  pre¬ 
cepts,  .'itivi  various  controversies- with  the 
Jewish  ruVrs,  lermiiiutiiig  in  his  cm- 
citixion,  resurrect'oii,  &c.  She  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  onjer  of  time  in  wh'ch  these  seve¬ 
ral  discourses,  and  the  extr-aordiiiary  eveiUs 
which  gave  r'se  to  them,  took  place,  in 
the  ho|>e  of  exciting  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  p  rusal  of  the  .->acrv»l  records, 
by  exlnhitiiig  a  Niore  ooinprelioiiaive  view 
of  the  whole  ministry  of  Christ,  and  there¬ 
by  throwing  additional  light  on  many  ex* 
cecsliiigiy  im|>ortaiit  and  beautiful  passages, 
rile  w  lude  is  il  ustrat^xl  by  a  serii  s  of  notes 
explanatory  of  eastern  phraj»c«*logy,  of  an¬ 
cient  customs,  maimers,  opinions  and  pre¬ 
judices  :  formerly  transf  ril>e<i  by  the  editor 
from  the  short-hand  papt^rs  ot  her  late  hut- 
band,  the  Rev.  Hewcome  Cappe.  The 
work  is  divided  into  sect'ons,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  wetion  tuch  practical  rertec- 
tious  are  deduced  at  uataraily  iHiK  tHttfC 
the  subject. 
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Mr.  Williams,  the  Barrister,  and  author 
ol  'I’he  whole.  Law  relat'vy«>  to  the  Duty  and 
and  Oftiee  of  a  Justice  of  the  P<^ce,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publicati<»u  tlie  lirst  part 
of  a  new  pt'riodical  work  for  the  use  of  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Peace,  arul  Parish  Oftiocrs,  iii- 
tcnd«‘d  to  be  continut^d  annually  under  the 
title  of  the  Majtistmte’s  Annual  Assistant,' 
containing  tlte  Arts  of  Parliaint'ut  and  ad- 
judgiHl  C'asi's,  so  far  as  they  resjiectively 
relate  to  the  Offices  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  powers  of  Parish  Officers. 

A  m*w  eilitioii  of  Thornton’s  Present 
State  of  Turkey,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  iiuitatinn  of  the  ancient  LecthnarieSy  a 
Collt*cti«in  of  Morning  Lessons  for  Sundays 
and  other  principal  holidays  i.s  shortly  to 
l>c  published, as  a  companion  to  the  Common 
Prayer  lh»ck  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  course  of  n»*xt  month  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  a  l\»ur  in  Scv>thind  by  Sir  John  Carr, 
in  one  handxime  quarto  volume,  price 
in  boards,  two  guineas,  to  l>e  cmlK'llishH 
with  plates  from  drawings  by  the  author. 

A  Biographical  Index  to  the  House  of 
I/>rds  has  Ims  h  for  some  time  in  the  press, 
and  will  he  spe<‘«lily  published.  It  is  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Exlitor  of  the  “  Biographical 
Intlex  to  the  House  of  Commons;’*  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  voluiDe,  of  a  portable  si/e, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  descent  of  the 
Pi-ersof  England,  given  in  an  entirely  new 
form,  it  contains  an  account  of  the  present 
and  late  ones,  tluir  habits,  pursuits,  and 
parliuinentai  y  conduct.  The  sixteen  .Scotch ^ 
and  tweiity-c  igiit  Irish  Memb<TS,  are  iu- 
trodaciti  in  alphabetical  order,  us  well  as 
the  Ih  n«  h  of  Bishops.^ 

Mr.s.  Grant,  author  of  Letters  from  the 
Mountains,  is  preparing  to  publish  the 
Memoirs o*  Mrs.  Cuyler. 

Dr.  'rhoiuas  Dancer  will  shortly  publish 
a  new  i'llitiun,  much  «  nlarge«l  and  improved, 
t>f  the  Mt‘«lical  .Assistant,  or  \V<*st  India 
Prai  tice  of  Physic  ;  designed  for  the  use 


of  j'oung  practitioners,  heads  of  fainilirs, 
and  managers  of  plantations. 

Mr.  Stacc  is  prticeeding  with  sonw 
urigiiial  anecdotes  of  Cromwell,  which  will 
contain  many  curious  and  important  iuci- 
dents. 

In  a  few  daj^s  will  be  published.  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Surgery,  for  the  use  of  Chirurgical 
Students,  a  new  edition  with  additions. 
By  John  Pearson,  F.  R.  S.  Senior  S«irgeon 
to  the  lx>ck  Hospital.  4cc.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  the  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  a  most  useful  and  elegant 
anatomical  work,  in  folio,  to  be  published 
ill  October,  intitled  Anatomico-Chimr- 
gical  Views  of  the  Nose,  Mouth,  La* 
rynx,  and  Fauces,  with  appropriate  expla* 
nations  and  leferences  to  the  parts,  by  Mr, 
J.  J.  Watt,  Surgeon ;  designed  by  the 
Author  to  illustrate  the  Anatoiiiy  of  those 
organs  as  they  appear  in  different  secliona 
of  the  head,  and  per  funned  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  anatomical  accuracy.* 
The  engravings  will  be  four  in  number, 
containing  six  views  of  the  parts,  of  their 
natural  size,  and  accon^ianicd  with  the 
same  number  of  outline  figures  of  reference; 
with  an  additional  anatomical  description 
of  these  organs  by  Mr.  W.  Lawrence, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital.  The  principal  profes¬ 
sional  Gentlemen  rtniident  in  ^iidon,  have 
already  become  subscribers  to  this  publca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Whitburn  is  correcting  and 
enlarging  his  Memoir  of  Mr.  Hemey  for  a 
second  edition ;  the  first  being  sold  in  i 
few  months.  He  has  received  various  let¬ 
ters  from  Mr.  Hervey’s  friends  in  England 
which  cast  much  light  on  the  character^ 
that  good  man  ;  of  these  he  means  to  avail 
himself  in  the  second  edition. 

The  author  of  the  Age  of  Frivolity,  has 
in  the  press  a  small  volume  of  Poems,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Sonnets,  Tales,  and  Characteris¬ 
tic  Pieces. 
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ACRICr  LTl’RF.. 

Crosby’s  Farmer,  Grazier,  Steward,  Bai¬ 
liff,  and  (  .Httle-k<rp<  r’s  .Annual  Porket- 
Jtook  for  1809.  ('ontaiuing  a  Journal  of 
every  Day,  a  Calendar  of  Kusiuess  to  be 
done,  I.ist  of  Taxes,  Bankers,  I.aws,  and 
many  useful  things  for  Country  Gentlemen. 
3s.  fid.  bound. 

•  lor.aAruY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bourn,  for 


many  years  one  of  .the  Pastors  of  the  U* 
nited  Congregation  of  the  New  Meeting  i» 
Birmingham,  and  of  the  Mt^ftiiig  in  Cose- 
ley.  AVith  an  Appendix,  consisting  of 
various  Papers  and  Letters,  and  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notices  of  some  of  his  Contempo¬ 
raries,  and  a  Supplement  containing  Sp<!* 
eiinens  of  his  Historical  and  Catechetical 
Exercises.  By  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.  B* 

8 VO.  7s. 
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Lisf  of  Wotks  recentltf  published. 


A  Btt^TapItical  Peerage  of  Great  Britain; 
which  are  Memoirs  and  Characters  of 
the  most  Ci'lebratod  persout  of  each  family. 

VoL  I.  a*'*!  (containing  the  Peerage  of 
KngUnd,  with  the  Arms  engraven  on 
vooil)  Wmo.  los. 

Volumes  III.  ami  IV.  containing  tire 
Peerage  of  Scotland  and  Irelaiul,  are  iu 
the  press,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable 

forwardness. 

BOTANY. 

Fuci ;  or,  coloured  Figures  and  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Plants  referred  by  Botanists 
10  the  Genus  Fuem.  By  Dawson  Turner, 

A.  M.  F.  K.  A.  and  L.  S.  Vol.  I.  contain¬ 
ing  71  coloured  figures  with  descriptions 
in  F.nglikh  ami  l.atin,  royal  4u>.  41.  13s. 

The  British  Flora  ;  or,  a  Systematic  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  British  Plants.  By  John 
Hull,  M.  U .  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
vcians  of  lAHidon,  Physician  to  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  in  Manchester,  &.c.  Vol.  1.  sm. 
hvo.  sectHMl  edition,  much  improved.  9s. 
The  second  volume  is  iu  forwardness. 

CUBMIsrtT. 

An  Epitome  of  Experimental  Chemistry, 
in  three  parts.  Part  I.  Intemltd  to  faedi- 
ute  the  acfiuisitioo  of  Chemical  Knowledge, 
by  minute  Instructions  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Experiments.  Part  II.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters, 
of  Earths,  and  Stones.  Part  III.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  applying  Tests  and  Re-agents. 
By  William  Henry,  M.  D.  3th  edition  il¬ 
lustrated  by  plates,  by  Lowry,  8vo.  12s. 

■  DUCATION. 

A  new  and  complete  Spelling  Dictionary, 
and  Sure  Guide  to  the  English  Language  ; 
oil  the  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Penning  :  prin¬ 
cipally  ih'signed  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
and  Benefit  of  Foreigners.  By  Beckwell 
Dodwell  Fret*,  A.  M.  Classical  Master  at 
Mr.  Till’s,  Pentonville,  sm.  8vo.  5s. 

More  short  Stories  in  Words  of  two  Syl¬ 
lables,  5s.  fid. 

Tales  and  Fables  in  verse,  with  moral 
Reflpotioiis.  Is. 

The  Preceptor  and  his  Pnpils,  Part.  II. 
or  the  Syntax  of  all  Languages  compared 
together,  with  special  Rules,  Dialogues, 
Eaercises,  and  Examinations  on  the  English 
I.anguage.  By  George  Crabb,  price  4s.  6d. 
''ith  the  Key. 

The  Grammar  of  the  English  Language, 
melnd'ng  numerous  Exercises  in  every 
Rule,  ami  Queries  in  the  manner  of  those 
in  Goldsmith’s  Grammar  of  Geography ; 
ti-fating  distinctly ,  completely,  and  prac- 
ficaUy,  of  Orthoepy,  Orthography,  the 
Accidence,  Etymology,  Syntax,  Prosody, 
C')a\p^tion,  and  Rh^ric.  By  the  Rev, 


94f  . 

David  Blair,  A.  M.  Author  of  the  Class 
BiK>k,  First  Catechism,  die.  !2fl. 

GBOCtAniY. 

A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Geography,  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes, 

By  J.  Btdlake,  2s. 

HISTOaV. 

The  Chronicles  of  Uolinshed,  comprising 
the  Description  aud  History  of  F.ngland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  a  general  Index 
to  the  whole.  8  Tols.  i-oyal  quarto,  121.  12s. 

Annals  of  George  the  Third,  from  his 
Majesty’s  Asct'usion  to  the  Throne,  to  the 
unparallelled  Victory  of  Trafalgar.  By 
W.  Green,  A.  M.  2  Vols.  12mo.  14s. 

JCaiSPKUDBNCt:. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Patents  for  In¬ 
ventions,  by  William  Hands,  Gent  one  of 
the  Solicitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  die. 
8vo.  5s. 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  dctermine<l 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the 
time  of  the  Right  Hon.  SirWilliam  Scott.  By 
Chr.  Robinson, LL.  D.  Advocate.  8vo.  price 
9s.  fid.  Vol.  VI.  Part  11.  Containing 
(*ases  determined  in  1805,  6,  1,  and  8, 
with  Indexes,  completing  the  Sixth  Volume. 
The  eleven  former  Numbers  of  these  Re¬ 
ports  may  be  had,  price  fik.  each. 

Also,  lattdy  published,  by  the  sank*  Au¬ 
thor,  in  8vo.  two  Parts,  price  2t.  fid.  each. 
Notifications,  Orders,  and  Instructions,  re¬ 
lative  to  Priae  Subjects,  during  the  present 
war. 

The  Trial  at  Large,  Sir  John  Carr  c. 
Hoo<l  aud  Sharpe,  for  a  label — in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Ben<'h,  Monday,  25th  July,  1808. 
Damages  laid  at  Two  Thousand  Pounds. 
Taken  in  short  haiMl  by  Thomas  Jenkins. 
To  which  is  adde<l  a  supplement;  contain¬ 
ing  la'tters  uf  Lord  Mountnorris,  Sir  Richard 
Philli;>s,  and  the  Author  of  *'  My  Pocket 
Book,”  and  other  curious  Matter,  which 
willltefound  highly  interesting,  as  connected 
with  the  Trial.  Is. 

Also  My  Pocket  Book,  Second  Edition, 
with  eoiisiderablc  Additions,  illustrated  with 
Caricature  Plates,  price  5s.  Cd.  l>oards. 

MP.OICINB  AND  CIIIRUSCBRY. 

The  Medical  Compendium,  considerably 
enlarged  an<l  improved  ;  being  a  complete 
and  explicit  Guide  to  Pharmacy,  Ac.  m 
far  as  Instruction  can  be  wanted,  or  may  bo 
obtained  in  families.  A  Glossary,  of  ab* 
struse,  but  no  indelicate  Terms,  is  inserted; 
as  also  a  Copious  Index  t  together  with  a 
very  interesting  and  U'^ful  Account  of  Mi¬ 
neral  and  other  Waters.  By  D.Cox,  Chemist 
to  his  Majesty,  12mo.  Ss.— The  Appendix 
cuntaining  the  different  Formulae  of  the 
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iM-w  T  niidoni  FJiiifMirgh,  nn»l  Dublin  I*har- 
iiiacofia'ia!^,  iiTay  h*  had  srparato. 

A  Triatiw  on  t In*  Oprratioii  of  Lithoto¬ 
my  ;  in  which  an*  deinonstratril  the  dan- 
t;rra  tlie  |»r«  sent  mctho*)  of  t)|Hrrating 
with  the*"  Knit?*  and  Stalf.  'Die  Manner  of 
|H*rforining  the  incisions*  is  cxplaim*!!  in 
short  rub's,  and  represeuteri  by  I>rawing* 
the  si/e  of  the  living  hpnres.  By  Robert 
Allan,  SnretsMi,  folio,  li.  I  Is,  bd.* 

J.  C'albiw’s  Catalogue,  for  lH09f»of  a  Mo-  . 
«l<‘rn  Collection  of  B«»ks  in  Anatomy»  Me- 
dicin*-.  Surgery,  Cheuiistry,  Botany,  ^c.  Is. 

Auatoinical  Plates  <it'  the  Arteries  of  tlic 
Human  B<xly,  accuraltly  cr)lour«!,  and* 
re«luct  d  from  lliv.  IcoQt's  of  Haller,  with  a 
concise  explanation,  I'iiiio.  13s. 

'All  Kxposition  of  the  Practice  of  alfusing 
Cold  Water  on  the  Surfacr*  of  the  Body,  as 
a  remedy  tin*  the  cure  of  Fever  ;  to  which 
ant  added,  Heniarkf  on  the  elects  of  Cold 
'  Drink  and  of  (o*station  in  the  Open  Air, 
in  certa’in  conditions  of  that  DIseasi*.  By 
Robert  Jackson,  M.  1).  8vo.  UV.  6d. 

MtSCELtAHCOVS. 

Tlie  Complrtr  Works*  of  the  late  Hcv. 
.lohn  ynrtnn.  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Wuolnutli, 
Lortilnn,  d  vols.  8vo.  Cl.  14s.— The  sixth 
v«)luin(*;  containing  Posthumous  Pieces,  a 
portrait  of  the  Author,  a  copious  Index,  and 
a  list  of  Silh.scribtrs,  will  l>e  ready  in  a 
few  days.  It  may  he  procured  .separately, 
pric#  i‘2s.“The  folhtwihg'  are  the  Titles 
and  Prices  of  Mr.  N.’s  works,  and  which 
ui.iy  be  procurixJ  separately,  1 .  Cardipho- 
nia,  or  the  Cttcrance  of  the  Heart,  ‘I  vols. 
t»s. — ‘2.  le  tters  to  a  Wife,  2\ol.s.  Os. — Mes- 
si.ih,  i  vols.  Os.— (Mney  Hymns,  3s.  6d.— 
F.rrlesiastical  History,  8vo.  Os.— Oinicron’s 
Letters,  3s. — Smaller  ’I’racts,  3s. — .\ut hen- 
tic  Narrative  of  the  .\uthor.  Is.  Od. 

The  British  Ciorr<»,  ora  .S<*le<'iion  of  the 
ino.st  admin'd  Speeches  in  the  Knglish  lan- 
arran.;ed  tinder  three  distinct 
lu’ads  of  Popular,  P.irliameiitary,  aud  Ju¬ 
dicial  Oratory-  ;  with  Historical  liiustratious : 
to  which  is  prefixe^l,  an  liitn^luclioii  tt»  the 
Study  and  Practice  of  Flo<|ueuct..  By 


Thomali  ferown,  LL. ,  D.  Authot  of^ V^.* 
dariuin  Poertcum.  the  I’nion  Dictioiiar)- 
ice.*  3  yt>fs;  8’vp.  ll.  11  s.  6d. 

Aii  Historical  Dissertation  on  Tea ; 
hibhingth^  ChinC'^e  Methods  of  prhparinj 
it  for  the  European  Markets,  means  of 
dultcratidn,  it.s  Dietetic  anil  Medicinal 
Qualities, ‘Sic.  8d. 

The  Connccticdi  of  Words*  with  Objects; 

.1  Visit  to  the  De.vf  and  D,umb ;  with  Hiriu 
towards  a  classification  of  Metaphysical 
Terms. 

The  History  and  Anti<jldties  of  Disspn. 
ting  Churches,  Chapels,  *  and  Min  ting-' 
Houses,  in  and  alKMit  the  Citt  of  lAindnn, 
from  the  Rise  of  Noii-conformit?  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time..  No.  I.  1&.  6d<  to  be  cbntiiiiied 
monthly.*  * 

Defense  dii  Clerge  Franynis,*  resident  k 
laHidres  et  dans  le  resttf*dc  P  Angleti-rre, 
contre  P  inculpation  de  Mgr.  Jerni  Jrlihier, 

<  veque  de  Castabal^«>dans  son  Mandement* 
du  I  Jilin  1808;  par  PAblifc  Rl:tiiclftird,‘  2#. 

rOETET. 

Tale.s  of  (he  Robin  and  other  small  binls. 
S**le*'ted  from  the  British  Poeis.  By  J. 
Taylor,  ‘2s.  6d. 

'riie  Grate,  a  Poi  m.  By  Roliert  Blair 
illu«traU*<l  by  twelve  etchings,  executed  by* 
Louis  SehiavoneUi,  fioiii  the  (wigiiiai  in- 
veiitiims  of  William  Blake,  Royal  4to.  21. 
l‘2s.od. 

roiiTics. 

A  coneise  View  of  the  Censtitntinnof  Frt. 
gland.  By  George  Custnnec,  dedicated  by 
|K.Tmissiou  to  W.Wilberforceri^sq*  M.  P.  6s. 

THEO! OCY. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  laigos  of  St.  John. 
By  R.  f. I  wren  e.  LL.  J).  3s. 

A  D  veourseon  the  Being,  or  F.xisteiicft  of 
Gml,  as  diseovrrahli*  hy  iratural,  unprelo- 
dk'ed-  Reason  ;  intended  a*:  a  ]x»pnlar  and- 
do»e  agaP’S*  the  jieruicious  influence  of  mo- 
dern  Inrtderuy.  Bv  the  Riv.  Christopher 
Ho<lcs«»ii,  I.L.  B.  RfCti'r  of  Marli'dni, 
Northniiiptonsh're.and  f  •micrly  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge.  8vi>.  Is.  dd. 


CORRFSPONUTNTt:. 

We  have  fereireda  sensible  Irtter  Lon>  Mi  .  Crahb,  author  of  “  the  Preceptor  andliis 
Pupils,’*  proposiiij*  the  iiiNtitutii  ii  of  a  .'HK’ifty,  on  the  plan  of  ti  e  .Arr.  'i mies  in  w»cftl 
ciAiutr'cs  on  the  continent,  for  improving  ami  -aitJHig  the  Fi-glisl.  l;)n|,Ui  gc  ;  a  project,  ia 
the  pionicftionof  w  hich  we  can  no  otheraiSt‘ a>Mst,  at  pix-sent,  than  by  giving  it  publiciiy 
wiidtinttiod. 


iift  RAiVM.  p.  bU7.  L  3. /or  fretful  pervidi  rrod btful. 


